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PREFACE 


TO  PARENTS. 

*'  Tell  me  with  whom  you  live,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  are,"  said  the  satirist.  And  why  ?  Because  it  is  by 
conversation,  by  daily  intercourse,  that  character  is  chiefly 
formed. 

The  royal  road  to  knowledge  is  that  of  oral  communica- 
tion :  you  prove  the  necessity  of  this  when  you  first  puzzle 
your  children  with  essays  and  grammars,  and  then  resolve 
the  difficulties  into  question  and  answer ;  and  Franklin  justly 
remarks  that  you  must  even  converse  with  your  own 
judgment,  by  putting  an  argument  into  a  regular  pro  and 
con  statement,  ere  you  can  know  justly  and  clearly  how  to 
decide  on  any  subject. 

Familiar  intercourse  with  our  children  is  the  best  mode 
of  education.  If  we  add  to  their  pleasures,  and  participate 
in  their  occupations,  by  showing  them  that  we  too  read,  and 
that  information  gives  zest  to  our  conversation,  as  well  as 
employment  to  their  school  hours,  we  shall  then  see  them 
more  instructed  and  less  pedantic ;  they  will  then  neither 
hate  reading  as  tiresome  and  antisocial,  nor  boast  ot  it  as 
a  merit ;  they  will  be  ashamed  of  ignorance  rather  than 
vain  of  knowledge  ;  they  will  learn  to  interweave  and  con- 
nect the  subjects  of  their  reading,  and  will  be  taught  to  use 
that  moral  lens  which  forms  the  light  of  truth,  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  most  opposite  colouring. 


VI  PREFACE. 

I  give  you  here  the  plan  of  a  daily  hour  of  society  which 
we  all  enjoy  and  improve  by,  and  not  less  the  elders  of  our 
family  party  than  the  children.  By  associating  with  them, 
we  get  into  "  true  nature  and  simplicity  of  manners,  so 
much  nearer  innocence — that  is  truth, — and  infancy — that 
is  openness  ;"  and,  whilst  they  profit  by  our  experience, 
and  become  enlightened  by  our  knowledge,  we  are  purified 
by  their  guilelessness,  and  our  affections  are  re-animated 
by  their  generous  ardour.  The  union  of  a  family  party 
must  ever  be  beneficial  to  the  different  ages  of  which  it 
consists  ;  and  those  who  are  employed  in  preserving  their 
children  from  the  corruption  of  evil  communication,  will 
find  their  society  in  turn  a  powerful  corrective  of  that 
wordly-minded  spirit  which  gradually  obtains  possession 
of  the  best  and  noblest, — which  is  first  prudence,  but  finally 
selfishness. 
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AUSTIN  HALL 


INTRODUCTION. 


Austin  Hall,  a  beautiful  country-seat  in  England,  of 
which  the  above  is  a  correct  view,  is  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Austin,  and  their  amiable  family.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  conversations  which  we  propose  to  report  for 
the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  and  through  which  we 
hope  to  make  them  well  acquainted  with  the  family  and 
its  visitors,  together  with  the  useful,  and  entertaining  sub- 
jects of  their  after  dinner  conversations. 


AUSTIN  HALL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


*'  I  HOPE  we  shall  not  be  desired  to  go  to  the  dining- 
room  after  dinner,"  said  Amy  Lumley,  to  her  cousin 
Florence,  as  she  was  changing  her  dress  for  the  evening. 

Florence.  Yes,  I  am  sure  we  shall :  when  there  is  no 
company,  we  are  always  sent  for.  The  little  ones  do  not 
stay  above  half  an  hour,  and  then  Gerald  and  Edward, 
and  Charlotte  and  I,  stay  with  papa  and  mamma  till  our 
bedtime  comes  too:  so  very  soon!  Coffee  is  brought 
at  in  nine,  and  that  is  generally  the  signal  for  "  Good 
night." 

Jlmy.  You  find  it  different,  I  dare  say,  at  home ;  but, 
when  you  were  abroad,  that  going  in  after  dinner  was  the 
only  thing  I  disliked  at  Merton  in  the  holidays.  I  am  too 
tall  to  be  crammed  with  cakes  and  fruit  like  the  little 
Merlons,  and  people  think  it  kind  to  notice  me  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  so  they  talk  of  me,  and  to  me,  as  if  I 
had  neither  sense  nor  feeling.  The  last  day  I  was  there, 
one  old  lady  nodded  graciously  to  me,  and  said,  "  Papa's 
mouth  ;"  another  answered  across  the  table,  "  Mamma's 
nose."  "  Yes  ;  but  not  the  least  of  the  East  Indian  com- 
plexion." "  Quite  the  East  Indian  eyes,  though."  As  it  was 
a  sort  of  family  party,  there  was  no  conversation  going 
on:  every  body  turned  to  stare  at  me.  Miss  AVilliams, 
who  sat  next  to  me,  good-naturedly  began  to  talk  to  me, 
and  began,  as  she  began  every  day,  to  ask  me  how  many 
brothers  and  sisters  I  had.     Mrs.  Merton  called  from  the 
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head  of  the  table,  "  She  is  an  only  child,  Miss  Williams ;" 
and  added  in  a  low  voice,  "  an  heiress :"  every  body 
stared  again.  Miss  Williams  then  asked,  as  usual,  if  I 
was  fond  of  the  harp,  and  supposed  I  should  be  delighted 
when  mamma  and  papa  returned  next  year  from  India. 
The  gentlemen  then  spoke  of  the  Burmese  war,  and  the 
cholera  morbus,  and  all  those  horrible  Indian  complaints. 
Everything  they  said  made  me  doubly  anxious ;  it  is  so 
long  before  I  can  hear  if  papa  is  safe,  and  mamma  well, 
they  are  so  very  far  off;  as  mamma's  letter  to-day  says, 
"  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe  is  between  us." 

Florence.  But  that  is  nothing  now,  Amy ;  the  steam- 
vessel  will  bring  them  home  in  two  months  ;  and  now  we 
are  settled  at  home,  you  will  spend  all  your  holidays  with 
us  :  but  make  haste,  you  will  be  late.  This  visit  to  papa 
is  the  pleasantest  time  of  the  day ;  we  seldom  see  him  at 
any  other  time,  for  he  is  engaged  all  the  morning.  I  hope 
you  have  a  good  memory  ;  we  are  all  in  turn  required  to 
tell  an  anecdote  or  a  story,  and  that  papa  calls  our  "  wine 
and  walnuts."  But  make  haste :  it  is  almost  seven,  our 
usual  hour. 

Now  Amy  was  seldom  ready  for  anything :  though  she 
w^as  not  idle,  she  was  indolent,  and  disliked  leaving  off  one 
employment,  because  there  was  always  some  trouble  in 
beginning  another.  Sometimes  she  would  sit  at  the  harp 
till  she  scarcely  knew  one  air  from  another ;  but,  if  her 
music  happened  to  be  in  another  room,  and  she  had  no 
young  companion  at  hand  who  would  find  it  for  her,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  music  stand,  she  would  take  up  the  first 
book  she  saw,  and  read  till  the  arrival  of  her  music-master 
made  her  regret  she  had  not  spent  the  time  in  practising 
for  him.  If  any  body  would  paste  the  paper  on  her  draw- 
ing-board, or  draw  the  pattern  for  her  work,  her  drawing 
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and  her  work  were  done  ;  if  not,  week  after  week  passed 
away  in  listless  idleness.  She  had  continued  to  put  in 
stitch  after  stitch  in  her  embroidery,  notwithstanding  re- 
peated intimations  that  it  was  time  to  dress ;  and  her 
toilette  was  not  completed,  when  Charlotte  Austin,  with 
somewhat  of  the  impatience  of  ten  years  old,  burst  into 
the  room,  exclaiming,  "  Florence,  make  haste :  dinner  is 
come  out;  dinner  is  come  out.  Oh!  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
are  ready :  papa  will  forgive  Amy,  and  not  send  us  all 
away  for  being  late." 

Florence.  Hush,  you  little  rude  thing  ;  Amy  is  a  visitor, 
you  know.  But  mamma  will  be  very  angry  w^ith  you, 
Charlotte  :  you  have  been  watching  on  the  stairs,  as  usual. 

Charlotte.  No,  indeed,  Florence.  I  stood  at  the  library 
door,  and  only  took  one  little  peep. 

Florence.  I  wish  you  would  do  exactly  what  mamma 
bids  you :  you  went  to  the  school-room,  but  why  do  you 
not  stay  there  ? 

Charlotte.  Miss  Fanshawe  was  in  her  own  room,  and 
it  was  so  lonely ;  but  I  will  another  time. 

Florence.  Do,  dear  Charlotte,  and  you  will  not  get  into 
so  many  scrapes;  but  come  down:  Amy  is  ready  now: 
we  shall  not  be  too  late ;  it  still  wants  five  minutes  of 
seven. 

SATURDAY  EVENING. 

The  young  party  were  welcomed  with  many  kindly 
greetings  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin,  and  their  eldest  son 
Gerald,  and  were  soon  seated  round  a  cheerful  fire.  Amy 
had  not  seen  Gerald  before,  for  he  had  been  absent  from 
home.  He  was  a  tall,  shght,  gentlemanly  youtli,  and  his 
first  address  reminded  her  of  what  she  had  heard  the  family 
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apothecary  say  before  dinner,  that  Mr.  Gerald  was  a  good 
scholar,  a  very  good  scholar,  but  a  leetle  of  the  dandy.  It 
must  be  confessed  he  had  somewhat  of  the  eldest  son  in 
his  manner,  but  he  was  generous,  honourable,  and  affec- 
tionate ;  studious  in  his  habits,  and  fond  of  music,  poetry, 
and  general  literature. 

When  the  young  children  were  dismissed  to  the  nursery, 
Mr.  Austin  said,  "  I  think  it  is  your  turn,  my  little  Char- 
lotte, to  furnish  us  with  an  anecdote." 

Charlotte.  Oh  papa,  I  forgot  it  was  my  turn.  Florence, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  I  must  not  tell  the  story  of  Alexander 
and  his  Horse,  that  was  called  Bucephalus,  because  it  had 
the  head  of  a  cow ;  nor  "  Caesar's  Fortunes ;"  nor  Carac- 
tacus.  Did  I  tell  the  story  of  the  Frenchman  who  was 
employed  to  bring  two  coffee  plants  to  Martinique,  and 
when  there  was  so  little  water  on  board  the  ship  that  he 
only  got  a  very  little  for  his  own  share,  he  divided  it  every 
day  with  the  two  plants,  just  as  mamma  would  do  with 
Willy  and  Jessy,  and  saved  their  lives  ? 

Florence,  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  heard  that  more 
than  once. 

3fr.  Austin.  It  is  early  yet :  we  will  give  you  time  to 
think  of  something.  Amy,  where  did  you  walk  to  to-day  ? 
I  saw  you  at  a  distance,  as  you  were  crossing  the  park, 
and  called  to  you  to  wait  till  I  came  up,  but  the  wind  was 
high,  and  prevented  you  hearing  me. 

Amy.  I  wish  we  had,  dear  uncle :  we  had  such  a  plea- 
sant walk  on  Clansdown.*  I  never  saw  anything  so  pretty 
as  the  dark  yews  in  the  snow :  it  is  a  pity  that  most  of 
them  are  hollow.     Florence,  and  Miss  Fanshawe,  and  I, 

*  In  Surrey. 
1* 
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took  shelter  in  one  of  them  when  the  shower  came  on.  I 
wish  I  had  a  work  table  made  of  one  of  the  solid  ones. 

Mr.  *Bustin.  In  spring  the  contrast  of  the  white  thorns 
in  full  blossom  on  the  Downs  is  perhaps  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  snow  at  this  season ;  but  I  forgot  your  pecu- 
liar admiration  of  snow.  Susan,  do  you  remember  her  ex- 
travagant delight  the  first  time  she  saw  a  hail  storm  after 
she  came  from  India  ? 

Airs.  Mistin.  Yes,  when  she  said  the  angels  were 
throwing  down  comfits,  because  she  had  been  a  good  girl, 
and  had  said  her  lesson  well. 

Gerald  reminded  his  mother  of  Saladin  and  the  Knio-ht  of 
the  Leopard,  in  the  Talisman,  and  Mr.  Austin  continued: — 

"  Those  yews  on  Clansdown,  Amy,  are  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  years  old ;  they  are  registered  in  Doomsday 
Book.  Our  ancestors  would  have  been  much  surprised  at 
the  proposition  of  making  a  lady's  work  table  of  the  wood." 

Edward.  What  use  was  made  of  it,  papa? 

Mr.  Austin.  The  yew  is  the  best  wood  for  bows,  and 
archery  was  the  pride  of  England.  For  the  use  of  the 
bowmen  yews  were  always  planted  in  church-yards,  be- 
cause they  were  secure  from  injury.  Every  parish  was 
by  law  obliged  to  practise  archery  at  stated  times  in  the 
year ;  and,  after  the  bow  was  almost  entirely  laid  aside  as 
a  weapon  of  offence,  archery  was  enjoined  to  youth  as  a 
healthful  exercise.  By  the  original  statutes  of  Harrow 
School,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  every  person  who  sent  a 
boy  to  the  school  was  ordered  to  allow  him  a  bow,  three 
shafts,  bow  strings,  and  a  bracer ;  and  when  I  was  there, 
in  remembrance  of  the  old  custom,  we  had  an  annual 
shooting  match  for  a  silver  arrow. 

Edward.  I  wish  archery  was  a  sort  of  school  lesson 
now  :   there  would  be  no  danger  of  accidents  if  we  were 
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all  in  lines  like  soldiers  shooting  at  a  mark.  I  wish  I  had 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Cressy ;  how  I  would 
have  shot  my  arrows  with  the  Black  Prince :  he  was  not 
much  older  than  I  am,  only  live  years. 

Florence.  Gentlemen  were  not  bowmen,  I  believe  :  they 
foug-ht  w4th  a  lance  and  sword.  When  was  the  bow  laid 
aside  in  war,  papa  1 

Mr.  Austin.  Archers  "were  employed  long  after  the  in- 
troduction of  fire-arms.  One  half  of  the  troops  Henry  the 
Eighth  sent  at  different  times  into  France,  were  of  that 
description.  Blufi'  Harry  was  himself  a  famous  archer. 
In  Elizabeth's  letter  to  the  Sheriff  of  Lancashire  for  the 
levy  of  troops  to  be  sent  to  Ireland,  the  proportion  of  bows 
is  equal  to  the  harquebuses,  as  the  heavy  muskets  of  that 
time  were  called ;  and  the  comparative  merits  of  those  two 
weapons  M^as  long  a  subject  of  dispute  among  warriors, 
and,  but  for  the  superior  powers  of  heavy  artillery,  the 
bowman  might  still  have  ranked  among  our  troops.  The 
archers  also  served,  as  marines  do  now,  on  shipboard,  fifty 
bows  to  a  first-rate  man  of  war,  and  smaller  ships  in  pro- 
portion ;  and  both  in  France  and  England  archers  were 
employed  in  civil  matters  in  aid  of  the  magistrates,  when- 
ever an  armed  police  w^as  required.  In  1643,  during  the 
civil  wars,  the  Earl  of  Essex  endeavoured  to  raise  a  com- 
pany of  archers.  But  the  last  mention  we  have  of  bow- 
men in  modern  times  is  in  1660,  when  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose  employed  them  with  success  against  the 
Scotch. 

Florence.  Do  you  remember  the  bow  we  saw  at  Naples, 
which  was  brought  from  Herculaneum,  Gerald?  You 
said  it  was  made  of  a  goat's  horn. 

Gerald.  Yes,  like  the  bow  of  Pandarus,  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Iliad  : — 
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**  ^Twas  form'd  of  horn,  and  smooth'd  with  artful  toll, 
A  mountain  goat  resigned  the  shining  spoil ; 
The  workman  join'd,  and  shaped  the  bended  horns. 
And  beaten  gold  each  taper  point  adorns." 

Mr.  Austin.  Well  remembered,  Gerald.  I  doubt  not 
your  memory  would  furnish  us  with  many  instances  of 
belomancy  or  divination  by  arrows  from  the  classics. 

Gerald.  Herodotus  mentions  the  Scythian  mode  of  di- 
vination by  arrows,  but  I  don't  recollect  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  much 
practised  by  the  eastern  kings  when  they  were  at  war. 
The  names  of  four  or  five  cities  were  written  on  different 
arrows,  which  were  put  into  a  quiver,  and  which  ever  was 
taken  out  first  decided  the  city  they  first  laid  siege  to. 

Mrs.  Austin.  That  explains  a  passage  in  Ezekiel,  which 
Florence  and  I  were  reading  this  morning : — "  The  King 
of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of 
the  two  ways  to  use  divination  :  he  made  his  arrows  bright, 
he  consulted  with  images,  he  looked  in  the  liver.  At  his 
riffht  hand  was  the  divination  for  Jerusalem." 

Mr.  Austin.  The  more  extended  our  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity the  more  we  become  aware  of  the  extraordinary 
truth  and  accuracy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Arabs 
practise  something  similar  in  our  own  times : — they  put 
three  arrows  in  a  quiver,  one  is  blank,  one  inscribed  "God 
willing,"  one  "  God  not  willing."  If  the  former  comes 
out  first,  their  troops  disperse :  if  either  of  the  others,  the 
legend  decides  for  or  against  the  enterprise  in  agitation. 
The  Laplanders  now  use  magical  arrows  in  the  silly  in- 
cantations they  are  so  much  addicted  to,  and  the  charmed 
bullets  of  Der  Freischutz  remind  me  of  the  charmed  arrows 
of  our  EngUsh  archers  of  yore.     In  the  time  of  Mary,  of 
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popish  memory,  a  poor  fellow  was  severely  punished  for 
shooting  at  a  mark  with  arrows  which,  his  accusers  said, 
were  enchanted,  by  which  he  earned  two  or  three  shillings 
a  day. 

Charlotte,  who,  during  this  conversation,  had  been 
weighing  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  anecdotes 
her  limited  knowledge  of  history  furnished  her  with,  now 
exclaimed  in  delight,  "  I  know  a  beautiful  story  of  archery. 
The  French  book  I  am  reading  is  William  Tell :  you  shall 
hear  all  about  his  shooting  the  apple  off  his  son's  head." 

This  story  was  of  course  familiar  to  the  whole  party; 
but  Edward,  who  was  not  old  enough  to  dislike  hearing 
the  same  thing  twice,  applauded  her  choice. 

Florence.  You  are  greatly  changed  since  this  morning, 
Edward,  when  you  told  Charlotte  you  could  not  bear  Tell- 
tales. 

"  Well,  I  donH  like  tell-tales,"  said  the  little  boy,  quite 
unconscious  of  her  meaning. 

"  Florence,  you  are  incorrigible,"  said  Gerald ;  "  that  is 
the  third  forfeit  you  owe  me  to-day  for  punning.  We 
don't  mind  these  stupid  little  stories ;  but  really  Miss 
Lumley,  (turning  to  Amy,)  it  would  be  too  bad  to  inflict 
William  Tell  on  you  :  a  tale  of  Robin  Hood  there  might 
be  some  poetry  in." 

Mrs.  Jlustin.  You  must  not  be  so  formal,  Gerald, 
though  you  have  entered  Oriel ;  and  though  you  have  not 
seen  your  old  playfellow  Amy  these  three  years,  you  must 
not  call  her  Miss  Lumley :  she  will  think  she  is  not  at 
home  if  you  do. 

"  I  hope  she  will  never  feel  more  at  home  than  at  Austin 
Hall,"  said  Gerald,  with  that  mixture  of  natural  kindness 
and  artificial  politeness  which  were  peculiar  to  his  manner, 
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and  which  showed  that,  though  he  thought  much  of  others, 
he  thought  more  of  himself. 

Amy,  like  most  indolent  people,  was  acute  in  her  per- 
ceptions of  the  ridiculous  in  others  ;  and,  though  she  felt 
obliged,  her  countenance  betrayed  that  she  was  amused  at 
Gerald's  pompous  manner  of  doing  the  honours  of  his  fa- 
ther's house.  lie  caught  the  expression  of  her  eye,  and 
could  not  help  laughing  at  himself.  Throwing  off  the  fine 
gentleman,  he  held  out  his  hand  with  boyish  frankness  to 
his  pretty  cousin,  and  said,  "  You  shall  be  Amy  again." 

"  And  you  shall  be  my  own  dear  Gerald  again,"  she  re- 
plied, adding,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  did  not  much  like  the 
dandy  Mr.  Austin,  junior." 

Gerald.  Well,  then.  Amy,  we  must  make  a  new  treaty 
of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive.  As  your  story  is,  I 
am  sorry  to  hear,  to  be  but  short,  help  me  to  persuade  the 
higher  powers  to  put  those  two  parrots,  Edward  and  Char- 
lotte, in  their  cages,  or  at  least  to  forbid  them  to  speak. 

Charlotte.  You  need  not  put  us  up  in  our  cages,  as  you 
call  it.  Papa,  I  dare  say,  will  tell  something  for  me,  as 
you  think  me  so  stupid  since  you  went  to  Oxford.  I  don't 
know  much  about  Robin  Hood.  Papa,  will  you  tell  Gerald 
his  real  history? 

Mr.  Austin.  I  will  some  other  evening ;  but  at  present 
I  know  nothing  of  the  biography  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little 
John,  except  what  may  be  gleaned  from  the  ballads  which 
were  the  favourites  of  my  boyish  days. 

Edward.  Little  John  was  about  my  size :  I  suppose  a 
sort  of  page  to  Robin  Hood. 

Mr.  Austin.  Though  "  he  was  a  sweet  lad,"  as  the 
ballad  says,  I  hope  you  will  never  be  his  size  :  he  was 
called  Little  John  ironically : — 
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*•  This  infant  was  called  John  Little,  quoth  he, 
Which  name  shall  be  changed  anon. 
The  words  we'll  transpose,  so  wherever  he  g'oes, 
His  name  shall  be  called  Little  John. 

He  was,  I  must  tell  you,  but  seven  feet  high, 
And  maybe  an  ell  in  the  waist." 

Mrs.  Austiyi.  Quite  a  Patagonian. 

Charlotte.  A  Patagonian  :   what  is  that,  mamma? 

Mrs.  Austin.  A  common  expression  for  a  very  tall  and 
large  person,  from  a  race  of  giants  supposed  to  live  on  the 
southern  shores  of  America,  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Mr.  Austin.  There  was  something  more  than  supposi- 
tion in  the  idea. 

Charlotte.  Then  there  have  been  real  giants  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Not  such  giants  as  Pliny  and  Plutarch 
speaks  of,  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  high !  Plutarch  re- 
lates, that  when  Sertorius  was  in  Africa,  he  ordered  the 
tomb  of  Antaeus  to  be  opened — 

Florence.  Antseus,  who  was  smothered  by  Hercules  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes ;  and  when  he  found  the  skeleton  to 
be  ninety  feet  long,  he  was  seized  with  such  awe,  that  he 
closed  the  tomb,  and  ordered  a  sacrifice. 

Florence.  How  much  is  a  cubit?  Goliath,  in  Scripture, 
was  six  cubits  high. 

Mr.  Austin.  A  cubit  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half.  Goliath 
was  about  nine  feet  high,  which  was  also  about  the  stature 
of  the  Roman  emperor  Maximin.  The  Mauritanian  giant 
was  ten  times  as  tall ;  but  these  fables  are  not  confined  to 
the  classics.  In  the  dark  ages  many  skeletons  were  re- 
ported to  be  found  in  southern  Europe :  one,  for  instance, 
near  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  so  tall, 
that,  when  sitting,  he  could  look  over  the  walls  of  the  city ! 
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Observe,  that  no  historian  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  these 
prodigies  were  seen  alive, — bones  only  were  found, — pro- 
bably those  of  the  larger  kinds  of  animals,  as  the  elephant  or 
the  mammoth.  Whilst  comparative  anatomy  was  little 
known,  superstition  mistook  them  for  the  remains  of  heroes 
and  demi-gods.  At  present  the  animals  that  formerly  ex- 
isted in  a  country  can  be  as  accurately  known  from  fossil 
bones  as  those  that  walk  about  the  fields  with  their  furs  on. 
You  all  recollect  the  hyaena  bones  at  the  Geological  So- 
ciety, which  were  dug  up  in  a  cave  in  Yorkshire. 

Charlotte.  J  do ;  but  don't  you  say  that  there  are  real 
giants  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Men  of  large  stature,  from  six  to  seven  and 
eight  feet,  have  been  seen  by  various  navigators  on  the 
southern  coast  of  America.  Magellan  was  the  first  who 
saw  them,  near  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name. 

».^my.  When  did  Magellan  live  ? 

Mr.  Jlustin.  Magellan  was  a  Portuguese  of  noble  birth ; 
he  served  with  much  reputation  under  Albuquerque  in  the 
East  Indies,  at  the  siege  of  Malacca,  but  becoming  discon- 
tented, he  offered  his  services  to  Charles  V.,  King  of  Spain 
(not  the  famous  Emperor).  He  obtained  the  command  of 
a  fleet,  and  in  1519  discovered  the  straits  between  the  main 
land  of  America  and  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  which  bear  his 
name.  The  rigour  of  the  season  obliged  him  to  winter 
there,  in  St.  Julian's  Bay,  49  degrees  south  of  the  line. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  regions  of  the  earth.  As 
they  saw  neither  trees  nor  herbage,  they  concluded  that  it 
was  uninhabited,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  grave 
Spaniards,  a  savage  of  enormous  stature  came  towards  them, 
frisking  and  frolicking,  dancing  and  singing,  with  all  the 
vivacity  of  their  European  neighbours — the  French.  When 
he  came  near  he  stopped,  put  dust  on  his  head  in  token  of 
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amily,  and  when  they  did  the  same — (by  this  action  he 
probably  meant  to  intimate  that  they  were  all  brothers  ; 
children  of  one  common  mother — the  earth) — he  joined 
them,  and  went  on  board  their  ships  without  fear  or  suspi- 
cion. He  was,  probably,  about  seven  feet  and  a  half  high  ; 
for  the  head  of  a  middle-sized  man  reached  to  his  waist ; 
his  hair  was  white  ;  his  complexion  a  dark  copper  colour, 
like  the  North  American  Indians ;  his  face  broad,  and 
painted  many  colours  and  patterns ;  both  his  cheeks  were 
marked  with  a  heart ;  he  was  dressed  in  skins,  and  armed 
with  a  bow.  Magellan  made  him  eat  and  drink,  and  he 
was  quite  happy  amongst  his  new  friends,  till  he  happened 
to  look  in  a  mirror  they  had  given  him,  with  some  other 
trifles.  At  the  sight  of  his  own  face  he  started  back  with 
terror,  and  doing  so  threw  down  two  men  who  were  stand- 
ing behind  him.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  re- 
cover from  his  aflfright ;  but  when  he  did,  he  was  so  gay 
and  good-humoured,  that  the  sailors  took  great  delight  in  his 
company.  He  brought  some  of  his  tribe  to  the  ships  next 
day,  who  were  equally  gentle  and  vivacious.  Magellan 
wished  to  take  some  of  them  to  Europe,  and  the  sailors 
decoyed  two  into  his  ship.  They  put  fetters  on  their  feet, 
which  the  innocent  Patagonians  thought  were  intended  for 
ornament,  and  amused  themselves  at  first  with  the  clinking 
noise  they  made  ;  when  they  at  last  discovered  the  design 
of  their  treacherous  hosts,  they  implored  the  aid  of  some 
superior  being,  by  the  name  o^  Letebos,  and  then,  animated 
by  the  hope  of  his  assistance,  they  exerted  their  prodigious 
strength,  and  rent  their  fetters  with  the  ease  of  a  Sampson. 
The  resistance  of  one  in  particular  was  remarkable ;  he 
was  thrown  on  the  ground,  his  arms  and  legs  bound  with 
strong  cords.  Nine  men  were  in  vain  employed  to  secure 
him ;  he  burst  away  from  them  all,  and  regained  his  native 
mountains  uninjured. 
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Edward,  What  a  shame  for  Magellan  !  I  suppose  the 
Patagonians  were  afraid  to  come  near  strangers  again  1 

Mr.  Austin.  Many  navigators  have  seen  individuals  of 
the  same  race  ;  but  Byron,  the  uncle  of  our  great  poet,  seems 
to  have  met  the  greatest  number  of  them  together.  His 
account  is  amusing,  and  you  may  read  it  to  us  ;  it  is  con- 
firmed by  Carteret  and  Wallis.  Captain  Wallis,  however, 
limits  their  stature  from  five  feet  ten  to  six  feet  and  a  half. 
Those  he  saw  were  strong  and  bony  ;  their  hands  and  feet 
remarkably  small ;  their  hair  strait  and  stiff.  They  were 
dressed  in  the  skins  of  the  guanaco,  a  small  camel,  and  they 
lived  principally  on  the  flesh  of  this  animal  and  the  ostrich, 
which  they  killed  with  a  sling  and  ate  raw.  All  accounts  re- 
present them  as  religious,  honest,  well  disposed,  and  lively. 

Charlotte.  But  they  were  not  real  giants  after  all.  Ed- 
ward, do  get  the  amusing  account  papa  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Austin.  Bring  the  first  volume  of  the  Collection  of 
Voyages  which  you  will  find  in  the  lower  shelf  of  the  first 
book-case  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  library.  But  observe 
my  rule  of  doing  every  thing  properly  at  the  first  attempt ; 
if  you  bring  the  wrong  book  you  shall  not  go  back  again. 

*♦  Take  care,  dear  Edward,"  said  Charlotte,  "  or  we  shall 
not  hear  the  story — the  lower  shelf  of  the  first  book  case." 
"  You  need  not  tell  me,  Charlotte,  I  know,  I  know ;"  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Edward  returned  w4th  the  right  volume, 
and  began  to  read  as  follows,  Charlotte  eagerly  looking  over 
him,  and  from  time  to  time  saying  the  words  out  loud  be- 
fore he  could  articulate  them; — "Just  as  we  came  to  an 
anchor,  I  saw  with  my  glass  a  number  of  horsemen  riding 
backward  and  forward  directly  abreast  of  the  ship,  and 
waving  something  white,  as  an  invitation  to  us  to  come  on 
shore.  As  I  was  very  desirous  to  know  what  these  people 
were,  I  ordered  out  my  twelve-oar'd  boat,  and  went  towards 
the  beach  with  Mr.  Marshall,  my  second  lieutenant,  and  a 
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party  of  men  very  well  armed.  Mr.  Gumming,  my  first 
lieutenant,  followed  in  the  six-oar'd  cutter.  When  we  came 
within  a  little  distance  of  the  shore,  we  saw,  as  near  as  I 
can  guess,  about  five  hundred  people,  some  on  foot,  but  the 
greater  part  on  horseback.  They  drew  up  upon  a  stony 
spot,  which  ran  a  good  way  into  the  sea,  and  upon  which 
it  was  very  bad  landing,  for  the  water  was  shallow,  and  the 
stones  very  large.  The  people  on  shore  kept  waving  and 
hollowing,  which,  as  we  understood,  were  invitations  to 
land.  I  could  not  perceive  that  they  had  any  weapons 
among  them  ;  however,  I  made  signs  that  they  should  re- 
tire to  a  little  distance,  with  which  they  immediately  com- 
plied. They  continued  to  shout  with  great  vociferation,  and 
in  a  short  time  we  landed,  though  not  without  great  difficulty, 
most  of  the  boat's  crew  being  up  to  the  middle  in  water.  I 
drew  up  my  people  on  the  beach,  with  my  officers  at  their 
head,  and  gave  orders  that  none  of  them  should  move  from 
that  station  till  I  should  either  call  or  beckon  to  them.  I 
then  went  forward  towards  the  Indians,  but  perceiving  that 
they  retired  as  I  advanced,  I  made  signs  that  one  of  them 
should  come  near.  As  it  happened,  my  signals  were  under- 
stood, and  one  of  them,  who  afterwards  appeared  to  be  a 
chief,  came  towards  me.  He  was  of  a  gigantic  stature,  and 
seemed  to  realize  the  tales  of  monsters  in  a  human  shape. 
He  had  the  skin  of  some  wild  beast  thrown  over  his  shoul- 
ders, as  a  Scotch  highlander  wears  his  plaid,  and  was 
painted  so  as  to  make  the  most  hideous  appearance  I  ever 
beheld.  Round  one  eye  was  a  circle  of  white,  a  circle  of 
black  surrounded  the  other,  and  the  rest  of  his  face  was 
streaked  with  paint  of  different  colours.  I  did  not  measure 
him,  but  if  I  may  judge  of  his  height  by  the  proportion  of  his 
stature  to  my  own,  it  could  not  be  much  less  than  seven 
feet.  When  this  frightful  Colossus  came  up,  we  muttered 
somewhat  to  each  other  as  a  salutation." 
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Charlotte.  How  droll  they  must  have  appeared  just  then. 

"  I  then  walked  with  him  towards  his  companions" — 
(don't  you  wonder  he  was  not  afraid,  Charlotte?) — "  to 
whom  as  I  advanced  I  made  signs  that  they  would  sit  down, 
and  they  all  readily  complied.  There  were  among  them 
many  women,  who  seemed  to  be  proportionably  large,  and 
few  of  the  men  were  less  than  the  chief  who  had  come  for- 
ward to  meet  me.  I  had  heard  their  voices  very  loud  at  a 
distance,  and  when  I  came  near  I  perceived  a  good  number 
of  very  old  men,  who  were  chanting  some  unintelligible 
words  in  the  most  doleful  cadence  I  ever  heard,  with  an 
air  of  serious  solemnity  which  inclined  me  to  think  it  was 
a  religious  ceremony.  They  were  all  painted,  and  clothed 
nearly  in  the  same  manner.  The  circles  round  the  eyes 
were  in  no  instance  of  one  colour,  but  they  were  not  univer- 
sally black  and  white,  some  being  white  and  red,  and  some 
red  and  black.  Their  teeth  were  as  white  as  ivory,  even, 
and  well  set ;  but,  except  the  skins,  which  they  wore  with 
the  hair  inwards,  most  of  them  were  naked,  a  few  only 
having  upon  their  legs  a  kind  of  boot,  with  a  short  pointed 
stick  fastened  to  each  heel,  which  served  as  a  spur.  Having 
looked  around  upon  these  enormous  goblins  with  no  small 
astonishment,  and  with  some  difficulty  made  those  that 
were  still  galloping  up,  sit  down  with  the  rest,  I  took  out 
a  quantity  of  yellow  and  white  beads,  which  I  distributed 
amongst  them,  and  which  they  received  with  very  strong 
expressions  of  pleasure.  I  then  took  out  a  piece  of  green 
silk  ribbon,  and  giving  the  end  of  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
them,  I  made  the  person  that  sat  next  take  hold  of  it,  and 
so  on  as  far  as  it  would  reach.  All  this  while  they  sat  very 
quietly,  nor  did  any  of  those  that  held  the  ribbon  attempt  to 
pull  it  from  the  rest,  though  I  perceived  that  they  were 
still  more  delighted  with  it  than  with  the  beads.  While 
the  ribbon  was  thus  extended,  I  took  out  a  pair  of  scissors, 
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and  cut  it  between  each  of  the  two  Indians  that  held  it,  so 
that  I  left  about  a  yard  in  the  possession  of  every  one, 
which  I  afterwards  tied  about  their  heads,  where  they  suf- 
fered it  to  remain  without  so  much  as  touching  it  while  I 
was  with  them.  Their  peaceable  and  orderly  behaviour  on 
this  occasion  certainly  did  them  honour,  especially  as  my 
presents  could  not  extend  to  the  whole  company.  Neither 
impatience  to  show  the  new  finery,  nor  curiosity  to  gain  a 
nearer  view  of  me,  and  what  I  was  doing,  brought  any  of 
them  from  the  station  I  had  allotted  him.  It  would  be  very 
natural  for  those  who  have  read  Gay's  Fables,  if  they  form 
an  idea  of  an  Indian,  almost  naked,  returning  to  his  fellows 
in  the  woods,  adorned  with  European  trinkets,  to  think  of 
the  monkey  that  had  seen  the  world." 
Charlotte. 

In  cities  long- 1  passed  my  days, 
Conversed  with  men,  and  learnt  their  ways ; 
Their  di-ess,  their  courtly  manners  see, 
Reform  your  state,  and  copy  me. 
Seek  ye 

Edward.  Do  have  done,  Mrs.  Parrot ;  you  are  always 
interrupting  me.     There  now,  I  have  lost  my  place. 

Mrs.  Austin.  Patience,  Edward,  I  will  find  it  for  you. 
You  may  go  on  here  : — 

"  The  people,  however,  whom  I  had  adorned,  were  not 
wholly  strangers  to  European  commodities ;  for,  upon  a 
closer  attention,  I  perceived  among  them  one  woman  who 
had  bracelets  either  of  brass  or  very  pale  gold,  upon  her 
arms,  and  some  beads  of  blue  glass,  strung  upon  two  long 
queues  of  hair,  which,  being  parted  at  the  top,  hung  down 
over  each  shoulder  before  her.  She  was  of  an  enormous 
size,  and  her  face,  if  possible,  more  frightfully  painted  than 
the  rest.     I  had  a  great  desire  to  learn  where  she  got  her 

2* 
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beads  and  bracelets,  and  inquired,  by  all  the  signs  I  could 
devise,  but  found  it  impossible  to  make  myself  understood. 
One  of  the  men  showed  me  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe, 
which  was  made  of  red  earth,  but  I  soon  found  that  they 
had  no  tobacco  among  them,  and  this  person  made  me  un- 
derstand that  he  wanted  some.  Upon  this  I  beckoned  to 
my  people,  who  remained  upon  the  beach,  drawn  up  as  I 
had  left  them,  and  three  or  four  of  them  ran  forward, 
imagining  that  I  wanted  them.  The  Indians,  who,  as  I 
had  observed,  kept  their  eyes  almost  continually  upon 
them,  no  sooner  saw  some  of  them  advance,  than  they  all 
rose  up  with  a  great  clamour,  and  were  leaving  the  place, 
as  I  supposed,  to  get  their  arms,  which  were  probably  left 
at  a  little  distance.  To  prevent  mischief,  therefore,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  alarm  which  had  thus  accidentally  been 
spread  among  them,  I  ran  to  meet  the  people  who  were,  in 
consequence  of  my  signal,  coming  from  the  beach,  and  as 
soon  as  I  was  within  hearing,  I  hollowed  to  them,  and  told 
them  that  I  would  have  only  one  come  up  with  all  the  to- 
bacco that  he  could  collect  from  the  rest.  As  soon  as  the 
Indians  saw  this,  they  recovered  from  their  surprise,  and 
every  one  returned  to  his  station,  except  a  very  old  man, 
who  came  up  to  me,  and  sung  a  long  song,  which  I  much 
regretted  my  not  being  able  to  understand." 

Mr,  Austin,  That  reminds  me,  Amy,  of  you,  when  you 
first  came  from  India,  and  used  to  sit  on  my  knee,  and  sing 
me  Hindostanee  songs,  when  you  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  English,  nor  I  understand  a  syllable  of  your  Hindoo  chant. 

Mrs.  Austin.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  children 
learn  and  forget  a  language.  In  three  months  Amy  spoke 
English  fluently,  and  only  recollected  a  few  words  of  her 
eastern  dialect. 

Amy.  I  am  sorry  I  have  forgotten  it :  I  should  like  to 
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be  able  to  talk  to  mamma  in  a  language  that  would  be  al- 
most peculiar  to  her  in  this  country.  She  generally  speaks 
to  the  native  servants  in  Hindoslanee. — I  beg  your  par- 
don, Edward,  I  see  you  want  to  get  on. 

Edward.  There  is  only  a  little  bit  more,  and  I  may  as 
well  finish  it : — "  Before  the  song  was  well  finished  Mr. 
Gumming  came  up  with  the  tobacco,  and  I  could  not  but 
smile  at  the  astonishment  which  I  saw  expressed  in  his 
countenance  upon  perceiving  himself,  though  six  feet  two 
inches  high,  a  pigmy  amongst  giants  ;  for  these  people  may 
indeed  more  properly  be  called  giants  than  tall  men.  Of 
the  few  among  us  who  are  full  six  feet  high,  scarcely  any 
are  broad  and  muscular  in  proportion  to  their  stature,  but 
look  rather  like  men  run  up  accidentally  to  an  unusual 
height ;  and  a  man  who  should  measure  only  six  feet  two 
inches,  and  equally  exceed  a  stout  well-set  man  of  the 
common  stature  in  breadth  and  muscle,  would  strike  us 
rather  as  being  of  a  gigantic  race,  than  as  an  individual 
accidentally  anomalous." — Very  hard  words,  indeed ;  I 
don't  understand  it ;  do  you,  Charlotte  ? 

Charlotte.  Oh  yes  !  well  enough.  Go  on,  I'll  tell  you 
when  you  have  done. 

Edward.  "  Our  sensations,  therefore,  on  seeing  five 
hundred  people,  the  shortest  of  whom  were  at  least  four 
inches  taller,  and  bulky  in  proportion,  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined. After  I  had  presented  the  tobacco,  four  or  five  of 
the  chief  men  came  up  to  me,  and  as  I  understood  by  the 
signs  they  made,  wanted  me  to  mount  one  of  their  horses, 
and  go  v/ith  them  to  their  habitations  ;  but  as  it  would  on 
every  account  have  been  imprudent  to  comply,  I  made 
signs  in  return  that  I  must  go  back  to  the  ship  :  at  this 
they  expressed  great  concern,  and  sat  down  in  their  sta- 
tions asain. 
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"  I  observed  that  they  had  with  them  a  great  number  of 
dogs,  with  which,  I  suppose  they  chace  the  wild  animals, 
which  serve  them  for  food.  The  horses  were  not  large, 
nor  in  good  case,  yet  they  appeared  to  be  nimble,  and  well 
broken.  The  bridle  was  a  leather  thong,  v/ith  a  small 
piece  of  wood  which  served  for  a  bit,  and  the  saddles  re- 
sembled small  pads  that  are  in  use  among  the  country  peo- 
ple in  England." 

Mrs.  Austin.  These  Patagonians  seem  to  have  been 
about  as  tall  as  the  giants  that  are  occasionally  exhibited 
amongst  ourselves,  but  more  robust.  There  is  one  very 
remarkable  difference,  they  seem  neither  to  have  been  un- 
healthy nor  imbecile.  Our  giants  are  generally  the  one  or 
the  other,  like  the  unfortunate  dwarfs  we  see. 

Charlotte.  Dear  mamma,  papa  has  told  us  of  giants, 
you  must  tell  us  about  the  unfortunate  dwarfs :  I  dare  say 
there  is  a  people  of  them  too  somewhere  or  other  in  this 
great  world. 

Mrs.  Austin.  Perhaps  there  may  be ;  papa  shall  help 
me  to  find  it  out,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  them  when 
it  comes  to  my  turn.  Florence,  can  you  not  remember 
some  story  for  our  entertainment? 

Florence.  I  will  read  you  one  which  I  cut  from  a  pe- 
riodical and  put  in  my  portfolio.     It  is  entitled 

THE  JEW  OF  HAMAH. 

"  There  lived  at  Hamah  a  Turk  called  Musfapha,  who 
having  accumulated  a  considerable  portion  of  wealth,  by 
carrying  on  a  trade  in  goats'  hair,  determined  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  His  family  consisted  of  his  wife, 
and  two  slaves  ;  and  as  the  lady  insisted  on  not  being  left 
behind,  the  good  man  resolved  to  sell  off  his  stock  of  goats' 
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hair,  to  take  his  household  with  him,  and  shut  up  his  house 
tUl  his  return :  the  only  difficulty  that  presented  itself  was, 
what  to  do  with  his  money.  He  did  not  like  to  be  robbed 
of  it  in  his  journey  through  the  desert:  he  did  not  like  to 
leave  it  in  an' empty  house:  and  there  were  not  any  of  his 
friends  to  whom  he  wished  to  trust  the  secret  of  his  wealth. 
After  much  deliberation,  he  placed  it  in  separate  parcels  at 
the  bottom  of  five  large  earthen  jars,  which  he  then  filled 
up  with  butter,  and  on  his  departure  sent  them  to  the  house 
of  one  of  his  neighbours,  a  Jew  named  Mousa,  to  keep  till 
his  return,  telling  him  it  was  a  stock  which  he  had  laid  in 
for  winter  consumption.  The  Jew,  however,  from  the 
weight  of  the  jars,  and  other  circumstances,  suspected  that 
they  contained  something  more  valuable  ;  and  as  soon  as 
Mustapha  was  fairly  on  his  way  to  Damascus  to  join  the 
caravan,  he  ventured  to  open  them,  when  finding  his  ex- 
pectations realized,  he  took  out  the  gold,  and  filled  the  jar 
up  again  with  butter,  so  carefully,  that  nobody  could  tell 
they  had  been  disturbed.  The  poor  Turk,  on  his  return 
from  the  pilgrimage,  soon  found  out  the  trick  that  the  Jew 
had  practised  upon  him  ;  but  as  the  jars  were  in  the  same 
apparent  state  as  when  he  left  them,  and  as  there  was  no 
evidence  as  to  their  contents,  it  was  plain  that  no  legal  pro- 
cess could  give  him  any  redress.  He  therefore  set  about 
to  devise  some  other  way  of  punishing  the  Jew,  and  of  re- 
covering, if  possible,  his  property  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
he  did  not  communicate  his  loss  to  any  person  but  his 
wife,  and  enjoined  on  her  the  strictest  secresy.  After  long 
consideration,  a  plan  suggested  itself:  in  one  of  his  visits 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Hems,  where  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  sell  his  goats'  hair  to  the  manufacturers 
of  the  Masklakhs,  for  which  that  place  is  famous,  he  fell 
in  with  a  troop  of  gypsies,  who  had  with  them  an  ape  of 
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extraordinary  sagacity.  He  prevailed  on  them  to  sell  him 
this  animal,  and  conveying  it  privately  to  his  house  ;^t 
Hamah,  shut  it  up  in  a  room  to  which  no  one  but  himself 
had  access.  He  then  went  to  the  bazaar,  and  bought  one 
of  the  dark  scanty  robes,  and  the  small  caps  or  kalpaks, 
with  a  speckled  handkerchief  tied  closely  round  it,  which 
is  the  prescribed  costume  of  the  Jews  throughout  the 
Turkish  empire  :  this  dress  he  took  care  invariably  to  put 
on  whenever  he  went  to  visit  his  ape,  and  as  he  always 
carried  him  his  meals,  and  indeed  never  allowed  any  other 
person  to  see  him,  the  animal  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
became  extremely  attached  to  him,  jumping  on  his  back, 
and  hugging  and  caressing  him  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
room.  As  he  was  walking  along  the  street  one  day,  he 
met  a  lad,  the  son  of  the  Jew  Mousa,  and  having  enticed 
him  into  his  house  by  the  promise  of  some  gift,  he  shut 
him  up  close  prisoner  in  a  detached  apartment  in  his  gar- 
den, at  such  a  distance  from  the  street,  and  from  the  other 
houses  in  the  town,  that  the  boy  could  not  discover  to  any 
one  his  place  of  confinement.  The  Jew,  after  many  days' 
search,  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  tidings  of  him,  con- 
cluded that  he  had  either  been  drowned,  or  strayed  out  of 
the  towm  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  wandering  Be- 
douins, and  as  he  v/as  his  only  child,  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
the  greatest  despair;  till  at  length  he  heard  by  accident, 
that  just  about  the  time  the  boy  was  missing,  he  had  been 
seen  walking  in  company  with  Hadgi  Mustapha.  The 
truth  instantly  flashed  on  his  mind,  and  he  recognized  in 
the  loss  of  his  son  some  stratagem  which  the  Turk  had 
planned  in  revenge  for  the  affair  of  the  butter  jars.  He 
immediately  summoned  him  before  the  cadi,  accused  him 
of  having  the  boy  in  his  possession,  and  insisted  on  his 
immediately  restoring  him.     3Iustapha  at  first  strenuously 
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denied  the  fact,  but  when  one  of  the  witnesses  positively- 
declared  he  saw  the  boy  go  into  his  house,  and  when  the 
cadi  was  about  to  pronounce  his  orders  that  he  should 
bring  him  into  court,  dead  or  alive  ;  "  Yah  Illah  el  Mlali^'' 
he  exclaimed ;  "  there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  his  power 
is  infinite,  he  can  work  miracles  when  it  seemeth  good  in 
his  sight.  It  is  true,  effendi,"  said  he,  addressing  himself 
to  the  cadi,  "  that  I  saw  the  Jew  Mousa's  son  passing  by 
my  house,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  old  friendship  existing 
between  his  father  and  myself,  I  invited  him  to  come  in 
and  to  eat  some  figs  which  I  had  just  been  gathering:  the 
boy,  however,  repaid  my  hospitality  with  rudeness  and 
abuse  ;  he  even  blasphemed  the  name  of  our  holy  prophet ! 
but  scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  words,  when  to  my  sur- 
prise and  horror,  he  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  monkey : 
in  that  form  I  will  produce  him,  and  as  a  proof  that  what 
I  tell  you  is  true,  you  will  see  that  he  will  immediately 
recognize  his  father."  At  this  instant,  a  servant,  who  was 
waiting  on  the  outside,  let  loose  the  ape  into  the  divan, 
who  seeing  that  the  Jew  was  the  only  person  present  in 
the  dress  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  mistook  him  for 
his  master,  jumped  upon  him,  and  clung  round  his  neck 
with  all  the  expressions  of  fondness  which  the  child  might 
be  supposed  to  exhibit  on  being  restored  to  the  parent. 
Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  convince  the  audience  of  the 
truth  of  Mustapha^ s  story.  "  A  miracle  !  a  real  miracle  !" 
they  cried  out ;  "  Great  is  Allah !  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet !"  and  the  Jew  was  ordered  to  take  the  monkey, 
and  retire  from  the  court.  A  compromise  was  now  his 
only  resource,  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  he 
repaired  to  Mustapha' s  house,  and  offered,  if  he  would 
liberate  his  son,  to  restore  all  the  money  taken  from  the 
butter  jars.     The  Turk  having  attained  his  object,  con- 
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sented  to  release  liis  prisoner ;  but  in  order  to  keep  up  liis 
own  credit,  he  stipulated  that  the  child  should  be  removed 
privately,  and  that  the  father,  with  his  whole  family,  should 
immediately  quit  the  place.  The  popular  belief  in  the 
miracle  remained  unshaken ;  and  so  great  was  the  disre- 
pute into  which  the  Jews  fell,  in  consequence  of  this  ad- 
venture, that  they  all  departed  one  after  the  other,  and 
none  have  ever  since  been  known  to  reside  in  Hamah." 

Mrs.  Austin.  That  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  oriental 
fiction.  I  should  suppose  that  Amy  could  give  us  some 
very  entertaining  stories  of  the  same  class,  as  she  has 
lived  in  the  East  Indies,  where  we  may  suppose  them  to 
be  the  common  tales  of  the  nursery.  Have  you  not  a 
great  store  of  them.  Amy  1 

Amy.  Not  so  many  as  you  would  suppose.  But  I  re- 
member an  incident  or  two  in  Japanese  history. 

Florence.  Let  us  hear  them  by  all  means.  We  shall  be 
delighted  to  know  something  of  the  Japanese. 

Amy.  You  know  that  the  Christians  who  early  colo- 
nised Japan  were  driven  from  the  island,  or  rather  exter- 
minated in  consequence  of  the  priests  intermeddling  with 
the  politics  of  the  country.  A  general  persecution  of  the 
Christians  could  not  happen  without  many  noble  examples 
of  self-devotion.  The  tirst  story  is  of  one  of  these  Chris- 
tian martyrs. 

*'  A  Japanese  woman  being  condemned  to  suffer  death  for 
having  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  uttered  a  sentiment 
worthy  of  the  most  distinguished  martyrs.  When  she 
was  brought,  together  with  her  husband  and  two  sons, 
bearing  also  an  infant  in  her  arms,  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, she  begged  to  suffer  last,  '  that,'  said  she,  '  I  may 
see,  before  I  die,  all  those  I  love  in  safety.'  Her  husband 
and  two  sons  having  undergone  their  sentence,  her  daugh- 
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ter  still  remained.  The  mother  then  raising  her  eye 
bathed  in  tears  to  heaven,  *  God  of  mercy,'  she  exclaimed, 
*  I  have  but  one  favour  left  to  ask,  that  thou  wilt  accept 
also  this  last  sacrifice  I  can  offer  of  myself  and  this  child, 
the  sole  remains  of  my  family,  and  all  the  earthly  gifts 
thou  hast  bestowed  upon  me  !'  At  these  words  she  em- 
braced her  daughter,  and  the  executioner,  with  a  single 
blow,  accomplished  the  martyrdom  of  the  mother  and  the 
child." 

Mrs,  Austin.  That  was  a  noble  example  of  female 
heroism.  History  affords  many  of  a  similar  character, 
which  do  honour  to  our  sex. 

Florence.  What  was  your  other  Japanese  story? 

Amy.  It  was  of  a  similar  self-sacrifice  from  another 
motive.     It  is  called  the  story  of 

THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 

*'  A  woman  in  Japan  was  left  a  widow  with  three  children, 
and  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  what  she  de- 
rived from  their  labour.  The  young  men,  having  never 
been  accustomed  to  a  life  of  toil,  scarcely  earned  common 
necessaries,  and  were  above  all  things  afflicted  at  not  being 
able  to  procure  their  mother  a  more  comfortable  subsistence. 
It  had  lately  been  proclaimed,  that  whoever  would  bring  a 
thief  to  justice  should  receive  a  considerable  reward.  The 
three  brothers,  whom  the  poverty  of  their  mother  affected 
ten  times  more  than  their  own  indigence,  unanimously 
made  a  resolution,  as  strange  as  it  was  heroic.  They 
agreed  that  one  of  the  three  should  pass  for  a  thief,  and  the 
two  others  should  accuse,  and  take  him  before  a  magistrate. 
Lots  were  drawn  which  should  be  the  victim  of  filial  affec- 
tion, and  it  fell  on  the  youngest,  who  was  immediately 
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bound  and  conducted  to  the  judge  ;  and  as  a  criminal,  un- 
derwent his  examination,  and  confessed  himself  guilty. 
He  was  then  sent  to  prison,  and  the  brothers  received  the 
promised  sum.  Before  they  returned  home  with  it  they 
found  means  to  gain  admission  into  the  place  of  his  con- 
finement, to  take  a  last  farewell  of  their  unfortunate  brother; 
and  supposing  they  were  unobserved,  they  threw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  prisoner,  and  by  their  tears  and 
groans,  accompanied  by  the  most  tender  embraces,  evinced 
the  excess  of  grief  and  despair  with  which  they  were  pene- 
trated. The  magistrate,  who  happened  to  be  in  a  part  of 
the  prison  from  which  they  could  easily  be  seen,  was 
astonished  at  the  scene  he  beheld,  and  gave  orders  to  one 
of  his  servants  to  follow  the  two  informers,  and  watch 
them  narrowly.  The  man  obeyed  ;  and,  at  his  return  re- 
lated, that  he  liad  traced  the  two  brothers  to  their  house, 
and  entering  unperceived,  stopping  at  the  door  of  their 
room,  from  whence  he  could  hear  all  they  said.  Their 
first  care  was  to  give  their  mother  the  money  which  they 
had  received  as  the  price  of  their  information. 

"  The  mother  testified  more  inquietude  than  joy  at  the 
sight  of  so  considerable  a  sum,  and  questioned  them  with 
eagerness  on  the  absence  of  their  third  brother.  The  un- 
fortunate young  men  could  only  answer  at  first  with  their 
tears  ;  but  at  length,  being  threatened  with  the  malediction 
of  a  parent  so  dear,  they  disclosed  to  her  the  dreadful  truth. 
The  mother,  penetrated  with  gratitude,  admiration,  and 
terror,  abandoned  herself  to  all  the  transports  of  a  just  de- 
spair, and  rushed  out  of  the  room  with  an  intention  to  go 
and  declare  everything  to  the  magistrate ;  but  was  restrained 
by  her  cruel  yet  generous  children,  who  both  threw  them- 
selves at  her  feet ;  whilst  she,  a  prey  to  all  the  most  im- 
petuous and  passionate  emotions,  that  anger,  grief,  and 
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tenderness  united,  conld  produce,  no  longer  able  to  support 
the  violence  of  so  many  distracting  agitations,  fell  senseless 
into  the  arms  of  one  of  her  sons. 

"  The  magistrate,  on  this  recital,  repaired  to  the  prison, 
and  interrogated  the  youngest  brother,  but  without  being 
able  to  induce  him  to  retract  a  word  of  his  confession. 

"  The  judge  then  assured  him,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  every  circumstance  of  his  history,  and  added,  that  he 
had  only  concealed  for  a  moment  this  knowledge,  from  a 
wish  to  see  to  what  excess  filial  piety  might  be  carried  in 
a  virtuous  breast.  He  then  hastened  to  recount  this  ad- 
venture to  the  Cubo  Sama,  or  sovereign  ;  and  this  prince, 
astonished  and  delighted  at  an  action  so  rare,  desired  to  see 
the  three  brothers,  and  the  happy  mother  of  these  virtuous 
children ;  on  whom  he  heaped  praises  and  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, assigning  to  the  youngest,  a  pension  of  fifteen 
hundred  crowns,  and  five  hundred  to  each  of  the  others.*' 

Mrs,  Austin.  That  is  a  very  curious  story.  But  I  doubt 
very  much  the  virtue  of  such  a  sacrifice.  It  is  at  the  best 
but  doing  evil  that  good  may  come. 

Mr.  Austin.  We  are  to  make  allowance  for  the  igno- 
rance of  this  remarkable  family.  They  were  not  so  well 
enlit?:htened  in  moral  philosophy  as  we  are ;  and  the  three 
brothers  certainly  acted  from  a  noble  motive.  It  was 
virtue,  although  our  superior  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  morality  may  enable  us  to  pronounce  it  mistaken  virtue. 
Cannot  you  remember  a  story,  Edward? 

Edioard.  I  can  read  a  scrap  from  my  common-place 
book.     (Reads.) 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  STOCKING  LOOM. 

*'  A  young  gentleman  of  no  fortune,  a  student  at  Oxford, 
fell  in  love  with  an  innkeeper's  daughter  of  that  town,  whose 
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circumstances  also  were  very  narrow.  He  had  philosophy 
enough  to  despise  superfluous  wealth,  and  judgment  enough 
to  see  the  necessity  of  a  competence :  but  love  was  head- 
strong, and  too  hard  for  reason :  so  that,  after  a  year  or  two 
of  ineffectual  delay,  they  bade  defiance  to  their  stars,  and 
had  courage  enough  to  marry !  The  scholar  gained  a  wife 
and  lost  a  fellowship,  the  only  small  subsistence  he  before 
depended  on. 

"  Our  innkeeper  often  upbraided  the  bridegroom  with  the 
barren  effects  of  his  learning,  and  thought  it  very  strange, 
as  he  well  might,  that  while  every  one  told  him  that  his 
son-in-law  was  a  great  scholar,  his  whole  stock  of  know- 
ledge could  not  help  him  to  one  penny  of  his  own  getting. 

"  Six  or  seven  months  after  this  marriage,  the  father-in- 
law  died,  miserably  poor ;  and  the  credit  which  his  industry 
maintained  in  his  lifetime  dying  with  him,  the  goods  he 
left  behind  were  seized  by  his  creditors,  and  the  student 
and  his  young  wife  turned  out  of  doors,  to  eat  the  bread  of 
fortune  where  they  could  find  it, 

"  The  wife  had  a  relation  in  town,  unable  to  contribute 
any  great  assistance.  She  took  them,  however,  into  a 
garret  of  her  house,  where  the  man  could  only  waste  his 
hours  between  books  and  sighs,  while  the  partner  of  his 
sorrows  made  hard  shift  to  pick  up  a  support  by  knitting 
stockings  at  a  certain  common  price  for  every  pair. 

"  At  last,  as  their  family  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  a 
child,  the  cares  of  the  lady  became  greater,  and  the  pa- 
tience of  both  less  fortified.  The  only  subject  of  their 
conversation  now  was  their  dread  of  what  would  become 
of  the  poor  infant  who  was  born  a  beggar  ;  but  sitting  con- 
stantly together  from  morning  to  night,  the  scholar  often 
fixed  his  eyes,  with  steadfast  attention,  on  the  motion  of 
his  wife's  fingers,  in  the  dexterous  management  of  the 
needles :  he  took  it  into  his  imagination,  that  it  was  not 
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impossible  to  contrive  a  little  loom,  which  might  do  the 
work  with  much  more  expedition. 

"  This  thought  he  communicated  to  his  wife ;  and  joining 
his  head  to  her  hands,  the  endeavour  succeeded  to  their 
wishes.  Thus  the  ingenious  stockmg  loom  was  first  in- 
vented, by  which  the  inventor  not  only  made  himself  and 
his  family  happy,  but  has  left  his  nation  indebted  to  him 
for  a  benefit  which  enables  us  to  export  silk  stockings  in 
vast  quantities,  and  to  great  advantage." 

Mrs.  Austin.  That  is  quite  an  interesting  scrap,  Ed- 
ward. I  hope  you  will  favour  us  with  some  more  from 
your  common-place  book.  But  where  is  Gerald  all  this  time  ? 

Gerald.  Here  I  am,  behind  the  Indian  screen,  finishing 
Woodstock. 

Mrs:  Austin.  Then  I  can  almost  forgive  you  :  the  in- 
terest of  the  Waverley  novels  is  so  overpowering ;  but  you 
must  not  desert  us  again  ;  it  is  contrary  to  all  rule  and  good 
manners. 

Gerald.  I  have  done  now.  Red-nosed  Noll  is  inimita- 
ble !  But  I  wish  the  account  of  Charles's  escape  was  more 
historical. 

Mrs.  Austin.  To  atone  for  your  absence  without  leave 
this  evening,  you  shall  give  us  the  historical  account  of 
Charles's  escape  to-morrow. 

Mr,  Austin.  You  will  find  Boscobel  and  Clarendon  in 
the  library,  and  you  may  prepare  your  account  for  us  by 
Monday  evening  :  your  mother  forgets  that  to-morrow  will 
be  Sunday,  when  you  will  be  engaged  in  more  appropriate 
reading. 

3frs.  Austin.  It  is  strange  that  I  should  have  forgotten 
the  day  of  the  week  ;  the  assembling  of  all  our  party 
for  the  holidays  should  have  reminded  me  of  Saturday 
evening. 

3* 
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CHAPTER  II. 


SUNDAY   EVENING. 


Charlotte.  What  do  people  mean  by  saying  that  we  are 
in  the  third  age  of  the  world  1  I  thought  an  age  was  a 
century,  or  a  hundred  years.  Is  it  not  a  great  deal  more 
than  three  hundred  years  since  the  world  was  made  ? 

il/r.  Austin.  Yes,  silly  child  !  it  is  nearly  six  thousand 
years  since  the  creation.  By  the  three  ages  of  the  world 
we  sometimes  designate  the  three  great  religious  eras : 
namely,  the  era  of  the  natural  or  unwritten  law  from  Adam 
to  Moses ;  the  written  law  from  Moses  to  our  Saviour ;  and 
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the  law  of  grace  at  our  Lord's  coming,  under  which  we 
now  are.  You  will  also  sometimes  hear  of  the  seven  ages 
of  the  world,  which  are  marked  by  the  most  important 
events  in  Scripture  : — 1.  The  age  of  the  creation,  from 
Adam  to  Noah.  2.  The  age  of  the  deluge,  from  Noah  to 
Abraham.  3.  The  age  of  the  covenant,  when  God,  by 
the  calling  of  Abraham,  chose  a  peculiar  people  to  preserve 
the  knowledge  of  himself  and  the  promise  of  the  Messiah 
revealed  to  ildam :  this  age  of  the  covenant  was  from 
Abraham  to  Moses.  4.  The  age  of  the  delivery  of  the 
written  law  to  the  Jewish  nation  by  Moses.  5.  The 
building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon.  6.  The  restoration  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple,  under 
Cyrus  ;  and,  7.  The  birth  of  Christ. 

Florence.  Until  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  under  Cyrus 
I  think  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  Scripture  history  ;  but  from 
that  time  to  the  commencement  of  the  New  Testament  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

Mr,  Austin.  That  period  does  not  fall  within  the  canon- 
ical books  of  Scripture,  which  is  the  reason  you  cannot  read 
of  it  in  the  Bible  ;  but  as  I  think  it  very  important  that  you 
should  be  acquainted  with  it,  I  will,  next  Sunday  evening, 
give  you  a  slight  sketch  of  Jewish  history,  from  the  building 
to  the  destruction  of  the  second  tempje.  As  I  think  one 
branch  of  knowledge  is  always  more  firmly  fixed  in  our 
minds  by  its  connection  with  another,  I  will  now  tell  you 
the  periods  of  profane  history,  which  accord  with  those  I 
have  mentioned  of  the  Scriptures  : — Of  the  first  age  of  the 
world  there  is  no  record  except  from  the  book  of  Genesis. 
In  the  second  age  Nineveh  was  built,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt  establisbed.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built  at 
this  period,  and  those  astronomical  observations  of  .the 
Chaldeans  were  made,  which  were  given  to  the  companions 
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of  Alexander  when  he  conquered  Babylon.  In  the  third, 
or  the  age  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  the  ancient  king- 
doms of  Greece,  Phoenicia,  and  Tyre  were  founded.  The 
fourth,  or  age  of  the  written  law  delivered  to  Moses,  [B.  C. 
1184,]  was  also  the  epoch  of  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  of 
fabulous  history  generally,  when  heroes  and  demi-gods 
were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  ruled  the  earth — as 
Herculus,  Theseus,  Castor  and  Pollux,  &;c.  In  the  fifth 
age,  or  the  building  of  the  Temple,  we  find  the  foundation 
of  Carthage,  [869,]  the  first  and  second  Assyrian  empire, 
and  Rome,  [750,]  within  litde  more  than  a  century  of  each 
other.  Sardanapalus  and  Nebuchadnezzar  flourished  at 
this  time.  The  sixth  age  is  the  age  of  the  union  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  under  Cyrus  who  destroyed  the  Baby- 
lonish Empire  [538].  This  is  about  the  period  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome.  It  is  from  this  time 
that  I  am  to  give  you  the  sketch  I  have  promised  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  too  much 
chronology  at  once,  I  shall  only  now  observe,  that  Semi- 
ramis  and  Jephtha  were  contemporaries,  and  lived  at  the 
period  of  the  siege  of  Troy ;  that  the  seven  sages  of  Greece 
flourished  about  the  time  of  Cyrus ;  that  Isaiah,  Hesiod, 
and  Homer  were  nearly  contemporaries,  and  that  Herodotus, 
the  father  of  profane  history,  wrote  about  the  time  that  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  arranged  the  books  of  sacred  history  from 
Moses  to  their  own  times. 

During  the  seventy  years  of  the  Jewish  captivity  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  language  was  nearly  lost.  The  Jews  mingled 
it  w^ith  that  of  the  Chaldean  conquerors,  which  nearly  re- 
sembled their  own,  and  wrote  the  Hebrew  with  the  Chal- 
daic  characters.  Some  portions  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  are 
written  in  the  Syriac  or  Chaldee  tongue.  The  Samaritans, 
how  ever,  retained  the  ancient  manner  of  writing,  and  pre- 
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served  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses,  in  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  letter  and  language. 

Amy.  From  what  we  read  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and 
other  buildings  in  Scripture,  the  arts  in  those  times  seem 
to  have  been  in  great  perfection  amongst  the  Jews. 

Mr.  Austin.  Both  the  first  and  second  temple  were  chiefly 
built  by  foreign  workmen.  The  Jews  principally  applied 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  they  traded 
with  the  superabundant  produce  of  their  fruitful  land,  which 
was,  according  to  the  promise,  "  Flowing  in  milk  and  honey, 
fertile  in  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil."  In  the  enumeration  of 
the  trade  of  Tyre,  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  it  is  said 
that  the  Israelites  traded  in  the  markets  of  that  great  city 
in  wheat  and  honey,  and  oil  and  balm.  The  balm-tree  grew 
anciently  only  in  Palestine,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  that 
of  other  countries  was  not  held  in  esteem.  It  seems  that 
the  produce  of  the  various  countries  of  the  East  were  uni- 
versally exchanged  at  Tyre  for  the  "  multitude  of  the  wares 
of  its  making."  The  prophet  says,  "  Arabia  brought  goats 
and  sheep ;  Damascus  wine  and  white  wool ;  Tarshish 
spices,  precious  stones,  and  gold ;  Syria  emeralds,  purple, 
embroidered  work,  fine  linen,  coral,  and  agate."  Other 
nations  brought  silver,  iron,  tin,  lead,  shinmg  iron  (or  steel), 
vessels  of  brass,  cassia,  calamus,  ivory,  ebony,  cedar,  and 
rich  apparel ;  some  traded  at  the  Tyrian  fairs  in  horses  and 
mules  ;  and  others  "  in  the  persons  of  men."  From  this 
great  emporium,  close  to  their  own  shores,  the  Jews  were 
therefore  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 
But  we  have  had  enough  of  Jewish  history  for  the  present. 
It  is  our  custom.  Amy,  to  choose  in  turn  some  virtue,  which 
it  is  my  task  to  find  one  model  of  from  Scripture  :  as  you 
are — I  will  not  say  the  stranger — but  the  latest  arrival,  you 
shall  choose  to-night.     What  shall  it  be  ? 
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Amy.  Obedience  to  parents. 

Mr.  Austin.  A  good  choice,  Amy ;  for  the  worst  parents 
are  anxious  for  the  virtues  of  their  children,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  observance  of  this  one  duty  leads  to  the  ful- 
filment of  all  the  other  commandments.  Gerald,  what 
would  you  illustrate  it  by  ? 

Gerald.  I  think  I  would  choose  the  example  of  Isaac,  in 
the  land  of  Moriah  :  he  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  his  father. 

Mr.  Austin.  The  name  of  Isaac  means  laughter  or  mirth  ; 
and  his  obedience  rendered  him  always  the  joy  of  his  pa- 
rents.    Amy,  what  would  you  choose  ? 

Amy.  I  would  choose  a  more  certain  example  of  resig- 
nation than  Isaac  in  the  same  situation — Jephtha's  daughter  : 
she  is  more  than  resigned  to  his  will ;  she  is  happy  to  be 
the  price  of  his  glory.* 

Mr.  Austin.  Her  reply  does,  indeed,  convey  this  idea, 
and  it  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  devotedness  of  your  sex  : 
"  My  father,  if  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord, 
do  to  me  according  to  that  which  hath  proceeded  out  of  thy 
mouth  :  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  taken  vengeance  for 
thee  of  thine  enemies."  Florence,  what  example  would 
you  choose  ? 

Florence,  I  would  choose  the  kind-hearted  Ruth  : 
"  Orphah  kissed  her  mother  in  love,  but  Ruth  clave  unto 
her." 

Charlotte.  I  would  choose  Queen  Esther,  who  minded 
all  her  uncle  Mordecai  said  to  her  (just  as  Amy  minds  you, 
papa),  and  saved  him,  and  all  her  nation.  What  a  pretty 
story  that  is,  and  what  a  beautiful  palace  she  lived  in,  the 
pavement  of  porphyry  and  blue   marble  and  alabaster,  the 

*  See  Cut  on  p.  30. 
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hangings  of  green  and  white  and  hhie,  fastened  with  purple 
cords  and  silver  rings  to  pillars  of  marble,  and  even  the  bed- 
steads of  gold  and  silver. 

Echvard.  I  would  choose  Samuel  when  he  was  a  child, 
and  stood  with  Eli  in  the  Temple,  and  was  so  obedient  to 
him  when  Eli's  own  sons  were  so  wicked. 

Mrs.  Austin.  I  think  you  have  rather  named  an  instance 
of  disobedience  than  of  obedience,  Edward. 

Edward.  Then  choose  for  me,  mamma. 

Mrs.  Austin.  I  would  name  a  higher  than  all  these. 
Samuel  was  consecrated  from  his  birth,  and  was  called  by- 
God  as  a  child  in  the  first  temple  to  hear  his  will ;  but  I 
would  name  that  Holy  Child,  to  whom  the  will  of  his 
Father  was  shown  from  all  eternity,  and  who  yet,  after 
declaring  it  to  the  learned  of  Israel  in  the  second  temple, 
meekly  returned  to  live  with  his  human  parents,  and  was 
subject  to  them  in  all  things,  till  he  entered  publicly  on  his 
divine  mission. 

Mr.  Austin.  All  human  example  of  virtue  must  of  course 
fall  infinitely  short  of  this  divine  model ;  but  the  one  I  had 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  virtue  of  obedience  has  received  the 
express  approbation  of  God  himself,  who  commanded  Jere- 
miah to  set  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  disobedient  Jews,  as 
at  once  a  model  and  a  reproach. 

Mrs.  Austin.  I  do  not  recollect  what  you  allude  to. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  mean  the  example  of  the  Rechabites. 
Edward,  do  you  remember  anything  of  Jehu  ? 

Edward.  I  think  it  was  he  who  killed  that  wicked  Jeze- 
bel, when  she  painted  her  face,  and  dressed  her  head,  and 
looked  out  at  the  window. 

Mrs.  Austin.  Yes,  it  was  he.  During  the  short  time 
that  Jehu  walked  in  the  law  of  God,  he  destroyed  the  wor- 
shippers of  Baal,  and  he  chose  on  that  occasion  Jehonadab, 
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the  son  of  Rechab,  "  to  come  with  him,  and  see  his  zeal 
for  the  Lord."  This  Jehonadab  he  employed  to  clear  the 
house  of  Baal  of  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  that  they 
might  not  be  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  idolaters. 
Jehu  soon  relapsed  from  the  virtue  he  had  so  boastingly 
displayed,  and  fell  into  the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam ;  but  his 
friend,  who  had  made  no  vain-glorying,  terrified  at  the 
wickedness  of  his  nation,  determined  to  separate  his  own 
children  from  it,  as  he  had,  on  the  day  of  the  fearful  destruc- 
tion made  by  Jehu,  withdrawn  the  people  of  God  from  the 
house  of  Baal.  He,  therefore,  commanded  his  children  and 
their  posterity  to  live  in  tents,  "  to  build  no  house,  nor 
plant  vineyards,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  drink  wine  all  their 
days."  From  the  days  of  Jehu  to  Jeremiah  they  continued 
faithful  to  his  injunctions,  and  were,  like  the  Nazarites, 
distinguished  for  the  holiness  of  their  lives.  Some  have 
believed  them  to  be  the  same  as  the  Essenes,  who  were  a 
simple  and  upright  race,  spending  most  of  their  time  in 
prayer  and  meditating  on  the  law,  had  all  their  goods  in 
common,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  plain  diet  and  pure 
manners.  Jeremiah  was  commanded  to  bring  the  Recha- 
bites  into  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  temple,  and  set  wine 
for  them  to  drink,  but  they  refused  to  partake  of  it,  alleging 
the  commands  of  Jehonadab,  and  saying  to  the  prophet, 
*'  Neither  have  we  house  nor  vineyard,  nor  field  nor  seed, 
but  we  have  dwelt  in  tents,  and  have  obeyed  and  done  ac- 
cording to  all  that  Jehonadab,  our  father,  commanded  us." 
Jeremiah  was  then  commanded  to  expostulate  with  the 
Israelites,  to  set  before  them  the  example  of  the  sons  of 
Jehonadab,  who  had  done  all  that  he  had  enjoined  them, 
whilst  the  men  of  Judah  had  not  observed  the  command- 
ments of  God,  sent  to  them  early  and  late  by  the  prophets. 
And  Jeremiah  said  to  the  Rechabites,  "  Because  ye  have 
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obeyed  the  commandments  of  Jehonadab,  your  father,  and 
kept  all  his  precepts,  and  done  according  to  all  that  he  hath 
commanded  you,  there  shall  not  a  man  be  cut  offfrom  Jehon- 
adab, the  son  of  Rechab,  to  stand  before  the  Lord  for 
ever." 

After  a  few  brief  observations  on  this  example  of  the 
observance  of  the  precepts  of  the  fifth  commandment,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  its  promised  reward,  the  conversation  was 
discontinued,  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  the  duties  of 
Sunday  evening. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


MONDAY    EVENING. 


On  Monday  morning  Gerald  was  principally  employed 
in  preparing  himself  for  the  account  he  was  to  give  of  the 
escape  of  Charles  the  Second,  after  the  battle  of  Worces- 
ter ;  and  when  Mrs.  Austin  reminded  him  of  the  task  she 
had  enjoined  him,  he  began  his  relation,  without  preface  or 
explanation,  to  the  great  perplexity  of  the  juniors  of  the 
party. 

"  You  must  stop,  Gerald,"  said  Mr.  Austin,  who  soon 
perceived  that  Charlotte  and  Edward  misunderstood  much 
of  his  narrative;  "you  forget  how  young  some  of  your 
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audience  are  :  Amy  and  Florence  of  course  understand  you, 
but  I  dare  say  neither  Edward  nor  Charlotte  know  what 
Charles  you  are  speaking  of." 

Edivard.  I  do,  papa.  Gerald  is  talkmg  of  Charles 
Stuart,  who  was  dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  and  took  such 
long  steps  up  and  down  the  old  house  in  the  highlands, 
that  the  lady  was  frightened,  and  told  her  husband,  "  She 
was  afraid  of  that  big  woman  who  was  taking  such  unco 
long  strides  in  the  ha'.  " 

Mr.  Austin.  No,  not  that  Charles  Stuart:  that  was 
Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender.  We  are  speaking  of 
Charles  the  Second.  You  botli  remember  ihe  shocking 
death  of  his  fatlier,  Charles  the  First. 

Charlotte.  Oh  yes  ;  and  I  remember  what  you  wrote  in 
Florence's  abstract,  "  That  he  died  greater  than  he  had 
lived." 

Mr.  JJustin.  That  is  the  remark  of  Bishop  Burnet,  a 
writer  of  those  times,  who  justly  says,  that  Charles  the 
First,  in  his  sad  captivity  and  tragical  death,  showed  that 
which  has  been  often  obserj^ed  of  the  whole  race  of  the 
Stuarts,  "  that  they  bore  misfortune  better  than  pros- 
perity." 

3lrs.  Jlustin.  That  is  not  unusual  with  selfish  and  self- 
willed  people,  who,  when  they  can  no  longer  follow  the 
impulse  of  their  own  passions,  can  neither  injure  them- 
selves nor  others  in  action,  show  a  great  deal  of  passive 
endurance  in  misfortune.  That  same  dependance  on  self, 
which  has  made  their  prosperity  so  giddy,  gives  their  out- 
ward demeanour  an  appearance  of  dignity  in  adversity. 
But  the  last  hours  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  had  more  than 
this  seeming  merit,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  truly  reli- 
gious. 

Mr.  Jlustin.  Immediately  on  his  death  the  Scotch  (who 
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had  delivered  him  up  to  the  English),  proclaimed  his  son 
king,  and  sent  Sir  George  Wincam  to  the  island  of  Jersey, 
where  Charles  the  Second  then  was,  to  negotiate  for  his 
return  to  Scotland.  The  conditions  proposed  to  the  young 
king  were  sufficiently  hard,  but  he  agreed  to  them,  not 
knowing  what  better  to  do.  On  his  arrival  in  Scotland  he 
was  very  ill  obeyed,  or  rather  very  strictly  governed,  and 
was  obliged  to  conform  to  some  things  contrary  to  his  best 
feelings,  as  the  signing  of  papers  condemning  his  father's 
memory  and  actions,  and  to  others  which  were  at  variance 
with  his  previous  habits  and  the  vivacity  of  a  youth  of 
about  twenty-one.  "  He  wrought  himself,"  says  Burnet, 
*'  into  as  grave  a  deportment  as  he  could." 

Florence.  Poor  fellow,  how  I  pity  him  ! 

Mr.  Austin.  This  forced  hypocrisy  was  a  serious  injury 
to  his  character  at  an  after  period.  "  He  heard  many 
prayers  and  sermons,  some  of  a  great  length  :  in  one  fast 
day  there  were  six  sermons  preached  without  intermission." 
The  Bishop  I  here  quote  was  present  at  this  tedious  ser- 
vice, and  not  a  little  weary  of  it,  as  he  confesses.  "  And 
if  at  any  time  there  had  been  any  gaiety  at  court,  such  as 
dancing  or  playing  at  cards,  he  was  severely  reproved  for 
it.  And  all  this  was  managed  with  so  much  rigor,  and  so 
little  discretion,  that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  beget  in 
him  an  aversion  to  all  sort  of  strictness  in  religion."  None 
of  his  father's  friends  were  suffered  to  approach  him,  and 
because  the  common  people  showed  him  some  afl^ection, 
the  crowds  that  pressed  to  see  him  were  driven  back  by 
force.  An  army  was  assembled  to  support  his  title,  but  he 
was  only  once  allowed  to  visit  the  camp,  lest  he  should 
gain  the  affections  of  the  soldiery. 

This  army  was  one  of  the  finest  that  the  Scotch  had 
ever  brought  together,  but  it  was  badly  commanded.  Crom- 
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well  lost  no  time  in  marching  into  Scotland,  and  got  into 
such  difficulties  near  Dunbar,  that  "  he  looked  on  himself 
as  undone."  The  folly  of  the  Scotch  preachers,  however, 
who  fancied  themselves  inspired  warriors,  gave  him  battle 
and  victory.  Charles  is  said  to  have  been  much  rejoiced 
at  their  defeat,  as  he  hoped  it  would  humble  the  pride  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Scotch  government.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fanaticism  of  the  times  attributed  every 
public  misfortune  to  the  wralh  of  heaven  at  his  indivi- 
dual faults  ;  he  was  called  on  to  acknowledge  this  in  a  pub- 
lic document,  and  was  altogether  so  harassed,  that  losing  all 
patience,  he  made  his  escape  from  Stirling  in  the  night, 
with  the  intention  of  joining  a  body  of  the  old  cavaliers  (as 
the  royalists  were  called)  at  Dundee.  This  design  was 
frustrated ;  but  he  was  better  treated  after  this  attempt  to 
recover  his  liberty,  as  the  Scotch  government,  knowing 
Avhat  consequence  his  name  was  to  their  cause,  was  afraid 
of  driving  him  to  some  desperate  resolution.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year  Charles  was  crowned  at  Scone 
(Cromwell  had  possession  of  Edinburgh),  and  with  the 
crown  acquired  some  of  the  authority  of  a  king.  He  took 
the  field  about  July,  1651  ;  his  army  was  numerous  and 
well  ordered,  his  artillery  excellent,  and  the  position  he 
occupied,  on  the  banks  of  a  deep  river,  almost  impregnable. 
Cromwell  in  a  few  days  would  have  been  forced  to  retire 
from  want  of  provision,  and  any  check,  in  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  English  nation,  which  was  then  wavering 
between  him  and  the  king,  would  have  been  ruin  to  his 
cause ;  but,  by  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  General 
Brown,  he  was  suffered  to  gain  the  passes  of  the  river,  and 
the  situation  of  the  two  armies  was  reversed.  Cromwell 
had  now  got  behind  Charles,  so  as  to  cut  off  his  supplies 
of  provisions,  and  therefore  Charles  adopted  the  bold  re- 
4« 
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solution  of  marching  into  England,  as  he  was  now  much 
nearer  that  country  than  the  English  army.  Scotland  could 
not  maintain  the  war  another  year,  and  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  northern  parts  of  England  were  well  affected  to  his 
cause.  He  marched  into  England  accordingly,  but  was 
disappointed  in  all  his  expectations.  His  English  subjects 
did  not  flock  to  his  standard,  and  his  panic-struck  soldiers 
fled  before  Cromwell  at  Worcester,  almost  at  the  first  onset. 
The  victory  cost  so  little  blood,  that  little  cruelty  was  exer- 
cised by  the  victors  towards  the  prisoners  taken  on  the 
spot,  and  even  the  menial  servants  of  the  king  were  set  free 
three  days  after  the  battle.  But  many  of  those  who  ran 
away  were  barbarously  used  by  the  country  people  :  some 
were  killed  ;  some  were  starved  to  death  ;  and  others  were 
bought  and  sold  as  slaves  for  a  small  price  !  Those  who 
were  found  in  the  town  of  Worcester  (chiefly  Charles's 
English  adherents,  for  the  Scotch  had  deserted  the  town,) 
"were  driven  like  cattle  with  a  guard  to  London;  many 
perished  for  v/ant  of  food ;  and,  being  enclosed  in  little 
rooms  till  they  were  sold  to  the  plantations  for  slaves,  they 
died  of  all  diseases."*  Such  are  the  horrors  of  civil 
war ! 

I  think,  Gerald,  your  young  audience  will  now  under- 
stand you  if  you  begin  the  narrative  of  Charles's  escape 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  which  Cromwell,  in  his  puri- 
tanical cant,  called  "  his  crowning  mercy." 

Gerald.  As  I  am  quite  a  cavalier,  I  must  have  you  all 
confess  that  the  battle  was  not  lost  by  any  want  of  courage 
or  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  king  :  his  troops  were  ill  dis- 
ciplined and  disunited, — a  motley  crew,  disagreeing  in  reli- 
gious and  political  principles.     "  There  were  few  to  com- 

*  Clarendon. 
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mand,  and  none  to  obey."  All  the  night  previous  to  the 
battle  Charles  was  on  horseback,  visiting  the  stations  of 
tlie  troops  :  he  charged  in  person  ;  and,  during  the  engage- 
ment, rode  up  and  down,  hat  in  hand,  entreating  the  soldiers 
to  stand  to  their  arms  like  men ;  and,  finding  his  entreaties  in 
vain,  desired  them  "  to  shoot  him,  rather  than  keep  him  alive 
to  see  the  consequences  of  that  fatal  battle."  The  highland- 
ers  behaved  like  brave  fellows,  as  they  always  do,  fighting 
with  the  but-end  of  their  muskets  when  their  ammunition 
was  exhausted,  but  the  cavalry  gave  way  at  once.  At  the 
first  onset  Charles  met  a  party  flying,  and  begged  them  to 
turn  and  follow  him  a  little,  that  they  might  see  there  were 
no  enemies  pursuing  !  At  six  in  the  evening  (3d  Septem- 
ber, 1651),  the  enemy  having  got  possession  of  the  town, 
lie  retreated  from  Worcester,  through  St.  Martin's  Gate, 
accompanied  by  the  main  body  of  horse,  as  yet  safe  and 
sound.  "  Though  he  could  get  few  to  fight  with  him, 
there  were  but  too  many  to  fly  with  him  ;"  and  about  half 
a  mile  from  Worcester  he  halted  on  Barbon's  Bridge,  to 
consult  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Wilmot,  and 
others,  whether  it  were  not  still  possible  to  recover  the  day. 
They  decided  in  the  negative,  and  a  retreat  into  Scotland 
was  resolved  on.  This  might  have  been  efl'ected  if  good 
order  had  been  maintained  ;  but  there  was,  as  Lord  Claren- 
don says,  "  paleness  in  every  man's  looks,  and  jealousy 
and  confusion  in  their  faces  ;"  and  the  king's  confidential 
friends  agreeing  that  scarcely  anything  worse  could  befall 
him  than  a  return  into  Scotland,  they  persuaded  him  to 
separate  from  the  main  body  of  fugitives,  and  to  seek  a 
temporary  concealment  in  the  hiding-places  of  the  Catholic 
priests,  till  some  means  could  be  devised  for  his  escape  to 
the  continent. 
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Mr.  Austin.  This  was  the  wisest  plan  they  could  have 
devised  ;  for  the  Catholics  were  but  too  well  accustomed 
to  all  the  shifts  and  stratagems  that  persecution  gives  rise 
to,  and  it  was  principally  owing  to  the  exertions  of  some 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Bennet  that  Charles  finally 
escaped  ;  and  this  was  one  cause  of  the  inclination  he 
showed  towards  the  Catholic  religion,  if  indeed  religion  he 
could  be  said  to  have  any,  in  hi.^  maturer  years. 

Mrs.  Austin.  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  that  religion 
can  be  but  unstable  which  is  influenced  by  any  favour  re- 
ceived from  man. 

Gerald.  The  king's  friends,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
brought  him  first  to  a  place  called  White  Ladies,  from 
having  been  formerly  a  convent  of  Cistertian  nuns,  about 
twenty-six  miles  from  Worcester,  and  close  to  Boscobel, 
— the  house  of  William  Penderel,  a  royalist  farmer,  where 
the  Earl  of  Derby  had  been  concealed  a  short  time  before. 

Lord  Derby  brought  William  Penderel  into  the  inner 
parlour,  where  Charles  was,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  king — 
you  must  preserve  him,  as  you  did  me." 

Charles  then  blackened  his  hands  and  face  with  the  soot 
of  the  chimney,  took  off  his  blue  riband,  had  his  hair  cut 
close,  put  on  a  coarse  shirt,  and  Richard  Penderel's  green 
suit  and  leathern  doublet,  and  hurried  out  of  the  house  by 
the  back  door,  there  taking  a  sorrowful  leave  of  two  or 
three  who  were  in  the  secret.  It  was  well  he  made  such 
haste,  for  he  had  not  been  gone  half  an  hour,  when  the 
house  was  visited  by  a  party  of  rebel  troopers.  Williatn 
Penderel  conducted  him  to  th.e  thickest  part  of  a  wood 
called  Spring  Coppice;  Richard,  Humphry,  and  George 
Penderel  kept  watch  on  the  outskirts,  and  John,  the  fifth 
brother,  went  with  Lord  Wilmot,  who  had  resolved  to  lurk 
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about  within  a  few  miles  of  the  king,  till  he  could  procure 
some  means  of  his  leaving  the  kingdom. 

About  sunrise  on  Thursday  morning,  Richard  Penderel 
and  the  king  reached  the  closest  part  of  the  wood  ;  but  the 
thickest  tree  in  it  afforded  little  shelter  against  the  torrents 
of  rain  that  fell.  Richard  went  to  the  house  of  his  sister, 
and  borrowed  a  blanket  for  the  king  to  sit  on,  and  desired 
her  to  bring  some  food  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  hungry 
and  weary  fugitive.  She  prepared  a  mess  of  milk,  and 
brought  it  with  some  butter  and  eggs  to  the  wood.  Charles 
was  startled  at  seeing  her,  but  said  in  his  own  cheerful 
frank  manner,  "  Good  woman,  can  you  be  faithful  to  a  dis- 
tressed cavalier  ?"  She  answered,  "Yes,  sir;  I  will  die 
rather  than  discover  you." 

On  Thursday  night,  when  it  grew  dark,  Charles  left  the 
wood,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  towards  Wales,  but 
before  he  set  out  on  this  perilous  journey,  he  went  into  the 
house  called  Hobnal  Grange,  to  vistt  Dame  Penderel. 
Here  he  completed  his  disguise,  was  furnished  with  a 
woodman's  bill,  and  took  the  name  of  Will  Jones. 

About  two  miles  from  Hobnal  Grange  stood  Evelin  Mill, 
where  they  met  with  an  unpleasant  alarm.  The  miller 
was  a  staunch  royalist,  and  had  a  party  of  cavaliers  con- 
cealed in  his  house :  he  was  standing  on  the  watch  at  the 
outside,  when  Richard  unfortunately  suffered  a  gate  to  clap  ; 
and  when  the  loyal  miller,  in  no  friendly  voice,  called  out 
"Who's  there?"  he  thought  he  was  in  pursuit  of  them, 
and  precipitately  leaving  the  road,  led  the  king  to  a  deep 
brook,  which  they  were  obliged  to  wade  through,  nearly 
up  to  the  middle ;  and  the  wetting  of  their  garments  added 
much  to  the  discomfort  of  their  march.  The  night  was  so 
dark,  that  the  rustling  of  Richard's  coarse  clothes  was  the 
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best  g-Liide  through  the  brook  and  the  thick  woody  paths 
they  crossed. 

Mr.  Austin.  The  miller,  I  dare  say,  was  just  as  much 
alarmed  as  they  were.  This  mutual  distrust  was  a  part  of 
the  miseries  of  the  limes. 

Gerald.  In  this  uncomfortable  plight  they  walked  on, 
and  reached  Madely  about  midniglit,  within  lialf  a  mile  of 
which  Charles  had  hoped  to  cross  the  Severn.  Penderel 
took  him  to  the  house  of  a  friend  on  whom  he  could  de- 
pend. The  family  were  all  in  bed,  but  when  he  told  the 
daughter  of  the  house  that  the  king  was  with  him,  she 
willingly  let  them  in,  and  gave  them  immediate  refresh- 
ment. Mr.  Wolf,  the  master  of  the  house,  told  Charles 
it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  remain  in  the  village,  and  before 
daylight  took  him  to  a  barn  at  a  little  distance.  On  in- 
quiry, he  found  that  all  the  bridges  over  the  Severn  were 
guarded,  and  the  passage-boats  secured,  and  he  advised 
Charles  to  return  to  Boscobel  until  some  plan  could  be  de- 
vised for  his  escape.  Mrs.  Wolf,  observing  that  the  colour 
of  the  king's  hands  did  not  accord  with  the  rest  of  his  dis- 
guise, stained  them  with  w^alnut  juice  :  he  left  the  barn  at 
night,  and  at  three  on  Saturday  morning  again  reached 
Boscobel.  Penderel  left  Charles  in  the  wood  whilst  he 
went  to  see  who  might  be  in  the  house.  He  there  found 
Colonel  Careless,  one  of  the  royalist  army,  "  who  had 
seen  the  last  man  killed  at  Worcester,"  and  he  brought 
him  to  give  his  attendance  to  the  king,  whom  they  found 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree.*  Charles  went  with 
them  to  the  house,  and  ate  heartily  of  bread  and  cheese, 
while  Dame  Penderel  got  ready  a  posset  of  thin  milk  and 
small  beer;  and  she  prepared  the  still  greater  comfort  of 

*  See  frontispiece. 
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warm  water,  to  wash  his  swollen  and  lacerated  feet.  They 
gave  him  dry  clothes  and  whole  stockings,  of  which  he 
was  much  in  need,  and  as  there  were  no  shoes  in  the  house 
that  would  fit  him,  the  good  dame  dried  his  own  with  hot 
wood  embers.  Colonel  Careless  acted  barber,  and  cut  the 
king's  hair  quite  close  to  the  top  of  his  head,  but  leaving 
it  long  at  the  ears,  in  the  country  fashion.  They  then  re- 
turned to  the  wood,  where  William  helped  Careless  and 
the  king  to  mount  into  a  thick-leafed  oak,  and  throwing  up 
a  cushion  for  Charles  to  sit  on,  they  persuaded  him  to  lay 
his  liead  on  his  faithful  friend's  lap,  and  take  some  sleep, 
whilst  the  Penderels  kept  watch  for  his  safety.  Charles 
slept  in  this  manner  a  part  of  the  day,  and  bore  all  his 
hardships  and  anxieties  with  admirable  patience. 

Edward.  That  tree  was  the  royal  oak,  I  suppose,  where 
the  soldiers  passed  under.  I  wonder  they  did  not  see  the 
two  men  when  they  looked  up. 

Mr.  Austin.  There  is  no  mention  of  that  circumstance 
in  the  narrative  called  Boscobel,  which  was  dedicated  to 
Charles  himself,  and  Blount  would  scarcely  have  failed  to 
notice  it,  if  it  had  been  true  ;  therefore  I  suppose  it  is  only 
a  popular  story. 

Florence.  As  yet  there  appears  to  me  nothing  very  mar- 
vellous in  the  narrative  :  Charles  slept  by  day,  and  walked 
by  night,  and  got  food  and  dry  clothes  in  the  morning,  and 
had  always  some  friends  with  him. 

Mr.  Austin.  And  do  you  allow  nothing  for  the  miseries 
of  his  mind  ?  Reckless  as  he  was,  he  must  have  felt  some- 
thing for  a  lost  kingdom  and  slaughtered  friends,  and  the 
continual  fear  of  discovery ;  and,  besides,  so  much  did  he 
endure  from  fatigue,  and  these  same  night  walks,  sometimes 
without  shoes  to  wear,  which  you  think  so  little  of,  that 
more  than  once  he  resolved  to  give  himself  up,  rather  than 
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bear  the  torture  he  suffered  from  his  limbs.  Inexperienced 
as  you  are,  my  detir  Florence,  guarded  from  fatigue  and 
privation,  you  can  form  little  idea  of  the  real  miseries  of 
life :  few  of  your  class  and  sex  can  ;  and  you  often  are 
amused  in  reading  a  tale  of  suffering,  when,  if  you  could 
feel  but  one  throb  of  the  real  anguish  of  the  sufferer,  you 
would  think  you  could  never  close  the  book  soon  enough. 

Gerald.  At  dusk  the  king  returned  to  Hobnal  Grange, 
and  seeing  the  secret  place  where  Lord  Derby  had  been 
eoncealed,  he  agreed  to  trust  to  that.  Humphry  Penderel 
had  been  that  morning  at  Shefnal  to  pay  his  taxes,  when 
he  met  a  colonel  of  the  rebel  army,  who  had  heard  that 
the  king  had  been  at  White  Ladies.  Humphry  was  the 
miller  of  the  White  Ladies'  Mill,  and  was  closely  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  was  offered  a  thousand  pounds  if  he 
would  discover  the  king,  and  threatened  with  death  for 
high  treason  if  he  aided  in  harbouring  him  ;  but  honest 
Humphry  was  not  in  the  least  moved  by  anything  that 
was  said  to  him,  and  kept  the  secret  so  well,  that  the 
Roundheads'  suspicions  were  quieted. 

Edward.  That's  right !  Go  on.  Those  brothers  were 
brave  fellows  !  I  wish  you  and  I  had  a  king  to  hide, 
Gerald. 

Mrs.  Austin.  Heaven  forbid  !  It  would  be  too  costly 
an  amusement. 

Gerald.  This  evening  Charles  fared  daintily  at  supper, 
for  Dame  Penderel  dressed  him  some  chickens,  and  he  had 
also  something  like  a  bed,  (which  he  had  not  enjoyed  for 
five  nights),  sleeping  soundly  on  the  pallet  they  spread  for 
him  in  the  hiding-place,  whilst  the  brothers  watched  the 
avenues  of  the  house.  Before  he  retired  Colonel  Careless 
asked  him  what  meat  he  should  like  next  day  ;  but,  on  con- 
sulting with  the  family,    he  found  that  it  it  wpuld  be  dan- 
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gerous  to  buy  the  mutton  the  king  wished  for,  as  it  was 
not  the  usual  custom  of  the  family  to  buy  meat,  and  would 
cause  suspicion  of  a  stranger  being  at  the  house.  However, 
they  hit  on  an  expedient ;  and  early  the  next  morning  Colo- 
nel Careless  and  William  Penderel  went  to  the  sheep-cote 
of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  who  rented  a  part  of  Boscobel 
grounds,  and  chose  the  fattest  sheep.  Careless  stuck  it 
w^ith  his  dagger,  and  William  brought  it  home  on  his  shoul- 
ders. 

Charlotte.  Was  not  that  very  dangerous?  I  wonder  the 
former  did  not  miss  his  sheep,  and  make  a  great  inquiry 
about  it.     I  think  it  was  stealing  too. 

Mr.  Jlustin,  Charles's  predecessors  would  certainly  have 
hanged  a  man  without  mercy  for  kilhng  a  wild  deer  in  any  of 
the  forests  of  England ;  but  his  hosts  thought  that  an  un- 
fortunate king  was  at  least  entitled  to  a  mutton  chop  in  his 
own  kingdom.  The  farmer  was  probably  of  their  own 
party,  and  easily  satisfied  for  the  loss,  or  rather  proud  of 
having  supplied  something  to  his  sovereign's  necessi- 
ties. 

Gerald.  The  king  rose  early,  for  his  sleeping  place  was 
close  and  inconvenient.  In  an  adjoining  gallery  he  was 
observed  to  spend  some  time  at  his  devotions,  (he  was  reli- 
gious then,  at  least  in  this  time  of  danger,)  and,  on  being 
informed  that  all  was  safe,  he  came  down  to  an  inner  par- 
lour, where  he  was  attended  by  Colonel  Careless.  Wil- 
liam Penderel  brought  a  leg  of  the  mutton  into  the  parlour: 
his  Majesty  called  for  a  knife  and  a  trencher,  and  cut  some 
of  it  into  coUops,  and  pricked  them  with  the  knife's  point, 
then  called  for  a  frying-pan  and  butter,  and  fried  the  col- 
lops  himself,  of  Avhich  he  ate  heartily.  Colonel  Careless  the 
while,  being  but  under  cook  (and  that  honour  enough  too), 
made  the  fire,  and  turned  the  coUops  in  the  pan. 
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Edward.  I  shall  know  how  to  dress  mutton  chops  upon 
an  occasion,  Gerald. 

Gerald.  When  you  are  a  second  Careless.  You 
would  only  be  under-cook  though,  and  make  the  fire  and 
turn  the  chops, — not  aspire  to  the  honour  of  dressing 
them. 

Charles  spent  this  day  pleasantly  enough  at  the  Grange, 
for  he  could  adapt  himself  to  every  situation  :  sometimes 
he  sat  over  a  porch  that  overlooked  the  road  ;  sometimes  in 
a  pretty  arbour  on  a  mount  in  the  garden,  amusing  himself 
by  reading,  or  chatting  with  Dame  Penderel,  whilst  the 
brothers  kept  guard. 

All  this  time  Lord  Wilmot,  regardless  of  his  own  safety 
(except  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  king),  had  been  em- 
ployed concerting  the  means  of  his  escape  with  Whitgreave, 
and  Huddleston,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  on  Sunday  even- 
ing he  sent  John  Penderel  to  bring  the  king  to  Moseley> 
where  there  was  a  hiding-place,  known  to  the  Catholics 
only,  called  "  The  Priest's  Hole."  Here  it  was  proposed 
to  conceal  him  till  Huddleston  could  procure  the  means  of 
his  removal  to  Bristol. 

Charles,  accordingly,  set  out  early  in  the  night,  mounted 
on  Humphry  PendereFs  mill  horse  :  the  five  brothers  and 
their  brother-in-law,  well  armed,  escorted  him,  resolving  to 
sell  their  lives  dearly  in  his  defence,  should  they  meet  any 
of  the  rebel  troopers.  Humphry  Penderel  was  a  man 
much  above  his  class,  and  possessed  a  good  deal  of  natural 
M'it :  his  conversation  much  amused  the  facetious  king. 
As  they  went  along  Charles  complained  that  he  was 
mounted  on  the  dullest  jade  that  man  ever  rode.  "My 
liege,  can  you  blame  the  horse  for  going  heavily,"  replied 
the  witty  miller,  "  when  he  has  got  the  weight  of  three 
kingdoms  on  his  back?" 
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About  two  miles  from  Moseley  they  were  met  by  Wliit- 
greave  and  Huddleston,  at  the  place  appointed,  a  small 
grove  of  trees,  from  whence  Charles  was  to  proceed  on 
foot.  As  the  monk  was  hurrying  him  on,  he  forgot  to  bid 
the  Penderels  farewell,  but  quickly  recollecting  himself,  he 
returned  to  them,  and  saying,  "  My  troubles  make  me 
forget  myself — I  thank  you  all,"  gave  them  his  hand  to 
kiss. 

Amy.  A  cold  enough  farewell,  I  think,  for  such  ser- 
vices. 

Mr.  Austin.  Strong  emotions  will  not  always  allow  us 
to  say  much,  Amy  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  Charles, 
though  constitutionally  good  natured,  was  not  remarkable 
for  gratitude.  At  this  period,  however,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  so  utterly  selfish  and  heartless  as  he  afterwards 
became.  Lord  Wilmot  was  overjoyed  to  see  the  king;  for 
as,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  a  very  wet  night,  Charles  was 
two  hours  later  than  the  appointment,  he  feared  something 
fatal  had  happened.  He  knelt  before  the  king,  and  em- 
braced his  knees.  Charles  kissed  him  on  die  cheek, 
eagerly  inquiring,  "  What  is  become  of  Buckingham,  Cleve- 
land, and  the  others  ?"  Lord  Wilmot  could  give  no  tidings 
of  their  fate,  and,  addressing  himself  to  Whitgreave  and 
Huddleston,  said,  "Though  I  have  concealed  my  friend's 
name  all  this  wiiile,  now  I  must  tell  you  this  is  my  master, 
your  master,  and  the  master  of  us  all."  They  had,  how- 
ever, already  penetrated  the  secret,  though  there  was  little 
in  the  appearance  of  the  fugitive  monarch  to  betray  his 
rank.  He  was  dressed  in  a  leathern  doublet,  a  coarse  suit 
of  green,  a  pair  of  his  own  stockings,  with  the  tops  cut  off, 
because  embroidered,  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  cut  and  washed, 
a  pair  of  stirrup  stockings,  an  old  grey  dirty  hat,  without 
a  lining,  and  a  shirt  of  the  coarsest  linen  :  his  face   and 
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hands  as  brown  as  walnut  juice  could  make  them.  After 
taking  a  glass  of  sack  and  some  biscuit,  he  retired  for  the 
night  to  one  of  "  the  priest's  holes."  The  monk  and  Whit- 
greave  kept  watch,  and  Lord  Wilmot  exacted  a  promise 
that  in  case  any  soldiers  should  come  to  search  the  house, 
they  should  discover  him  first,  which  might  satisfy  them, 
and  favour  the  king's  escape. 

Florence,  How  generous ! 

Mr.  Austin.  Lord  Wilmot  was  a  man  of  the  his^hest 
honour  and  truest  virtue  :  he  is  less  known,  however,  than 
his  profligate  son,  the  witty  but  wicked  Lord  Rochester. 

Edward..  What  a  pity  that  a  good  man  should  have  a 
wicked  son  :  I  hope  that  will  not  happen  in  your  family, 
papa. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  hope  and  trust  not,  my  boy;  but  the 
excellent  Lord  Wilmot  was  spared  the  greatest  of  all 
afliictions :  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  evil  courses  of  his 
son.  There  are  few  things  more  adapted  to  our  lot  than 
blindness  to  futurity.  If  Wilmot  could  have  foreseen  that 
the  king,  for  wdiose  safety  he  devoted  his  life,  would  one 
day,  by  his  bad  example  and  evil  companionship,  pervert 
all  the  fine  qualities  of  his  highly-gifted  son,  lead  him  to 
the  very  verge  of  perdition,  and  leave  his  name  a  proverb 
of  profligacy,  his  loyally  would  perhaps  have  lost  none  of 
its  activity,  (for  loyalty  was  a  sort  of  sacred  principle  with 
the  cavaliers,  who  venerated  the  king,  w^hatever  he  might 
be,)  but  it  might  have  lost  all  the  happiness  of  its  hearty 
aflection. 

Mrs.  Austin.  I  have  always  grieved  for  the  perversion 
of  the  highly -gifted  Rochester;  but  it  is  consoling  to  think 
that  his  conversion  was,  in  the  end,  efi^ected  by  Burnet, 
although  too  late  to  set  an  example  of  amendment  in  ac- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Austin.  Our  usual  hour  of  separation  is  already- 
past.  As  Charles  is  safe  for  the  present,  we  will  leave 
him  on  his  pallet  in  the  "  Priest's  Hole,"  and  hear  the  rest 
of  his  adventures  to-morrow  evening. 

Edward.  But  before  we  part,  I  want  to  tell  one  thing 
that  Charles's  dangers  reminded  me  of. 

Mr.  Austin.  Well,  my  litde  son,  we  shall  all  be  glad  to 
hear. 

Edivard.  There  is  a  story  in  our  reading-books  of  one 
Damocles,  a  flatterer  of  Dionysius,  who  was  allowed  to 
taste  the  pleasures  of  royalty.  So  he  regaled  himself  like 
a  king,  but  happening  to  look  up  in  the  midst  of  his  feast 
he  saw  a  naked  sword  hanging  over  his  head  from  the 
ceiling  by  a  single  hair.*  I  think  king  Charles  had  many 
swords  hanging  over  his  head. 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes,  Edward,  he  had.  But  when  the  dan- 
ger disappeared  he  revelled  on  ;  and  did  not  like  Damocles 
learn  a  moral  lesson  from  his  dangers. 

*  See  cut  on  p.  38. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


TUESDAY    EVENING. 


Gerald.  Whilst  the  king  was  at  Moseley,  the  heroism  of 
Lord  Wihiiot  was  very  nearly  put  to  the  test,  and  he  had 
a  narrow  escape  of  being  delivered  up  in  place  of  the  king. 

Charlotte.  Oh  !  how  was  that  ? 

Gerald.  On  the  night  after  his  arrival  Whitgreave  had 
fortunately  timely  notice  that  some  soldiers  were  coming  to 
apprehend  him,  on  information  that  he  had  been  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  The  king  was  then  sleeping  in  his 
bed.  He  was  hastily  roused,  and  he  and  Rochester  were 
sent  into  the  hiding-places.  The  chamber  doors  were  then 
left  open,  and  Whitgreave  went  boldly  down  to  meet  the 
soldiers,  and  bringing  witnesses  that  he  had  not,  for  a  fort- 
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night,  left  his  own  house,  his  cahii  assured  manner  lulled 
the  suspicions  of  the  soldiers,  and  they  went  away  with- 
out making  the  dreaded  search.  The  same  day  Mr.  Gifford, 
the  owner  of  White  Ladies,  was  also  in  danger  for  having 
received  the  king.  A  cornet  of  the  royal  troop  had  confessed 
that  he  had  been  with  Charles  at  his  house,  and  Gifford, 
with  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  was  summoned  to  confess  the 
hiding-place  of  the  king,  but  he  would  own  nothing  more 
than  that  a  party  of  cavaliers  had  been  al;  his  house  on  the 
evening  of  the  battle,  and  had  eaten  up  all  his  provisions 
and  departed ;  and  begged,  "  if  he  must  die,  that  they 
would  allow  him  to  say  a  few  prayers."  One  of  the 
soldiers  answered,  "  If  you  can  tell  us  no  news  of  the  king, 
you  shall  say  no  prayers  ;"  but,  after  all,  they  spared  his 
life.  They  searched  every  corner  of  the  house  ;  tore  down 
all  the  wainscotting,  and  in  the  end  vented  their  rage  on 
the  faint-hearted  cornet,  beating  him  severely  for  having 
made  them  lose  their  labour.  Charles  spent  much  of  his 
time  at  Moseley,  in  a  room  over  a  porch  which  commanded 
the  roads  which  lead  to  it,  and  from  this  he  one  day  recog- 
nized two  highland  soldiers  of  his  own  regiment. 

Florence.  The  brave  highlanders  :  did  he  do  nothing  for 
them  ? 

Mr.  *.8.ustin.  It  was  not  in  his  power.  Setting  his  own 
safety  out  of  the  question,  any  notice  of  them  might  have 
compromised  his  hosts.  One  of  the  miseries  of  such  a 
situation  is  the  hard  necessity  of  being  obliged  to  shut 
one's  eyes  to  the  distresses  of  others. 

Gerald.  Wilmot  and  Whitgreave  adventured  much  about 
the  country  in  the  service  of  the  king;  Huddleston  sat 
much  with  him  ;  and  Mrs.  Whitgreave,  a  venerable  old 
lady,  kept  watch  below  stairs  ;  whilst  three  boys,  Huddle- 
ston's  pupils  kept  a  sharp  look-out  from  the  garret  windows. 
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Edward.  So  they  were  in  the  secret?  How  happy  they 
must  have  been. 

Gerald.  They  did  not  know  the  king  was  in  the  house, 
but  supposed  they  were  employed  in  the  service  of  their 
tutor  only.  One  evening  Sir  John  Preston,  the  eldest  of 
the  three,  said  to  his  companions  at  supper,  without  being 
aware  how  truly  he  was  speaking.  "  Come  lads,  let  us  eat 
lustily,  for  we  have  been  upon  the  life-guard  all  day."  The 
king  w^as  much  amazed  on  hearing  this,  and  also  at  a  story 
Mrs.  Whitgreave  told  him,  of  a  countryman  who  came  to 
her  house  to  bring  her  the  good  news  that  he  had  beaten 
his  enemies  at  Warrington  Bridge ;  and  told  her,  moreover, 
that  there  were  three  kings  come  to  his  assistance.  "  Surely 
then,  Madam,  they  must  be  the  three  kings  of  Cologne, 
come  down  from  heaven,"  said  Charles,  "for  I  can  imagine 
none  else." 

On  Tuesday  night  a  Colonel  Lane,  by  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Wilmot,  came  to  Moseley,  to  escort  the  king  to  his 
father's  house  where  a  plan  was  to  be  executed  for  his  safe 
conveyance  to  Bristol.  Charles  took  a  kindly  leave  of  the 
the  old  lady,  and  directed  Huddleston  and  Whitgreave 
to  a  merchant  in  London,  who  would,  on  emergency,  sup- 
ply them  with  money,  and  a  passage  out  of  the  kingdom  ; 
assuring  them  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  risk  they  had 
run  in  harbouring  him,  and  promised  them,  in  turn,  kind- 
ness and  protection,  should  he  ever  be  restored.  This 
promise  at  least  he  kept:  he  favoured  the  Benedictines 
highly,  and  appointed  some  of  the  order  to  offices  in  the 
establishment  of  his  queen,  Catharine  of  Braganza.  The 
night  was  dark  and  cold,  and  Charles  was  happy  to  accept 
Huddleston's  cloak,  as  his  own  clothing  (and  that  the  gift 
of  his  humble  friends)  was  but  thin.  Huddleston  and  Whit- 
greave left  home  for  a  time,  and  concealed  themselves  with 
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their  friends,  and  the  king  got  safe  toBentley  witli  Colonel 
Lane. 

Edward.  And  what  became  of  the  three  boys  ?  And 
when  their  masters  left  them  I  suppose  they  had  holi- 
days ? 

Gerald.  I  dare  say  they  tormented  the  old  lady  not  a 
little.  But  I  really  cannot  inform  you  :  indeed  I  know 
nothing  more  about  the  matter,  for  I  have  not  yet  digested 
Clarendon's  account,  as  my  father  calls  it. 

Mr.  Austin,  You  have  done  enough.  I  will  save  you 
that  trouble  ;  and  as  I  shoidd  like  to  give  Amy  and  Florence 
a  specimen  of  the  sage  Chancellor's  style,  I  will  read  what 
he  says,  if  you  will  bring  me  the  book  from  the  library : 
his  reflections  seem  to  give  the  very  body  of  the  times.  I 
see  you  have  applied,  not  unfrequently,  to  the  notes  I  ad- 
vised you  to  make.  These  fire-side  narrations  are  no  bad 
preparations  for  the  more  complicated  relations  you  will 
have  hereafter  to  make  in  your  intended  profession. 

"  I  must  observe,  as  an  honourable  trait  in  the  character 
of  the  king,"  said  Mr.  Austin,  before  he  commenced  his 
reading,  "  that  he  would  not  go  to  Mr.  Lane's  house  till 
that  gentleman  was  informed  of  the  name  of  the  guest  who 
solicited  his  hospitality,  that  he  might  have  the  option  of 
declining  the  dangerous  honour,  should  he  think  the  risk  too 
great.  So  now  to  begin  Clarendon's  relation  of  his  adven- 
tures after  he  left  Moseley. 

"  The  king  found  he  was  welcome  at  Mr.  Lane's  house, 
and  conveniently  accommodated  in  such  places  as,  in  a  large 
house,  had  been  provided  to  conceal  the  persons  of  malig- 
nants,  or  to  preserve  goods  of  value  from  being  plundered. 
Here  he  lodged,  and  ate  very  Vv-ell,  and  began  to  hope  that 
he  was  in  present  safety. 

"  In  this  station  the  king  remained  in  quiet  and  blessed 
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security  many  days,  receiving  every  day  information  of  the 
general  consternation  the  kingdom  was  in,  and  of  the  appre- 
hension that  his  person  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  of  the  great  diligence  they  used  to  inquire  for 
him.  He  saw  the  proclamation  that  was  issued  out  and 
printed,  in  which  a  thousand  pounds  were  offered  to  any 
man  who  would  deliver  and  discover  the  person  of  Charles 
Stuart,  and  the  penalty  of  liigh  treason  against  those  who 
presumed  to  harbour  or  conceal  him,  by  which  he  saw  how 
much  he  was  beholden  to  all  those  who  were  faithful  to  him. 
It  was  now  time  to  consider  how  he  might  get  near  the  sea, 
from  whence  he  might  tind  some  means  to  transport  him- 
self; and  he  was  now  near  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  sav- 
ing that  it  was  a  little  more  to  the  northward,  where  he  was 
utterly  unacquainted  with  all  the  ports,  and  with  that  coast. 
In  the  west  he  was  better  acquainted,  and  that  coast  was 
most  proper  to  transport  him  into^France,  to  which  he  was 
inclined.  Upon  this  matter  he  communicated  with  those 
of  this  family  to  whom  he  was  known ;  that  is,  with  the 
old  gentleman  (the  father),  a  very  grave  and  venerable  per- 
son, the  colonel  (his  eldest  son),  a  very  plain  man  in  his 
discourse  and  behaviour,  but  of  a  fearless  courage,  and  an 
integrity  superior  to  any  temptation,  and  a  daughter  of  the 
house,  of  a  very  good  wit  and  discretion,  and  very  fit  to 
bear  part  in  any  trust.  It  was  a  benefit  as  well  as  an  incon- 
venience, in  those  unhappy  times,  that  the  affections  of  all 
men  were  almost  as  well  known  as  their  faces,  by  the  dis- 
covery they  had  made  of  themselves  in  those  sad  seasons, 
in  many  trials  and  persecutions.  So  that  men  knew  not 
only  the  minds  of  their  next  neighbours,  and  those  who  in- 
habited near  them,  but,  upon  conference  with  their  friends, 
could  choose  fit  houses,  at  any  distance,  to  repose  them- 
selves in  security,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another, 
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without  trusting  to  the  hospitality  of  a  common  inn ;  and 
men  were  very  rarely  deceived  in  their  confidence  upon 
such  occasions,  but  the  persons  with  whom  they  were,  at 
any  time  could  conduct  them  to  another  house  of  the  same 
affection. 

"  Mr.  Lane  had  a  niece,  a  very  near  kinswoman,  who 
was  married  to  a  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Norton,  a  person  of 
eight  or  nine  hundred  per  annum,  who  lived  within  four  or 
five  miles  of  Bristol,  which  was  at  least  four  or  five  days 
journey  from  the  place  where  the  king  then  was,  but  a 
place  most  to  be  wished  for  the  king  to  be  in,  because  he 
did  not  only  know  all  that  country  very  well,  but  knew 
many  persons  also,  to  whom,  in  any  extraordinary  case,  he 
durst  make  himself  known.  It  was  hereupon  resolved,  that 
Mrs.  Lane  should  visit  this  cousin,  who  was  known  to  be 
of  good  aflfections  ;  and  that  she  should  ride  behind  the  king, 
who  was  fitted  with  clothes  and  boots  for  such  a  service ; 
and  that  a  servant  of  her  father's  in  his  livery,  should  wait 
upon  her.  A  good  house  was  easily  pitched  upon  for  the 
first  night's  lodging:  there  Wilmot  had  notice  given  to 
meet;  and  in  this  equipage  the  king  began  his  journey,  the 
colonel  (Col.  Lane)  keeping  him  company  at  a  distance, 
with  a  hawk  upon  his  fist,  and  two  or  three  spaniels,  which, 
when  there  were  any  fields  at  hand,  warranted  him  to  ride 
out  of  the  way,  keeping  his  company  still  in  his  eye,  and 
not  seeming  to  be  of  it.  In  this  manner  they  came  to  their 
first  night's  lodging,  and  about  the  close  of  the  day,  for  it 
was  in  the  month  of  October,  far  advanced,  so  that  the  long 
journeys  they  made,  could  not  be  despatched  sooner.  Here 
the  Lord  Wilmot  met  them,  and  their  journeys  being  there 
adjusted,  he  was  instructed  where  he  should  be  every  night; 
so  they  were  seldom  seen  together  in  the  journey,  and  rarely 
lodged  in  the  same  house  at  night.     In  this  manner  the 
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colonel  hawked  two  or  three  days,  till  he  hadbrouo^htthem 
within  less  than  a  day's  journey  of  Mr.  Norton's  house, 
and  then  he  gave  his  hawk  to  the  Lord  Wilmot,  w^ho  con- 
tinued the  journey  in  the  same  exercise. 

"  There  was  great  care  taken,  when  they  came  to  any 
house,  that  the  king  might  be  presently  carried  into  some 
chamber,  Mrs.  Lane  declaring  '  that  he  was  a  neighbour's 
son,  whom  his  father  had  lent  her  to  ride  before  her,  in 
hope  that  he  would  the  sooner  recover  from  a  quartan 
ague,  with  which  he  had  been  miserably  afflicted,  and  was 
not  yet  free  ;'  and  by  this  artifice  she  caused  a  good  bed  to 
be  still  provided  for  him,  and  the  best  meat  to  be  sent, 
which  she  often  carried  herself  to  hinder  others  from 
doing  it. 

"  There  was  no  resting  in  any  place  till  they  came  to 
Mr.  Norton's,  nor  anything  extraordinary  that  happened  in 
the  way,  save  that  they  met  many  people  every  day  in  the 
way,  who  were  very  well  known  to  the  king ;  and  the  day 
that  they  went  to  Mr.  Norton's  they  were  necessarily  to 
ride  quite  through  the  city  of  Bristol,  a  place  and  people 
that  the  king  had  been  so  well  acquainted  with,  that  he 
could  not  but  send  his  eyes  abroad  to  view  the  great  altera- 
tions which  had  been  made  there  after  his  departure  from 
thence  ;  and  when  he  rode  near  the  place  where  the  great 
fort  had  stood,  he  could  not  forbear  putting  his  horse  out 
of  the  way,  and  rode  with  his  mistress  behind  him  round 
about  it." 

Mrs.  *dustin.  How  coidd  he  be  so  silly ;  so  careless  of 
Mrs.  Lane  and  himself? 

Mr.  *Rustin.  There  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  strange 
indifference,  or  wonderful  philosophy,  in  his  character,  (re- 
ligion, unhappily,  he  had  little,)  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  he   was   thus   riding  about:   whenever  opportunity 
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offered  he  diverted  himself  with  httle  household  sports  in 
as  unconcerned  a  manner  as  if  he  had  had  no  loss,  and  had 
been  in  no  danger  at  all.  He  never  seemed  to  lay  anything 
at  heart,  and  was  as  serene  under  the  loss  of  a  crown  as 
the  greatest  philosopher  could  have  been. 

Mrs.  Austin.  At  what  period  had  he  been  so  much  at 
Bristol  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  He  commanded  in  the  west  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  of  his  father's  reign,  and  resided  chiefly 
at  Bristol. 

"  They  came  to  Mr.  Norton's  house  sooner  than  usual ; 
and  it  being  a  holiday,  they  saw  many  people  about  a 
bowling-green  that  was  before  the  door  ;  and  the  first  man 
the  king  saw  was  a  chaplain  of  his  own,  who  was  allied 
to  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  and  was  sitting  upon  the 
rails  to  see  how  the  people  played.  William,  by  which 
name  the  king  went,  walked  with  his  horse  into  the  stable, 
until  his  mistress  could  provide  for  his  retreat.  Mrs.  Lane 
was  very  welcome  to  her  cousin,  and  was  presently  con- 
ducted to  her  chamber,  where  she  no  sooner  was  than  she 
lamented  the  condition  of  '  a  good  youth  who  came  with 
her,  and  whom  she  had  borrowed  of  his  father  to  ride  be- 
fore her,  who  was  very  sick,  being  newly  recovered  of  an 
ague,'  and  desired  her  cousin  that  a  chamber  might  be  pro- 
vided for  him,  and  a  good  fire  made,  for  that  he  would  go 
early  to  bed,  and  was  not  fit  to  be  below  stairs.  A  pretty 
little  chamber  was  presently  made  ready,  and  a  fire  pre- 
pared, and  a  boy  sent  into  the  stable  to  call  William,  and 
to  show  him  to  his  chamber,  who  was  very  glad  to  be  thus 
freed  from  so  much  company  as  there  was  below. 

"  When  it  was  supper-time,  there  being  broth  brought 
to  the  table,  Mrs.  Lane  filled  a  little  dish,  and  desired  the 
butler  who  waited  at  table  to  carry  that  dish  of  porridge  to 
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William,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  should  have  some  meat 
sent  to  him  presently.  The  butler  carried  the  porridge 
into  the  chamber,  with  a  napkin,  a  spoon,  and  bread,  and 
spoke  kindly  to  the  young  man,  who  was  willing  to  be 
eating. 

*'  The  butler  looking  narrowly  upon  him,  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  with  tears  told  him  '  he  was  glad  to  see  his 
majesty."  The  king  was  infinitely  surprised,  yet  recol- 
lected himself  enough  to  laugh  at  the  man,  and  to  ask  him 
*  what  he  meant.'  The  man  had  been  falconer  to  Sir 
Thomas  Jermyn,  and  made  it  appear  that  he  knew  well 
enough  to  whom  he  spoke,  repeating  some  things  which 
the  king  had  not  forgot.  Thereupon  the  king  conjured 
him  '  not  to  speak  of  what  he  knew,  so  much  as  to  his 
master,  though  he  believed  him  a  very  honest  man.'  The 
fellow  promised,  and  kept  his  word  ;  and  the  king  was  the 
better  waited  upon  during  the  time  of  his  abode  there. 

*'  Dr.  Gorges,  the  king's  chaplain,  being  a  gendeman  of 
a  good  family  near  that  place,  and  alHed  to  Mr.  Norton, 
supped  with  them,  and  being  a  man  of  cheerful  conversa- 
tion, asked  Mrs.  Lane  many  questions  concerning  William, 
of  whom  he  saw  she  was  so  careful,  by  sending  up  meat 
to  him,  to  which  she  gave  such  answers  as  occurred.  The 
doctor,  from  the  final  prevalence  of  the  parliament,  had,  as 
many  others  of  that  function  had  done,  declined  his  pro- 
fession, and  pretended  to  study  physic.  As  soon  as  supper 
was  done,  out  of  good  nature,  and  without  telling  any  body, 
he  went  to  see  William.  The  king  saw  him  coming  into 
the  chamber,  and  withdrew  to  the  inside  of  the  bed,  that 
he  might  be  farthest  from  the  candle  ;  and  the  doctor  came 
and  sat  down  by  him,  feU  his  pulse,  and  asked  him  many 
questions,  which  he  answered  in  as  few  words  as  was 
possible,  and  expressing  great  inclination  to  go  to  bed  ;  on 
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which  the  doctor  left  him,  and  went  to  Mrs.  Lane,  and  told 
her  '  that  he  had  been  with  William,  and  that  he  would  do 
well,  and  advised  her  what  she  should  do  if  the  ague  re- 
turned.' " 

Mrs.  Austin.  He  certainly  would  have  had  a  shivering 
fit  if  the  good  doctor  had  visited  him  again. 

Mr.  Austin.  Luckily  he  went  away  the  next  morning 
without  asking  to  see  his  supposed  patient.  A  more  wel- 
come visitor,  Lord  Wilmot,  came  to  the  house  with  his 
managed  hawk,  "  to  see  Mrs.  Lane,"  and  so  conferred 
with  William,  who  was  to  consider  what  he  was  to  do. 
They  thought  it  necessary  to  rest  some  days,  till  they  were 
informed  Avhat  port  lay  most  convenient  for  them,  and  what 
persons  lived  nearest  to  it,  upon  whose  fidelity  they  might 
rely ;  and  the  king  gave  him  directions  to  inquire  after 
some  persons,  and  some  other  particulars,  of  which,  when 
he  should  be  fully  instructed,  he  should  return  again  to  him. 
Li  the  meantime  Wilmot  lodged  at  a  house  not  far  from 
Mr.  Norton's  to  which  he  had  been  recommended. 

"After  some  days'  stay  here,  and  communication  be- 
tween the  king  and  Lord  Wilmot  by  letters,  the  king  came 
to  know  that  Colonel  Francis  Windham  lived  within  little 
more  than  a  day's  journey  of  the  place  where  he  was,  of 
which  he  was  very  glad ;  for,  besides  the  inclination  he 
had  to  his  elder  brother,  whose  wife  had  been  his  nurse, 
this  gentlemen  had  behaved  himself  very  well  during  the 
war,  and  had  been  governor  of  Dunstar  Castle,  where  the 
king  had  lodged  when  he  was  in  the  west.  After  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  when  all  other  places  were  surrendered  in 
that  country,  he  likewise  surrendered  that  upon  fair  condi- 
tions, and  made  his  peace,  and  afterwards  married  a  wife 
with  a  competent  fortune,  and  lived  quietly,  without  any 
suspicion  of  having  lessened  his  affection  towards  the  king. 
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"  The  king  sent  Wilmot  to  him,  and  acquainted  him 
where  he  was,  and  that  he  would  gladly  speak  with  him. 
It  was  not  hard  for  him  to  choose  a  good  place  where  to 
meet,  and  thereupon  the  day  was  appointed.  After  the 
king  had  taken  his  leave  of  Mrs.  Lane,  who  remained  with 
her  cousin  Norton,  the  king  and  the  Lord  Wilmot  met  the 
colonel,  and  in  the  way  he  met,  in  a  town  through  which 
they  passed,  Mr.  Thirton,  a  servant  of  the  king's,  who 
well  knew  the  Lord  Wilmot,  who  had  no  other  disguise 
than  the  hawk,  but  took  no  notice  of  him,  nor  suspected 
the  king  to  be  there ;  yet  that  day  made  the  king  more 
weary  of  having  him  in  his  company  upon  the  way.  At 
the  place  of  meeting  they  rested  only  one  night,  and  then 
the  king  went  to  the  colonel's  house,  where  he  rested 
many  days,  whilst  the  colonel  projected  at  what  place  the 
king  might  embark,  and  how  they  might  procure  a  vessel 
to  be  ready  there,  which  was  not  easy  to  find ;  there  being 
so  great  a  fear  possessing  those  who  were  honest,  that  it 
was  hard  to  procure  any  vessel  outward-bound  to  take  in 
any  passenger. 

"  There  was  a  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Ellison,  who  lived 
near  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  well  known  to  Colonel 
Windham,  having  been  a  captain  in  the  king's  army,  and 
was  still  looked  upon  as  a  very  honest  man.  With  him 
the  colonel  consulted  how  they  might  get  a  vessel  to  be 
ready  to  take  in  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  friends  of  his,  who 
were  in  danger  to  be  arrested,  and  transport  them  into 
France.  Though  no  man  would  ask  who  the  persons 
were,  yet  it  could  not  but  be  suspected  who  they  were ;  at 
least  they  concluded  that  it  was  some  of  the  Worcester 
party. 

"  Lyme  was  generally  as  malicious  and  disaffected  a 
town  to  the  king's  interest  as  any  town  in  England  could 
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be ;  yet  there  was  in  it  a  master  of  a  bark,  of  whose 
honesty  this  captain  was  very  confident.  This  man  was 
lately  returned  from  France,  and  had  unladen  his  vessel, 
when  Ellison  asked  him  '  when  he  would  make  another 
voyage  V  and  he  answered  *  as  soon  as  he  could  get  lading 
for  his  ship.'  The  other  asked  '  whether  he  would  under- 
take to  carry  over  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  and  land  them  in 
France,  if  he  might  be  as  well  paid  for  his  voyage  as  he 
used  to  be  when  he  was  freighted  by  the  merchant ;'  in 
conclusion  he  told  him  '  he  should  receive  fifty  pounds  for 
his  fare.'  The  large  recompence  had  that  effect,  that  the 
man  undertook  it ;  *  though,'  he  said,  '  he  must  make  his 
provision  very  secretly,  for  that  he  might  be  well  suspected, 
for  going  to  sea  again  without  being  freighted,  after  he  was 
so  newly  returned.'  Colonel  Windham  being  advertised 
of  this,  came,  together  with  the  Lord  Wilmot,  to  the  cap- 
tain's house,  from  whence  the  lord  and  the  captain  rode  to 
a  house  near  Lyme,  where  the  master  of  the  bark  met  them ; 
and  the  Lord  Wilmot  being  satisfied  with  the  discourse  of 
the  man,  and  his  wariness  in  foreseeing  suspicions  which 
would  arise,  it  was  resolved,  that  on  such  a  night,  which, 
upon  consideration  of  the  tides,  was  agreed  upon,  the  man 
should  draw  out  his  vessel  from  the  pier,  and  being  at  sea, 
should  come  to  a  point  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  where 
his  ship  should  remain  upon  the  beach  when  the  water  was 
gone,  which  would  take  it  off  again  about  break  of  day  next 
morning.  There  was  very  near  that  point,  even  in  the 
view  of  it,  a  small  inn,  kept  by  a  man  who  was  reputed 
honest,  to  which  the  cavaliers  of  the  country  often  resorted ; 
and  the  London  road  passed  that  way,  so  that  it  was  seldom 
without  company.  Into  that  inn  the  two  gentlemen  were 
to  come  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  that  they  might  put 
themselves  on  board.  All  things  being  thus  concerted,  and 
6* 
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good  earnest  given  to  the  master,  the  Lord  Wilmot  and  the 
colonel  returned  to  the  colonel's  house,  above  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  the  place,  the  captain  undertaking  every  day  to 
look  that  the  master  should  provide  honestly,  and  if  any- 
thing fell  out  contrary  to  expectation,  to  give  the  colonel 
notice  at  such  a  place,  where  they  intended  the  king  should 
be  the  day  before  he  was  to  embark. 

"  The  king  being  satisfied  with  these  preparations,  came, 
at  the  time  appointed,  to  that  house,  where  he  was  to  hear 
that  all  went  as  it  ought  to  do  ;  of  which  he  received  assur- 
ance of  the  captain,  who  found  that  the  man  had  honestly 
put  his  provisions  on  board,  and  had  his  company  ready, 
which  were  but  four  men,  and  that  the  vessel  should  be 
drawn  out  that  night ;  so  that  it  was  fit  for  the  two  persons 
to  come  to  the  aforesaid  inn,  and  the  captain  conducted 
them  within  sight  of  it,  and  then  went  to  his  own  house, 
not  distant  a  mile  from  it :  the  colonel  remaining  still  at  the 
house  where  they  had  lodged  the  night  before,  till  he  might 
hear  the  news  of  their  being  embarked. 

*'  They  found  many  passengers  in  the  inn,  and  so  were 
to  be  contented  with  an  ordinary  chamber,  which  they  did 
not  intend  to  sleep  long  in.  But  as  soon  as  there  appeared 
any  light,  Wilmot  went  out  to  discover  the  bark,  of  which 
there  was  no  appearance.  In  a  word,  the  sun  arose,  and 
nothing  like  a  ship  in  view.  They  sent  to  the  captain,  who 
was  as  much  amazed  ;  and  he  sent  to  the  town,  and  his 
servant  could  not  find  the  master  of  the  bark,  which  was 
still  in  the  pier.  They  suspected  the  captain,  and  the  captain 
suspected  the  master.  However,  it  being  past  ten  of  the 
clock,  they  concluded  it  was  not  fit  for  them  to  stay  longer 
there,  and  so  they  mounted  their  horses  again,  to  return  to 
the  house  where  they  had  left  the  colonel,  who  they  knew 
resolved  to  stay  there  till  he  was  assured  that  they  were 
gone." 
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Florence.  What  a  terrible  disappointment,  just  as  they 
thought  they  should  get  away  !  I  should  have  been  afraid 
to  trust  any  one  again. 

3Ir.  Austin.  They  were  no  doubt  full  of  fear  and  per- 
plexity as  they  rode  home  to  Colonel  Windham's  house, 
which  they  had  left  in  the  confident  hope  of  having  all  their 
anxieties  quickly  terminated.  Every  tiling  must  now  be  be- 
gun again,  and  the  danger  seemed  hourly  to  become  more 
imminent. 

Charlotte.  Oh,  read  on,  papa:  I  am  quite  afraid  they 
will  be  taken,  after  all. 

Edward.  You  know  the  king  escaped  at  last ;  but  poor 
Lord  Wilmot — 

Mr.  Jlustin.  He  escaped  too ;  but  you  shall  hear  the 
rest  :— 

"  The  truth  of  the  disappointment  was  this — the  man 
meant  honestly  ;  and  made  all  things  ready  for  his  departure  ; 
and  the  night  he  was  to  go  out  with  his  vessel,  he  had 
stayed  in  his  house,  and  slept  two  or  three  hours  ;  and  the 
time  of  the  tide  being  come  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  on 
board,  he  took  out  of  a  cupboard  some  linen,  and  other 
things  which  he  used  to  carry  with  him  to  sea.  His  wife 
observed  that  he  had  been  for  some  days  fuller  of  thoughts 
than  he  used  to  be,  and  that  he  had  been  speaking  with  sea- 
men who  used  to  go  with  him,  and  that  some  of  them  had 
carried  provisions  on  board  the  bark;  of  which  she  had 
asked  her  husband  the  reason,  who  had  told  her  "  that  he 
was  promised  freight  speedily,  and  therefore  he  would  make 
all  things  ready."  She  was  sure  that  there  was  yet  no 
lading  in  the  ship,  and  therefore  when  she  saw  her  husband 
take  all  those  materials  with  him,  which  was  a  sure  sign 
that  he  meant  to  go  to  sea,  and  it  being  late  in  the  night, 
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she  shut  the  door,  and  swore  that  he  should  not  go  out  of 
his  house." 

Charlotte.  Swore  !  oh,  for  shame  ! 

3Irs.  Austin.  So  much  for  passionate  women,  who  will 
have  everything  their  own  way. 

Edward.  That  is  to  remind  you  of  the  school-room  door 
yesterday,  Charlotte. 

Mr.  Austin.  No  tales  out  of  school.  The  ridicule  that 
always  attaches  to  the  idea  of  a  woman  in  a  passion  is 
quite  enough  to  cure  any  little  girl  of  her  silly  vehemence. 

Our  captain  told  his  wife  "  he  must  go,  and  was  engaged 
to  go  to  sea  that  night,  for  which  he  should  be  well  paid. 
His  wife  told  him  she  was  sure  he  was  doing  something 
that  would  undo  him,  and  she  was  resolved  he  should  not 
go  out  of  his  house ;  and  if  he  should  persist  in  it,  she 
would  tell  the  neighbours,  and  carry  him  before  the  mayor, 
to  be  examined,  that  the  truth  might  be  found  out."  The 
poor  man,  thus  mastered  by  the  passion  and  violence  of 
his  wife,  (what  odious  words  when  a  woman  is  in  ques- 
tion !)  was  forced  to  yield  to  her,  that  there  might  be  no 
farther  noise,  and  so  went  to  his  bed.  If  he  had  been  pas- 
sionate too,  Edward,  the  king,  and  Lord  Wilmot,  and 
Colonel  Windham,  and  many  others,  would  have  been  im- 
mediately apprehended. 

"  It  was  very  happy  that  the  king's  jealousy  hastened 
him  from  that  inn.  It  was  a  solemn  fast  day,  which  was 
observed  in  those  times  principally  to  inflame  the  people 
against  the  king  and  all  those  who  were  loyal  to  him ;  and 
there  was  a  chapel  in  that  village,  over  against  that  inn, 
where  a  weaver,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  used  to  preach, 
and  utter  all  the  villany  imaginable  against  the  old  order  of 
government ;  and  he  was  then  in  the  chapel  preaching  to 
the  people,  when  the  king  went  from  thence,  and  telling 
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the  people  that  Charles  Stuart  was  lurking  somewhere  in 
that  country,  and  that  they  would  merit  from  God  Almighty 
if  they  could  find  him  out.  The  passengers  who  had 
lodged  in  the  inn  that  night  had,  as  soon  as  they  were  up, 
sent  for  a  smith  to  visit  their  horses,  it  being  a  hard  frost. 
The  smith,  when  he  had  done  what  he  was  sent  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  that  people,  examined  the  feet  of 
the  other  two  horses,  to  find  more  work.  When  he  had 
observed  them,  he  told  the  host  of  the  house  that  one  of 
those  horses  had  travelled  far,  and  that  he  was  sure  his 
four  shoes  had  been  made  in  four  several  counties,  which 
whether  his  skill  was  able  to  discover  or  no,  was  very  true. 
The  smith  going  to  the  sermon,  told  this  story  to  some  of 
his  neighbours  ;  and  so  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  preacher 
when  his  sermon  was  done." 

Gerald.  Luckily  for  Charles,  it  was  no  doubt  a  very 
long  one,  and  gave  him  time  to  get  away. 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes,  for  once  in  his  life,  Charles  confessed 
that  a  sermon  could  not  be  too  long. 

"  The  preacher  immediately  sent  for  an  officer,  and 
searched  the  inn,  and  inquired  for  those  horses,  and  being 
informed  that  they  were  gone,  he  caused  horses  to  be  sent 
to  follow  them,  and  to  make  inquiry  after  the  two  men  who 
rid  those  horses,  and  positively  declared  that  one  of  them 
was  Charles  Stuart. 

"  When  they  came  again  to  the  colonel,  they  presently 
concluded  that  they  were  to  make  no  longer  stay  in  those 
parts,  nor  any  more  endeavour  to  find  a  ship  upon  that 
coast ;  and,  without  any  further  delay,  they  rode  back  to 
the  colonel's  house,  where  they  arrived  in  the  night.  Then 
they  resolved  to  make  their  next  attempt  in  Hampshire 
and  Sussex,  where  Colonel  Windham  had  no  interest. 
They  must  pass  through  all  Wiltshire  before  they  came 
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thither,  which  would  require  many  days'  journey ;  and  they 
were  first  to  consider  what  honest  houses  there  w^ere  in  or 
near  the  way  where  they  might  securely  repose  ;  and  it 
was  thought  very  dangerous  for  the  king  to  ride  through 
any  great  town,  as  Salisbury  or  Winchester,  which  might 
probably  lie  in  their  way.  There  was  between  that  and 
Sahsbury  a  very  honest  gentleman,  Colonel  Robert  Philips, 
a  younger  brother  of  a  very  good  family,  which  had  always 
been  very  loyal,  and  had  served  the  king  during-  the  war. 
The  kmg  was  resolved  to  trust  him,  and  so  sent  the  Lord 
WihTiot  to  a  place  from  whence  he  might  send  to  Mr. 
PhiUps  to  come  to  him  ;  and  when  he  had  spoken  with 
him,  Mr,  Philips  shoukl  come  to  the  king,  and  Wilmot 
was  to  stay  in  such  a  place  as  they  two  should  agree.  Mr. 
PhiHps  accordingly  came  to  the  colonel's  house,  which  he 
could  do  without  suspicion,  they  being  nearly  allied.  The 
ways  were  very  full  of  soldiers,  which  were  now  sent  from 
the  army  to  their  quarters,  and  many  regiments  of  horse 
and  foot  were  assigned  for  the  west,  of  which  division 
Desborough  was  commander-in-chief.  (Desborough  was 
Cromwell's  brother-in-law.) 

"  These  marches  were  likely  to  last  for  many  days,  and 
it  would  not  be  fit  for  the  king  to  stay  so  long  in  that  place. 
Thereupon  he  resorted  to  his  old  security  of  taking  a 
woman  behind  him,  a  kinswoman  of  Colonel  Windham's, 
whom  he  carried  in  that  manner  to  a  place  not  far  from 
Salisbury,  to  which  Colonel  Philips  conducted  him.  In 
this  journey  he  passed  through  the  middle  of  a  regiment  of 
horse,  and  presently  after  met  Desborough  walking  down 
a  hill  with  three  or  four  men  with  him,  who  had  lodged 
in  Salisbury  the  night  before,  all  that  road  being  full  of 
soldiers." 
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Mrs.  Austin.  Hair-breadth  'scapes  enough  to  content  you 
now,  Florence  ! 

Mr,  Austin.  "  The  next  day,  upon  the  plains,  Dr. 
Hinchman,  one  of  the  prebends  of  Salisbury,  met  the  king, 
the  Lord  Wilmot  and  Philips  then  leaving  him  to  go  to  the 
sea-coast  to  find  a  vessel,  the  doctor  conducting  the  king  to 
a  place  called  Heale,  three  miles  from  Salisbury,  belonging 
then  to  Sergeant  Hyde,  who  was  afterwards  chief  justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  and  then  in  the  possession  of  the  widow 
of  his  elder  brother,  a  house  that  stood  alone  from  neigh- 
bours and  from  any  highway  ;  where,  coming  in  late  in  the 
evening,  he  supped  with  some  gentlemen  who  were  accident- 
ally in  the  house,  which  could  not  be  well  avoided  ;  but  the 
next  morning  he  went  early  from  thence,  as  if  he  had  con- 
tinued his  journey  ;  and  the  widow  being  trusted  with  the 
knowledge  of  her  guest,  sent  her  servants  out  of  the  way, 
and  at  an  hour  appointed  received  him  again,  and  accom- 
modated him  in  a  little  room  which  had  been  made  since 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  for  the  concealment  of  delin- 
quents, the  seat  always  belonging  to  a  malignant  family." 

Edward.  Why  did  the  king  go  amongst  malignant 
people  ?     Would  they  not  deliver  him  up  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  The  republicans  and  the  sectaries  called  all 
who  differed  from  them  in  religious  and  political  principles, 
all  who  adhered  to  the  old  monarchical  and  church  govern- 
ment, malignants ;  and  as  it  became  a  mere  party  word, 
and  expressed  no  moral  condemnation,  the  royalists  adopted 
it  without  scruple.  Clarendon  frequently  uses  it  to  desig- 
nate his  own  party. 

With  this  malignant,  or,  as  we  should  say,  royalist 
family,  the  king  "  lay  concealed,  without  the  knowledge  of 
some  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  house,  and  of  others  who 
daily  resorted  thither  for  many  days,  the  widow  herself 
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only  attending  him  with  such  things  as  were  necessary, 
and  bringing  him  such  letters  as  the  doctor  received  from 
the  Lord  Wilmot  and  Colonel  Philips.  A  vessel  being  at 
last  provided  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  notice  thereof 
sent  to  Dr.  Hinchman,  he  sent  to  the  king  to  meet  him  at 
Stonehenge.  From  Stonehenge,  Charles  and  Lord  Wilmot 
went  to  Brighton,  and  there  embarking  in  a  small  fishing 
vessel,  were  safely  landed  in  Normandy." 

Through  the  whole  of  this  perilous  period,  Charles 
showed  not  only  constant  cheerfulness,  but  much  patience, 
great  presence  of  mind,  and  cool  intrepidity, — for  there  is 
more  real  courage  required  to  pass  your  deadly  enemy  with 
an  unblanched  countenance,  when  the  slightest  suspicion 
would  deliver  you  to  his  malice,  without  any  other  resource, 
than  to  defend  yourself  against  his  mere  bodily  strength  by 
force  of  arm.s.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  who  favoured  his 
escape,  there  was  "a  concurrence  of  good  nature,  charity, 
and  generosity,  in  persons  of  the  meanest  and  lowest  extrac- 
tion," who,  though  they  did  not  know  him  personally,  were 
yet  well  aware  that  he  was  some  one  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence to  entitle  whomsoever  should  deliver  him  up  to  a 
reward  from  the  existing  government ;  and  the  courage,  loy- 
alty, and  activity,  of  those  who  did  know  him,  was  not 
less  admirable. 

Charlotte.  How  happy  he  must  have  been  when  he  got 
to  France  ! 

Mr.  Austin.  He  was  rejoiced,  no  doubt,  to  escape  from 
such  constant  fear  and  danger,  but  his  situation  was  suffi- 
ciendy  pitiable,  for  "  he  had  not  one  shilling  towards  the 
support  of  himself  and  his  family,  and  his  mother  was  in 
debt  both  to  her  servants  and  for  the  very  provisions  of  her 
house."  This  of  all  things  must  have  been  the  most  irksome 
to  one  who  all  his  life  never  cared  for  anything  except  for 
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money  to  support  his  extravagance.  It  is  thought  that  if 
Cromwell  would  have  given  him  a  pension,  he  would 
wilHngly  have  resigned  his  title  to  him :  but  the 
able  usurper  was  sufficiently  secure  without  that,  and 
Charles  lived  on  in  penury  and  exile,  till  the  death  of  the 
Protector,  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  batde  of  Worcester, 
made  him  an  object  of  more  consequence  to  foreign  states. 
He  was  then  become  an  object  of  consequence  to  all  parties 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  incapacity  of  Cromwell's  son 
effected  his  restoration.  Such  was  the  adulation  at  first  paid 
to  Richard  Cromwell,  that  a  popular  preacher  blasphemously 
prayed  "  that  he  might  be  made  the  brightness  of  his  fa- 
ther's glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person."  It  was 
the  fashion  of  the  Puritans  to  use  the  words  of  Scripture  on 
every  occasion,  and  sometimes  with  a  degree  of  force  none 
others  could  give.  The  royalists  answered  the  sectaries 
in  their  own  language  ;  and  the  war  of  Scriptural  citation 
was  often  as  furious,  and  scarcely  less  destructive,  than  the 
combat  of  the  sword,  tending  to  exasperate  fanaticism,  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  engender  a  fatal  levity  on  the  other; 
making  that  trite  with  the  royalist  which  should  have  been 
sacred,  and  leading  their  enemies  to  pervert  the  Word  of 
God,  by  forced  application,  to  their  own  actions. 

Mrs.  Austin.  And  what  do  you  say  of  the  custom  of 
the  present  day  of  pointing  the  ridicule  of  a  work  of  fiction, 
by  ludicrous  quotations  from  Scripture,  at  which  the  in- 
firmity of  human  nature  will  first  smile,  however  it  may, 
the  instant  after,  condemn  the  practice  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Fortunately  there  are  few  subjects  that  will 
admit  of  this.  Were  it  general,  I  think  no  one  device  could 
be  so  effectual  to  destroy  the  reverence  with  which  all 
sacred  subjects  should  be  treated. 

Charlotte,  When  did  Charles  return  ? 
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Mr,  Austin.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1660  ;  about  two 
years  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  when  he  was  hailed 
with  universal  joy.  The  nation  seemed  unanimous  in  their 
sentiments. 

Edward.  Did  he  make  a  good  king  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  I  will  read  you  an  extract  from  the  charac- 
ter given  of  him  by  Burnet,  who  knew  him  personally,  and 
you  shall  then  judge  for  yourself  whether  such  a  man  could 
have  been  a  good  sovereign. 

"  The  king  was  then  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  as  might 
have  been  supposed,  past  the  levities  of  youth  and  extrava- 
gance of  pleasure.  He  had  a  very  good  understanding. 
He  knew  well  the  state  of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  had  a  softness  of  temper  that  charmed  all  who  came 
near  him.,  till  they  found  how  little  they  could  depend  on 
good  looks,  kind  words,  and  fair  promises,  in  which  he 
was  liberal  to  excess,  because  he  intended  nothing  by  them 
but  to  get  rid  of  importunities,  and  to  silence  all  further 
pressing  upon  him.  He  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  reli- 
gion. He  was  affable  and  easy,  and  loved  to  be  made  so 
by  all  about  him.  The  great  art  of  keeping  him  long  was 
the  being  easy,  and  the  making  everything  easy  to  him. 
He  had  made  such  observations  on  the  French  government, 
that  he  thought  a  king  who  might  be  checked,  or  have  his 
ministers  called  to  account  by  parliament,  was  but  a  king 
in  name.  He  had  much  compass  of  knowledge,  though  he 
was  never  capable  of  much  application  or  study.  He 
understood  the  mechanics  and  physics,  and  was  a  good 
chemist,  and  much  set  on  several  preparations  of  mercury, 
chiefly  the  fixing  it.  He  understood  navigation  well ;  but 
above  all,  he  knew  the  architecture  of  ships  so  perfectly, 
that  in  that  respect  he  was  exact  rather  more  than  became 
a  prince.     His  apprehension  was  quick,  and  his  memory 
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good.  He  was  an  everlasting  talker :  he  told  his  stories 
with  a  good  grace,  but  they  came  in  his  way  too  often. 
He  had  a  very  ill  opinion  both  of  men  and  women.  He 
thought  that  nobody  did  serve  him  out  of  love;  and  so  he 
was  quits  with  all  the  world,  and  loved  others  as  little  as 
he  thought  they  loved  him.  He  hated  business,  and  could 
not  easily  be  brought  to  mind  any ;  but  when  it  was  neces- 
sary, and  he  was  set  to  it,  he  would  stay  as  long  as  his  minis- 
ters had  work  for  him.  The  ruin  of  his  reign,  and  of  all 
his  affairs,  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  his  delivering  him- 
self up,  at  his  first  coming  over,  to  a  mad  range  of  plea- 
sure." 

Mr.  Austin.  Gerald,  you  will  find  the  consequences  to 
which  such  a  character  would  lead,  in  himself  and  others, 
fully  developed  in  the  bitter,  but  too  just  summary  which 
the  same  historian  afterwards  gives  of  this  king's  disgrace- 
ful reign  ;  and  you  will  observe,  of  how  much  more  con- 
sequence, even  to  temporal  concerns,  virtue  is  than  ability. 
To  have  reigned  as  gloriously  as  any  king  who  has  ever 
swayed  the  English  sceptre,  Charles  possessed  all  things, 
except  religion  and  probity  ;  and  he  is  now  cited  as  the 
most  despicable,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  mean  and  cruel 
John. 

Gerald.  Is  he  not  said  to  have  died  a  Catholic  ? 
Mr.  Austin.  In  his  last  moments  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  were  administered  to  him  by  the  same  Huddleston 
who  so  mainly  contributed  to  his  escape  from  Worcester ; 
and  James  the  Second,  on  his  accession,  published  some 
papers  written  by  him  on  religion,  which  showed  his  ten- 
dency to  that  faith.  This  was  considered  an  ill-judged 
measure,  "  for  the  greatest  kindness  that  could  be  shown 
to  his  memory  would  have  been,  to  let  both  his  papers  and 
himself  be  forgotten." 
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Such  is  the  judgment  of  impartial  liistory,  and  to  such  sad 
degradation  does  the  want  of  true  religious  principles  (from 
which  sound  morality  flows  as  a  natural  consequence)  lead 
in  public  and  private  life. 

Charlotte.  Now,  papa,  before  we  break  up  the  meethig, 
let  me  read  you  an  old  story  I  have  found  in  an  old  book, 
which  I  like  very  much. 

Mr.  *dusiin.  Well,  Charlotte,  if  the  story  should  be 
ever  so  old,  we  would  like  to  hear  you  read,  for  you  have 
learnt  to  read  very  prettily. 

Charlotte  reads  : 

"In  the  days  of  knight-errantry  and  paganism,  one  of  the 
old  British  princes  set  up  a  statue  to  the  goddess  of  Victory, 
in  a  point  where  four  roads  met  together.  In  her  right  hand 
she  held  a  spear,  and  her  left  hand  rested  upon  a  shield ;  the 
outside  of  this  shield  was  of  gold,  and  the  inside  of  silver. 
On  the  former  was  inscribed,  in  the  old  British  language, 
'  To  the  goddess  ever  favourable  ;'  and  on  the  other,  *  For 
four  victories  obtained  successively  over  the  Picts  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  nothern  islands.' 

"  It  happened,  one  day,  that  two  knights  completely  armed, 
one  in  black  armour,  the  other  in  white,  arrived  from  oppo- 
site parts  of  the  country  at  this  statue,  just  about  the  same 
time  ;  and,  as  neither  of  them  had  seen  it  before,  they  stopped 
to  read  the  inscription,  and  observe  the  excellence  of  its 
workmanship. 

*'  After  contemplating  it  for  some  time,  *  This  golden 
shield,' — says  the  black  knight — '  Golden  shield !'  cried  the 
white  knight,  who  was  as  strictly  observing  the  opposite  side, 
'  why,  if  I  have  my  eyes,  it  is  silver.' — '  I  know  nothing  of 
your  eyes,'  replied  the  black  knight ;  '  but,  if  ever  I  saw  a 
golden  shield  in  my  life,  this  is  one.' — '  Yes,'  returned  the 
white  knight,  smiling, '  it  is  very  probable,  indeed,  that  they 
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should  expose  a  shield  of  gold  in  so  public  a  place  as  this  ! 
For  my  part,  I  wonder  even  a  silver  one  is  not  too  strong  a 
temptation  for  the  devotion  of  some  people  who  pass  this 
way  ;  and  it  appears,  by  the  date,  that  this  has  been  here 
above  three  years.' 

*'  The  black  knight  could  not  bear  the  smile  with  which 
this  was  delivered,  and  grew  so  warm  in  the  dispute,  that  it 
soon  ended  in  a  challenge  :  they  both,  therefore,  turned  their 
horses,  and  rode  back  so  far  as  to  have  sufficient  space  for 
their  career  ;  then,  fixing  their  spears  in  their  rests,  they  flew 
at  each  other  with  the  greatest  fury  and  impetuosity.  Their 
shock  was  so  rude,  and  the  blow  on  each  side  so  effectual, 
that  they  both  fell  to  the  ground  much  wounded  and  bruised ; 
and  lay  there  for  some  time,  as  in  a  trance. 

"  A  good  Druid,  who  was  travelling  that  w^ay,  found  them 
in  this  condition.  The  Druids  were  the  physicians  of  those 
times,  as  well  as  the  priests.  He  had  a  sovereign  balsam 
about  him,  which  he  had  composed  himself;  for  he  was  very 
skilful  in  all  the  plants  that  grew  in  the  fields  or  in  the  fo- 
rests :  he  staunched  their  blood,  applied  his  balsam  to  their 
wounds,  and  brought  them,  as  it  were,  from  death  to  life 
again.  As  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently  recovered,  he  began 
to  inquire  into  the  occasion  of  their  quarrel.  *  Why,  this 
man,'  cried  the  black  knight,  *  will  have  it  that  yonder 
shield  is  silver.' — '  And  he  will  have  it,'  replied  the  white 
knight,  '  that  it  is  gold.'  And  then  they  told  him  all  the 
particulars  of  the  affair. 

"  '  Ah  r  said  the  Druid  with  a  sigh,  *  you  are  both  of  you, 
my  brethren,  in  the  right,  and  both  of  you  in  the  wrong : 
had  either  of  you  given  himself  time  to  look  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  shield,  as  well  as  that  which  first  presented  itself 
to  view,  all  this  passion  and  bloodshed  might  have  been 
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avoided  :  however,  there  is  a  very  good  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  evils,  that  have  befallen  you  on  this  occa- 
sion. Permit  me,  therefore,  to  entreat  you  never  to  enter 
into  any  dispute,  for  the  future,  till  you  have  fairly  con- 
sidered both  sides  of  the  question.'  " 
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CHAPTER  V. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


Charlotte,  Papa,  I  have  an  anecdote  to  tell  you ;  and 
then,  you  know,  according  to  your  old  rule,  you  are  to  tell 
me  about  anything  I  like  to  hear.  You  promised  you  would 
find  out  the  real  true  history  of  Robin  Hood.* 

Mr.  Austin.  I  promised  I  would  try.  But  tell  me  your 
anecdote. 

Charlotte.  King  Charles — the  very  King  Charles  we 
have  been  talking  so  much  about — had  a  little  sister  called 
Anne,  who  was  just  as  clever  as  he  was,  and  was  much 
better,  though  I  dare  say  he  was  good  too,  when  she  was 
alive ;  for  mamma  says,  that  during  his  father's  troubles  in 
the  rebellion,  the  poor  prince  was  much  neglected  in  his 


*  See  cut  above. 
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education,  and  that  when  he  was  wandering  about  abroad, 
he  got  into  the  society  of  a  great  many  bad  companions  ; 
so  that  is  some  excuse  for  him. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  cannot  admit  it,  Charlotte :  adversity 
should  have  corrected  whatever  might  have  been  defective 
in  his  education,  and  his  exam.ple  should  have  amended 
his  companions. 

Charlotte.  I  suppose  so,  papa ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  little 
princess  Anne  was  a  very  good  and  very  wonderful  child, 
and  it  was  a  great  pity  that  she  died  when  she  was  only  as 
old  as  dear  little  Jessy.  She  bore  her  very  painful  illness 
with  great  patience,  and  did  everything  she  was  desired 
with  good  humour.  When  she  was  very  ill  indeed  they 
desired  her  to  pray  to  God,  and  she  said,  "  I  am  not  able 
to  say  my  long  prayer — meaning  the  Lord's  Prayer — but 
I  will  say  my  short  prayer :  Lighten  mine  eyes,  0  Lord, 
lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.''''  Poor  little  thing  !  was  it 
not  a  pity  she  died? 

Mrs.  Austin.  No,  my  child ;  your  inexperience  alone 
could  think  so.  Her  fate,  I  doubt  not,  was  often  envied  by 
the  survivors  of  her  family.  How  happy  would  it  have  been 
for  her  father,  if  he  had  died  at  the  same  early  age. 

Charlotte.  I  wish  he  had,  poor  man.  Now  tell  me  my 
story. 

Mr.  Austin.  There  are  two  pedigrees  assigned  to  your 
favourite  hero — one  makes  him  a  man  of  low  extraction, 
bred  a  butcher ;  the  other  slates  him  to  have  been  an  earl, 
reduced  to  outlawry  from  the  consequences  of  riotous  living. 

Charlotte.  I  am  sure  he  must  have  been  an  earl. 

3Ir.  Austin.  Then  so  much  the  more  to  blame  for  his 
misconduct :  but  perhaps  both  stories  may  be  reconciled, 
for  a  third  account  says  that  he  was  created  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon for  his  valour  and  miUtary  services.     You  have  the 
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authority  of  Rapin  on  your  side  for  his  nobility ;  so  we  will 
call  him  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  assert  that  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  his 
father  the  ranger  of  the  royal  forests  in  the  north  of  England, 
that  he  had  an  uncle  named  Gamwell,  of  Gamwell  Hail, 
and  that  his  parents  resided  near  a  small  village^called  Soocy, 
on  the  borders  of  Sherwood  Forest. 

Amidst  all  other  doubts  regarding  him,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Robin  Hood  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  and  ruled  the  outlaws  of  Sherwood 
Forest  in  the  reign  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  ballad  history  re- 
cords a  visit  paid  him  by  the  king  and  his  lords,  disguised 
as  monks. 

Charlotte.  You  know  the  ballad,  I  am  sure,  papa. 

Mr.  Austin.  Stay  a  little,  pussy ;  you  must  hear  how 
Robin  got  there.  Robin,  was,  like  all  other  young  gentle- 
men, sent  to  school ;  and,  as  all  young  gentlemen  should 
do,  he  distinguished  himself  for  the  progress  he  made  in 
learning ;  he  was  the  pride  of  his  master,  who  loved  to 
exhibit  him  to  his  learned  visitors,  and  he  acquired  great 
fame  by  his  correct  and  prompt  answers  to  the  questions 
that  were  put  to  him.  His  renown  reached  the  ears  of  his 
uncle  Gamwell,  who  requested  that  the  young  scholar 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  the  Christmas  holidays  with  him. 
Robin  was  generous,  brave,  good-natured,  and  gay ;  acute 
and  ingenuous  in  conversation ;  the  best  archer  on  record, 
and  expert  at  every  manly  exercise,  and  equally  expert  at 
ti'icks  with  cups  and  balls,  which  altogether  so  entirely 
gained  the  old  gentleman's  heart,  that  he  made  him  his 
heir. 

Edward.  How  lucky  that  was. 

Mr.  Austin.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  most  unfor- 
tunate thing  that  could  have  happened ;   for,  coming  very 
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yonng  into  possession  of  his  father's  wealth  and  his  uncle's, 
he  thought  his  riches  could  never  be  expended.  His  castle 
was  opened  to  all  ranks,  and  was  the  seat  of  boundless 
profusion — he  feasted  the  great,  rewarded  the  skilful,  and 
relieved  the  poor,  but  with  so  little  discretion,  that  lands, 
and  treasures,  and  jewels  were  soon  all  given  away;  his 
debts  quickly  equalled  his  gifts  ;  suit  after  suit  was  entered 
against  him — he  had  no  choice  but  flight  or  hopeless  im- 
prisonment :  he  chose  the  former,  and,  not  answering  in 
the  courts,  was  outlawed.  He  was  then  twenty-three,  and 
of  undaunted  courage,  and  skilled  in  every  martial  exercise : 
he  might  have  won  fame  and  fortune  in  the  service  of  some 
foreign  prince,  or  have  joined  his  own,  the  brave  Richard, 
in  the  Crusades  ;  but  stung  with  what  he  called  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  wealth}^  he  determined  to  obtain  a  portion  of 
their  riches  by  force,  and  share  it  with  the  poor.  For  this 
purpose  he  established  himself  in  Sherwood  Forest,  and 
soon  became  the  chief  of  a  band  noted  for  courage,  strict 
discipline,  and  generosity.  They  took  no  lives,  except 
on  desperate  resistance  ;  robbed  the  rich  only,  protected 
women,  and  relieved  the  poor  :  not  only  those  who  acci- 
dentally crossed  their  sylvan  haunts,  but  the  sick  and  needy 
of  a  large  district  were  the  pensioners  of  their  chief,  who 
acquired  the  name  of  "  The  Gentle  Theefe." 

Florence.  Thief!  that  is  an  ugly  word  ;  bandit  would 
sound  much  better. 

il/r.  Mistin.  Yes,  it  would  ;  but  thief  he  certainly  was  ; 
and  if  he  were  now  on  Clansdown,  I  should  hope  soon  to 
hear  of  his  being  hanged,  or  at  least  transported. 

Mrs.  Austin.  There  is  a  sort  of  moral  perspective, 
M^hich  often  diminishes  crime  in  our  eyes,  when  at  a  dis- 
tance of  time  or  space.  The  bandit  is  a  romantic  charac- 
ter, a  thousand  miles  off,  or  after  the  lapse  of  centuries ; — 
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our  judgment  would  be  very  different  if  the  robber  were  at 
our  own  doors. 

Mr.  Austin.  Robin  Hood's  chief  enmity  was  towards 
the  wealthy  churchmen  of  his  time ;  for  abbots,  friars,  and 
prelates  had  been  companions  of  his  riots,  and  of  all  men 
were  the  least  merciful  to  his  misfortunes.  The  ballad 
makes  him  say,  that  "  a  clergyman  was  first  his  bane, 
which  made  him  hate  them  all ;"  and  when  Coeur  de  Lion 
went  to  visit  him  in  the  wood,  disguised  as  a  monk — 

He  took  the  king's  horse  by  the  head ; 

"  Abbot,"  says  he,  *'  abide  ; 
I'm  bound  to  rue  such  knaves  as  you, 

That  live  in  pomp  and  pride. 

"  I  never  yet  hurt  any  man 

That  honest  is,  and  true ; 
But  those  who  g-ive  their  minds  to  live 

Upon  other  men's  due. 

"  I  never  hurt  the  husbandman, 

That  used  to  till  the  ground ; 
Ncr  spill  their  blood  that  rang-e  the  wood, 

To  follow  hawk  or  hound. 

"  My  chiefest  spite  to  clergy  is. 

Who  in  these  days  bear  sway ; 
Bishops,  fryars,  and  monks, 

I  make  my  chiefest  prey." 

"  But  we  are  messengers  from  the  king," 

The  king  himself  did  say  ; 
"  Near  to  this  place,  his  royal  grace. 

To  speak  with  thee  does  stay.'* 

Robin  took  the  king's  horse  by  the  head, 

And  led  him  to  the  tent ; 
"  Thou  would  not  be  so  used,"  he  said, 

*'  But  that  my  king  thee  sent. 
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"Nay,  more  than  that,"  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

"  For  good  King"  Richard's  sake  ; 
If  you  had  as  much  gold  as  ever  I  told, 

I  would  not  one  penny  take." 

Then  Robin  set  his  horn  to  his  mouth, 

And  a  loud  blast  he  did  blow. 
Till  a  hundred  and  ten  of  Robin  Hood's  men, 

Came  marching  all  of  a  row. 

And  when  they  came  bold  Robin  before. 

Each  man  did  bend  his  knee, 
O  !  thought  the  king,  'tis  a  gallant  thing, 

And  comely  sight  to  see. 

Within  himself  tlie  king  did  say. 

These  men  of  Robin  Hood's 
More  humble  be  than  mine  to  me ; 

So  the  court  may  learn  of  the  woods. 

So  then  they  all  to  dinner  went 

Upon  a  carpeted  gi'een, 
Black,  yellow,  red,  finely  mingled, 

Most  curious  to  be  seen. 

Venison  and  fowls  were  plenty  there. 

With  fish  out  of  the  river ; 
King  Richard  swore,  on  sea  or  shore 

He  never  was  feasted  better. 

I  can  only  remember  a  verse  here  and  there ;  but  pre- 
sently Richard  discovers  himself,  and  pardons  the  outlaws, 
and  they  all  go  merry  fellows  together  to  Nottingham.  The 
inhabitants,  thinking  that  the  outlaws  were  come  "  to  rule 
all  as  they  list,"  fly  in  all  directions  to  escape  them : — 

The  plowman  left  the  plow  in  the  field. 

The  smith  ran  from  his  shop  ; 
Old  folks  also,  that  scarce  could  go, 

Over  their  sticks  did  hop. 
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They  are  all  gone  to  London  court, 

Robin  Hood,  with  all  his  train  ; 
He  once  was  there  a  noble  peer, 

And  now  he's  there  again. 

But  if  he  went  to  London,  as  the  ballad  says,  he  did  not 
long  stay  there,  but  resumed  his  wild  life  in  Sherwood 
Forest,  where  he  robbed  and  ruled  for  twenty  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  was  struck  with  remorse  for  the 
life  he  had  led,  and  he  retired  to  Berkley  Monastery.  He 
fell  sick,  and  the  ruthless  monks,  believing  that  neither  his 
illness  nor  his  penitence  would  be  of  any  long  duration,  re- 
solved to  destroy  him  by  treachery,  and  one  of  the  order 
who  practised  physic  bled  him  to  death. 

Edward.  How  could  he  be  such  a  fool  as  to  trust  them  ? 
I  hope  his  bowmen  came  and  shot  them  all. 

Mr.  Austin,  No,  they  fled  beyond  sea ;  and  Rcbin  was 
buried  under  a  "  fayre  stone,  by  the  way  side,  that  all  men 
might  without  fear  or  dread  take  their  journeyings  that 
way,  which  they  durst  not  do  in  the  lifetime  of  the  said 
outlaw." 

Thus  he  that  never  fear'd  bow  nor  spear, 

Was  murder'd  by  letting  of  blood  ; 
And  so,  loving-  friends,  the  story  doth  end 

Of  valiant  bold  Robin  Hood. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


Florence.  Papa,  will  you  not  tell  us  some  anecdote  this 

evening  1 

Mr,  Austin.  No,  I  mean  to  be  obstinately  silent  for  at 
least  a  week  •  it  is  now  my  turn  to  be  amused ;  and  so, 
young  lady,  I  will  even  retort  upon  you.  Will  you  not  tell 
us  some  anecdote  this  evening  ? 

Florence.  Pray  excuse  me  till  to-morrow  :  I  think  I  must 
adopt  Charlotte's  expedient,  and  procure  some  kind  proxy. 
Mamma,  loill  you  ?  won't  you  be  my  proxy  ? 

Mrs.  Austin.  Willingly,  Flory:  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
expected  some  such  request,  and  have  been  prepared  to 
answer  the  question  you  put  to  me  a  few  days  ago, — 
whether  there  was  a  nation  whose  stature  fell  as  far  short 
of  ours  as  the  Patagonians  exceed  it  ? 

Amy.  Is  there  a  nation  of  pigmies,  or  Lilliputians  ? 

Mrs.  Austin.  No,  my  dear  Amy,  there  is  not.     The 
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relations  of  Dean  Swift  and  the  ancients  are  equally  fabulous. 
There  are  no  Brobdignagians  nor  Lilliputians  ;  no  giants  like 
Plutarch's,  sixty  feet  high,  no  nation  of  pigmies  in  the 
centre  of  Africa,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  stature,  waging  conti- 
nual war  with  the  birds;  but  we  know  that  there  is  a  tribe 
of  Patagonians,  and  there  are  little  men  called  Kimos,*  still 
more  diminutive  than  the  Laplanders, 

Edward.  And  where  do  they  live  ? 

Mrs.  Austin.  They  inhabit  the  high  mountains  in  the 
centre  of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  which  you  know  lies 
off  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

Gerald.  Madagascar,  if  I  recollect  right,  lies  within  the 
tropics,  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  stunted  Laplanders  in- 
habit the  Artie  regions.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  coldest 
and  the  hottest  climate  should  equally  produce  people  of 
a  smaller  stature  than  those  of  the  temperate  zone? 

Mrs.  Austin.  I  was  not  prepared  for  that  query:  your 
father,  perhaps,  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  Austin.  The  mountains  of  Madagascar,  where  the 
Kimos  have  been  seen,  are  amongst  the  highest  in  the  world, 
and  so  many/ee^  of  altitude  have  been  found  to  produce  a 
change  of  climate  equivalant  to  so  many  degrees  of  latitude. 
If,  for  instance,  on  the  downs  close  by  there  was  a  mountain, 
like  Cotopaxi  of  the  Andes,  twenty  thousand  feet  high,  I 
might  agree  to  ascend  the  mountain  whilst  you  travelled 
northward  to  Johnny  Groat's  house,  to  Christiana,  to  the 
North  Cape  and  to  Spitzbergen.  When  I  got  higher  I 
should  see  pines  like  those  of  the  magnificient  forests  you 
would  admire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Christiana ;  a  little 
farther  on  I  should  be  obliged,  like  your  Lapland  deer,  to 

*  Pritchard  and  some  other  respectable  writers  entirely  discredit 
the  stories  concerning-  the  Kimos. — Am.  Edit. 
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dine  on  lichens  ;  proceeding  on  our  different  travels,  we 
should  both,  at  last,  only  find  the  fungus  tribe  (as  in  the 
caverns  of  the  earth) ;  and,  finally,  all  vegetation  would  cease. 
From  the  rarity  of  the  air,  and  the  extreme  cold,  we  should 
both  find  a  difficulty  in  breathing ;  you  would,  therefore, 
turn  towards  home,  pass  from  Spitzbergen  to  Lapland,  from 
Lapland  to  Scotland,  from  Scotland  to  Surrey.  I  should 
descend  eighteen  thousand  feet  of  the  mountain  whilst  you 
had  travelled  as  many  hundred  miles  south,  and  we  should 
meet  in  the  farm  meadow,  sit  under  the  oaks,  and  rest  upon 
the  luxuriant  grass. 

Amy.  Then  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about 
equal  to  a  mile  in  latitude. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  will  do  well  enough  for  a  rough  guess. 
Humboldt  has  calculated  all  that  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
but  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  forget  the  proportions  of  his  scale, 
and  I  have  not  his  "  America"  to  refer  to. 

Gerald.  It  is  easy  to  understand  this,  as  it  refers  to  cli- 
mate; but  I  don't  see  how  it  applies  to  the  human  species, 
and  why  the  Kimos  should  therefore  be  still  less  than  the 
Laplanders. 

Mr,  Austin.  Because  the'climate  of  their  elevated  abodes, 
although  between  the  tropics,  is  still  colder  than  Lapland  ; 
and  the  human  species,  like  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
earth,  is  found  to  be  smaller  in  cold  climates. 

Gerald.  I  thought  that  the  hinds  only  of  vegetables 
varied  in  diff'erent  latitudes  ;  is  the  size  of  the  same  kind 
affected  by  climate  ? 

Mrs.  Austin.  I  thought  as  you  do,  Gerald,  till  I  saw  a 
beautiful  herbal  which  was  brought  home  by  one  of  Captain 
Parry's  oflficers  from  the  northern  expedition.  I  was  much 
surprised  to  see  some  of  our  common  English  flowers  so 
extremely  reduced  as  to  look  as  if  they  were  intended  for 
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fairy  garlands.  They  were  not  otherwise  changed,  except 
that  the  leaves  and  stalks  were  covered  with  a  thick  down. 

Mr.  ^^icstin.  That  down  serves  as  a  defence  against  the 
cold.  The  winter  garb  which  the  stunted  Samoiede  pro- 
vides for  himself  from  the  chase,  the  diminutive  flower  of 
his  plains  receives  from  the  bountiful  hand  of  Nature  ! 

Amy.  Are  the  Kimos  fair,  like  the  northern  nations,  or 
is  their  complexion  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
zone  ? 

Mrs.  Austin.  Their  complexions  are  nearly  white, 
though  they  have  the  features  of  their  African  neighbours. 
The  only  peculiarity  that  would  bespeak  them  a  distinct 
race,  and  not  bleached  and  diminished  negroes,  is  the 
great  length  of  their  arms  ;  their  hands  touch  their  knees 
without  stooping,  and  from  this  circumstance  they  have 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  apes. 

Edward.  What  a  great  aflront!  It  would  be  droll  to 
see  them  in  a  passion  at  a  person  who  made  such  a  mis- 
take. 

Mrs.  Austin.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  easy  nor  so 
safe  to  enrage  them  as  your  school-boy  notions  of  fun 
would  lead  you  to  think.  They  are  very  mild,  but  very 
brave,  defending  their  cattle  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  with  darts  and  arrows. 

Mr.  Austin.  They  seem  to  be  as  warlike  as  the  dwarf 
of  Charles  the  First's  reign,  who  was  a  captain  in  the 
army,  and  killed  a  man  in  a  duel. 

Edward.  The  brave  little  fellow!  I  hope  he  was  a 
cavalier. 

Mrs.  Austin.  Oh,  that  of  course ;  for  a  dwarf  in  those 
times  was  a  favourite  personage  in  the  households  of  kings 
and  nobles.  James  the  First  had  a  dwarf,  a  giant,  and  fool 
(or  jester,)  in  his  establishment;  and  the  royal  pedant's 

8* 
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greatest  amusement  was  to  set  them  a  squabbling.  To  see 
little  JeflVeys  ride  round  the  lists,  with  the  air  of  a  hero  of 
chivalry,  offering  to  defend  his  honour  against  his  unwieldy 
adversary,  was  a  constant  scene  of  mirth  to  his  semi-bar- 
barous courtiers. 

Gerald.  A  sort  of  living  Tom  Thumb  !  How  could  any 
body  help  laughing  ? 

Mrs.  Austin.  To  see  human  nature  degraded  always 
disgusts  me.  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  taste  that  takes 
people  to  see  exhibitions  of  giants  and  dwarfs,  and  "  fat 
girls,"  and  living  skeletons. 

Mr.  Austin.  For  ladies  to  attend  exhibitions  of  human 
monsters  I  think  the  last  degree  of  bad  taste  and  vulgarity. 
I  wish,  however,  you  had  seen  the  little  German  dwarf, 
Nannette  Stocken,  who  played  so  well  on  the  piano-forte : 
she  was  graceful  and  elegant,  and  beautifully  formed ;  her 
arm,  her  foot,  and  her  hand,  might  have  served  for  the 
model  of  a  miniature  Venus ;  her  manners  were  graceful ; 
her  dress  the  prettiest  imaginable  ;  and  her  mind  seemed 
as  highly  finished  as  her  exterior,  at  least  so  I  thought 
when  I  saw  her  ;  but  thirty  years  will  make  a  great  change 
in  our  tastes.  Count  Borwlaski,  too,  the  Pole,  who  was 
so  long  in  this  country,  was  a  gentleman,  "  aye,  every  inch 
a  gentleman." 

Mrs.  Austin.  I  have  beard  my  mother  speak  of  him : 
she  spent  some  time  with  him  in  a  country  house  in  Ire- 
land. He  played  cards  well,  and  related  anecdotes  of  the 
different  courts  he  had  been  at  in  a  very  spirited  manner. 
He  was  a  well-informed  and  accomplished  man,  very  well 
made,  with  remarkably  fine  eyes,  and  a  sweet  countenance. 
I  have  heard  that  he  afterwards  married  a  very  tall  woman, 
who  used  to  set  him  on  an  old-fashioned  high  chimney- 
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piece  whenever  he  displeased  her.  He  was  about  as  tall  as 
little  Willy — three  feet  four. 

Mr.  Austin.  Borwlaski  was  very  different  from  Baby, 
the  favourite  dwarf  of  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland  :  he  was 
very  beautiful  till  about  sixteen,  when  he  grew  deformed 
and  imbecile.  He  was  presented  in  a  plate  to  be  baptized, 
and  was  nursed  in  a  shoe  stuffed  with  wool;  and  at  three 
years  old  his  own  shoes  were  only  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
Like  Gulliver,  he  was  very  nearly  lost  in  a  field  of  stand- 
ing corn  ;  and  a  thicket  of  underwood,  into  which  he  one 
day  strayed,  was  to  him  what  one  of  the  trackless  Ameri- 
can forests  would  be  to  a  man  of  robust  body  and  mind. 
Baby  is  the  last  dwarf  we  hear  of  as  a  part  of  the  establish- 
ment of  any  European  court,  and  he  died  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  late  king's  reign. 

Mrs,  Austin.  How  long  it  is  before  such  barbarous 
usages  entirely  wear  out !  Half  a  century  before  the  death 
of  Baby,  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  assembled  all  the  dwarfs 
in  his  dominions  by  proclamation,  to  attend  the  marriage 
of  a  pigmy  man  and  woman,  which  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  presence  of  his  whole  court  and  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors. Some  w^ere  unwilling  to  obey,  and,  as  the  punish- 
ment of  their  reluctance,  they  were  obliged  to  wait  on  the 
others  at  the  wedding  feast.  Everything  provided  for  the 
little  company  was  in  miniature, — plates,  tables,  glasses, 
and  seats,  to  suit  their  size.  They  contended  for  place 
and  precedence  like  other  men  and  women,  till  the  czar 
ordered  that  the  least  should  take  the  lead,  and  then  nobody 
would  move !  But  at  last  all  was  settled  and  after  the  feast 
the  bridegroom  (measuring  three  feet  two)  opened  the  ball 
with  a  minuet.  The  poor  dwarfs,  who  knew  they  had 
been  assembled  only  to  make  sport  for  their  superiors  in 
station,  if  not  in  sense,  were  at  first  rather  sulky ;   but  so 
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much  was  done  to  please  them,  that  at  last  they  grew  as 
gay  as  the  spectators,  and  became  very  sprightly  and  en- 
tertaining. 

Florence.  I  should  always  endeavour  to  make  the  best 
of  an  awkward  situation,  and  try  to  make  those  laugh  with 
me  who  would  otherwise  laugh  at  me.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  czar  showed  that  his  taste  was  very  low. 

Gerald.  Another  forfeit !  you  have  not  transgressed  this 
long  time.  I  was  in  hope  I  had  cured  you  of  spoiling  con- 
versation,— disenchanting  the  most  delightful  subject  by  a 
stupid  pun.  When  one's  ideas  are  taken  to  pieces  this 
way,  like  the  portions  of  a  Chinese  puzzle,  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  put  them  together  again. 

Florence.  Only  that  mamma  would  say  I  was  pert,  I 
would  say  something  about  "  Sir  Oracle.''^  But  suppose 
that,  when  we  are  all  tired  looking  at  the  form  and  fashion 
of  your  wisdom,  I  do  slip  out  one  little  piece  of  what  you 
have  so  mathematically  put  together,  and  fitting  it  on  some 
neglected  side,  present  you  with  a  new  and  bizarre  figure, 
- — what  then  ?  would  not  my  wise  brother  condescend  to 
smile  at  my  haphazard  combination  ? 

Mrs.  Jlustin.  I  must  be  umpire.  You,  Gerald,  must 
not  be  so  magisterial :  the  slightest  reproofs,  like  the  finest 
edged  instruments,  are  the  most  penetrating.  And  you, 
Florence,  must  recollect,  that  the  efiect  of  wit  on  a  subject 
(and  I  don't  dignify  by  that  name  the  exuberance  of  your 
present  childish  vivacity,)  is  like  that  of  the  wrong  end  of 
a  magnet,  which  has  a  high  dispersing  power,  and  drives 
off  to  the  circumference  everything  which  the  attracting 
power  of  sober  reason  has  brought  to  one  central  point. 
Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  mind  of  this 
double  power  should  know  when  to  apply  each  end  of  the 
magnet,  using  their  reason  when  improvement  is  desired, 
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or  the  solid  concerns  of  life  are  in  question,  and  applying 
their  wit  occasionally,  to  disperse  the  clouds  of  petty  cares 
or  trifling  vexations  that  will  sometimes  darken  the  most 
peaceful  scene. 

Mr.  Austin.  Such  a  magnet,  my  dear  Susan,  not  a  few 
of  your  sex  seem  to  have  been  gifted  with.  I  could  be 
more  particular,  but  you  tell  me  I  must  not  set  Gerald  an 
example  of  being  too  complimentary. 

Florence.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  accuse  him  of  that  error : 
he  reserves  his  lordly  privilege  of  finding  fault  for  my  par- 
ticular benefit. 

Mrs.  Austin.  A  very  common  thing  for  a  brother  to  do  ! 
Amy  runs  away  with  your  share  of  civil  things. 

Gerald.  Shake  hands,  Florence  ;  I  wont  act  Don  any 
more. 

Florence.  You  are  a  dear  fellow'always,  and  I  won't 
tease  you  with  my  folly  any  more.  I  own  it  must  be  pro- 
voking, when  you  have  a  mind  to  be  sensible. 

Mrs.  Austin.  So,  now  the  compact  is  settled.  Florence, 
can  you  give  us  some  litde  story,  to  finish  the  evening  ? 

Florence.  I  have  nothing  better  than  an  account  of  a 
curious  bird  called  the  Emeu,  a  species  of  Ostrich.*  Here 
it  is,  as  I  extracted  it  from  a  book  of  Natural  History. 

"  In  size  and  bulk  the  Emeu  is  exceeded  by  the  African 
Ostrich  alone.  It  is  stated  by  travellers  to  attain  a  height 
of  more  than  seven  feet,  and  its  average  measurement  in 
captivity  may  be  estimated  at  between  five  and  six.  In 
form  it  closely  resembles  the  Ostrich,  but  is  lower  on  the 
legs,  shorter  in  the  neck,  and  of  a  more  thickset  and  clumsy 
make.  At  a  distance  its  feathers  have  more  of  the  appear- 
ance of  hair  than  of  plumage,  their  barbs  being  all  loose 

*  See  cut  on  p.  86. 
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and  separate.  As  in  the  other  Ostriches  they  take  their 
origin  by  pah'S  from  the  same  shaft.  Their  general  colom- 
is  a  dull  brown  mottled  with  dirty  grey,  the  latter  prevail- 
ing more  particularly  on  the  under  surface  of  the  bird.  On 
the  head  and  neck  they  become  gradually  shorter,  assume 
still  more  completely  the  appearance  of  hairs,  and  are  so 
thinly  scattered  over  the  fore  part  of  the  throat  and  around 
the  ears,  that  the  skin,  which  is  of  a  purplish  hue,  is  dis- 
tinctly visible.  This  appearance  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
older  birds,  in  which  these  parts  are  left  nearly  bare.  The 
wings  are  so  extremely  small  as  to  be  quite  invisible  w^hen 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  They  are  clothed  with 
feathers  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  back,  which,  it 
should  be  observed,  divide  as  it  were  from  a  middle  line, 
and  fall  gracefully  over  on  either  side.  The  colour  of  the 
bill  and  legs  is  of  a  dusky  black ;  and  that  of  the  iris  dull 
brown. 

"  There  appears  to  be  but  little  difference  in  colour 
between  the  two  sexes ;  but  the  young  on  first  quitting 
the  shell  have  a  much  more  elegant  livery.  A  brood  of 
these  has  lately  been  hatched  at  the  Society's  Garden,  in 
which  the  ground  colour  is  greyish  white,  marked  with  two 
longitudinal  broad  black  stripes  along  the  back,  and  two 
similar  ones  on  either  side,  each  subdivided  by  a  narrow 
middle  line  of  white.  These  stripes  are  continued  along 
the  neck  without  subdivision,  and  are  broken  on  the  head 
into  irregular  spots.  Two  other  broken  stripes  pass  down 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  breast,  and  terminate  in  a 
broad  band  passing  on  either  side  across  the  thighs.  As 
in  the  fully  grown  bird  the  bill  and  legs  are  of  a  dusky 
hue. 

"  These  birds  appear  to  be  widely  spread  over  the 
southern  part  of  the  continent  of  New  Holland  and  the 
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neighbouring  islands  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  they  have 
been  hitherto  discovered  in  its  tropical  regions.  They 
were  formerly  very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Botany  Bay  and  Port  Jackson,  but  have  been  of  late  years 
compelled  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  settlers  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  interior.  On  the  south  coast  they  have  been 
met  with  in  great  plenty,  at  Port  Phillip  by  Captain  Flin- 
ders, and  at  King  George's  Sound  by  the  same  officer  and 
the  naturalists  of  the  expedition  under  D'Entrecasteaux. 
They  seem  also  to  be  extremely  numerous  in  the  adjacent 
islands,  especially  in  Kanguroo  Island,  where  they  were 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance  by  both  Flinders  and  Peron ; 
and  in  King's  Island,  where  the  distinguished  naturalist 
last  nam€<i  m^d  his  companions  were  fortunately  enabled 
by  the  kindness  of  some  English  seal-hunters  to  subsist, 
chiefly  upon  Emeu's  flesh,  for  several  days  while  tempo- 
rarily deserted  by  their  captain.  According  to  the  late 
accounts  from  Swan  River  they  have  also  been  observed  on 
that  part  of  the  west  coast  on  which  the  new  settlement  is 
situated." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


FRIDAY   EVENING. 


Florence.  Mamma,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  use  the 
attracting  power  of  the  magnet  all  day  to  collect  my 
thoughts :  Miss  Fanshaw  says  I  have  not  been  so  steady 
for  a  long  time. 

Mrs.  v^ustin'.  For  her  sake,  as  well  as  yours,  I  am  glad 
of  it ;  for  I  have  often  admired  the  patient  good  humour 
with  which  she  awaits  your  return  from  your  flights  of 
fancy.  This  over  vivacity  must  be  still  more  tiresome  to 
a  teacher  than  absolute  dulness.  I  Avish  you  would  learn 
to  confine  your  attention  to  understanding  and  applying 
exactly  what  she  explains  to  you,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  devise  what  yoit  think  some  compendious  method  of 
your  own,  v/hich  leads  you  into  error,  and,  after  repeated 
trials,  great  waste  of  time  and  ingenuity,  occasions  so  much 
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disgust,  that  you  get  out  of  temper,  and  give  up  the  point, 
declaring  "  you  don't  see  the  use  of  the  higher  rules  of 
arithmetic,  or  why,  in  your  musical  exercises,  you  should 
write  the  same  stupid  things  over  and  over  again  in  every 
key,  when  one  key  is  (according  to  you)  a  sufficient  example 
of  the  different  steps  of  the  Logierian  system." 

Mr.  Austin.  You  certainly  are  improved  of  late,  Flo- 
rence. I  have  not  heard  you  for  some  weeks  exclaim  over 
your  abbreviated  music,  "  I  wonder  what  I  meant  by  this 
mark?  I  must  go  back:  there  now:  no,  no,  that  part 
comes  in  after  the  other  page  ;"  and  thus  baulk  me  of  my 
favourite  air  by  some  forgotten  contrivance  to  save  half  an 
hour  in  copying.  Nor  have  I  lately  seen  any  of  the  daubs 
you  used  to  bring  me  in  such  triumph,  saying,  "  I  was 
only  so  many  hours,  or  so  many  days,  doing  this,  papa." 

Florence.  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  more  time  about  my 
drawings  since  you  made  a  general  collection  of  my  hasty 
sketches,  and  burned  them  all. 

Mr.  Jlustin.  You  would  soon  have  filled  the  whole 
house  with  these  proofs  of  genius  ! 

Florence.  No,  no,  papa,  not  genius.     I  only  thought — 

Mr.  Austin.  Ah,  Flory,  conscience  answered  there : 
there  is  a  little  self-conceit  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  :  I  will 
compound  willingly  for  only  a  little.  But  what  will  it 
signify  next  month  whether  the  drawing  you  showed  me 
to-day  had  been  finished  in  one  week  or  in  three  ?  The 
excellence  of  its  execution  will  then  only  be  thought  of 
even  by  you  !  Believe  me,  whatever  is  bad  has  the  effect 
of  the  negative  sign  you  use  in  your  arithmetic,  and  must 
be  subtracted  from  the  general  sum  of  your  merits,  how- 
ever brief  the  portion  of  time  which  has  produced  it,  even 
if,  according  to  John  the  carpenter's  phrase,  it  had  been 
"  done  in  no  time.^^     Do  not  fall  into  the  common  mistake, 
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that  because  you  do  a  multiplicity  of  hasty  faulty  things, 
such  as  introducmg  false  cadences  into  your  songs,  draw- 
ing your  buildings  out  of  perspective,  speaking  a  variety 
of  foreign  languages  fluently,  without  suflicient  attention  to 
their  peculiar  construction,  you  are  therefore  universally 
clever.  You  are  young  enough  to  learn  to  do  well  what- 
ever you  undertake  ;  and  this,  Florence,  I  enforce  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  character.  The  quantity  of  acquirement 
you  know  I  value  but  little.  Whether  my  daughter  plays 
on  three  instruments  or  none,  whether  she  draw  in  one 
style  or  in  ten,  is  a  matter  of  indiflference  to  me.  Let  me 
have  '•^  good  sentences,  and  well  pronounced y"*  in  any  one 
language,  rather  than  folly  and  incorrect  diction  in  four  or 
five.  Let  sound  judgment  be  seen  in  her  acquirements, 
and  it  will  appear  in  her  conduct.  How  can  the  woman 
who  is  continually  passing  false  judgments  on  her  daily 
occupations,  and  perverting  her  understanding  by  self-con- 
ceit, show  good  sense  in  greater  matters  ? 

Florence.  I  have  become  a  little  aware  of  this  since  Amy 
came  here.  Mamma  wears  the  cap  she  worked  for  her, 
and  you  have  the  drawing  she  did  for  you  in  your  portfolio : 
not  one  of  my  numerous  performances  has  been  so  honoured. 

Mrs.  Austin.  And  yet  your  patterns  are  prettily  fancied, 
and  your  oudines  generally  good.  However,  as  I  consider 
myself  a  deputy  mamma  to  Amy,  I  must  point  out  to  her 
faults  of  an  opposite  nature.  Whilst  you  are  too  fickle  and 
too  impetuous,  a  little  of  the  Lidian  indolence  shows  itself 
in  her  unwillingness  to  change  from  one  occupation  to  an- 
other: she  will  continue  at  whatever  she  is  set  down  to 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  of  making  a  new  arrangement 
for  herself,  or  thinking  of  the  convenience  of  others.  She 
is  seldom  ready  for  dinner;  her  work-frame  or  her  easel 
are  still  in  the  school-room  when  the  dancing-master  comes 
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to  give  his  lesson ;  and  she  practises  the  same  piece  of  music 
rather  than  begin  another,  till  her  fingers  execute  it  so  me- 
chanically, that  all  expression  is  lost.  When  your  mamma 
comes  home,  Amy,  she  speaks  of  giving  up  the  manage- 
ment of  your  father's  house  to  yon,  and  expects  to  find  you, 
like  her  favourite  Lady  Joanna  Bailie,  "  a  helpful  child.^* 
Your  chief  care  will  then  be  arranging  commencements  for 
others  as  well  as  for  yourself.  You  may  observe,  for  in- 
stance, that  I  devise  ten  frocks  for  little  Jessy  for  one  I 
make.  Active  industry  of  thought — the  power  of  lending 
attention  to  a  variety  of  objects  in  succession — is  of  vital 
consequence  to  tlie  female  character. 

Florence.  Then,  after  all.  Amy,  I  am  nearer  the  character 
of  a  good  housewife  than  you  are. 

3Irs.  .Austin.  You  deceive  yourself,  as  usual,  by  hasty 
conclusions ;  for  you  never  give  what  I  call  real  attention 
to  anything:  your  mind  is  continually  diverging  from  the 
point  you  are  required  to  consider.  Amy,  on  the  contrary 
continues  the  same  thing  mechanically  till  she  forgets  every 
thing  except  the  needle,  or  the  brush,  or  the  strings  she 
touches. 

Amy.  We  must  endeavour  to  improve  each  other.  Flo- 
rence must  teach  me  to  find  change  no  trouble,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  her  love  sameness. 

Florence.  That  is  something  very  like  contentment,  is  it 
not?  Then  the  fable  I  am  going  to  relate  will  be  very 
apropos. 

Edward.  Make  haste,  Florence,  for  I  have  something  to 
tell  will  amuse  you  all  very  much, — at  least  mamma  and 
papa,  for  tliey  are  more  easily  pleased  than  you  all  are,  and 
don't  laugh  at  one,  though  they  are  so  much  wiser. 

Florence.  But  who  shall  we  ever  find  so  indulgent  as 
mamma  and  papa  ?  Yet  as  they  w^ill  notlet  us  talk  sentiment, 
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I  will  obey  you,  and  make  haste  with  my  fable  of  Jupiter 
and  the  Horse  : — 

"  Father  of  men  and  beasts  !"  said  the  horse  one  day  to 
Jove,  when  the  Thunderer  was  in  a  good  humour,  "  they 
tell  me  I  am  the  most  beautiful  of  animals,  and  1  am  inclined 
to  think  so  myself;  but  superb  as  my  form  is,  it  might  still 
be  improved."  "  And  how  ?"  inquired  Jupiter,  smiling. 
"  Let  my  legs  be  longer  and  more  slender;  give  me  the 
arched  neck  of  the  swan ;  and  as  my  destiny  is  to  carry  the 
lord  of  this  nether  world,  let  a  natural  saddle  spring  from 
my  back." 

"  Behold  the  form  you  covet,"  said  the  god;  and  in  the 
same  instant  the  hideous  camel  appeared  on  the  plain. 

The  dauntless  steed  had  never  felt  the  sense  of  fear : 

"  triumphing  in  the  fulness  of  his  might,  he  had  joyously 

neighed  to  the  shrill  trumpet  of  war,  had  mocked  at  death, 

^— -1  -^flvanced  his  breast  to  the  brandished  sword  and  shaken 

L'    ,  and  Willi  lixed  e;,  >ball  met  the  dazzling  shield ;  "  but 

ihe  sight  of  this  apprdling  form  an  unusual  tremor  shook 
his  frame;  ho  was  convulsed  with  horror ! 

"Behold,"  said  Jupiter,  "long  and  slender  legs,  the 
arched  neck  of  the  swan,  and  a  natural  saddle." 

"  Good  Master  Jupiter,  leave  me  as  thou  hast  made  me," 
said  the  horse,  averting  his  eyes  from  the  camel. 

"  Then  begone,  and  learn  contentment  with  thy  condition* 
and  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  Heaven." 

Away  went  the  swift  courser,  swifter  than  ever  he  had 
crossed  the  desert  plain  before  ;  but  the  same  thrill  of  horror 
always  darts  through  his  frame  whenever  he  accidentally 
meets  the  camel. 

Mr.  Austin.  A  pretty  fable, — Lessing's,  I  believe.  You 
have  well  introduced  the  expressions  of  Young's  fine  ver- 
sion of  the  sublime  description  of  the  war-horse  from  Job. 
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Gerald,  if  I  had  attributed  this  fable  to  one  of  the  classics, 
how  could  you  best  have  proved  my  mistake  ? 

Gerald.  From  internal  evidence :  the  ancients  did  not 
use  saddles  nor  stirrups.* 

Mr.  Austin.  Just  so.  This  is  the  great  test  of  the 
authenticity  of  any  work,  and,  as  I  said  a  few  evenings 
ago,  the  greater  our  knowledge  of  antiquity,  the  more  forci- 
bly we  are  struck  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Edward.  Gerald  told  me  such  a  funny  story  the  other 
day  about  an  ancient  people  who  were  the  first  to  teach 
horses  to  dance. 

Gerald.  The  Sybarites. 

Edivard.  Yes,  the  Sybarites  ;  and  so  they  taught  their 
horses  all  sorts  of  figure  dances  ;  but  when  they  were  going 
to  war,  one  of  their  enemies  came  slily  to  their  town,  and 
learned  the  tunes  they  played  to  them,  and  taught  them  to 
his  countrymen  ;  so  when  they  were  all  in  order  of  battle, 
they  began  to  play  these  tunes,  and  the  horses  of  the  Sy- 
barites, instead  of  coming  on  boldly  to  the  charge,  began 
to  dance,  and  danced  on  till  their  masters  were  either  killed 
or  taken  prisoners  by  the  Crotonians. 

Mrs.  Austin.  You  have  kept  your  promise,  Edward ; 
you  really  have  amused  me. 

Edward.  That  is  not  the  story  I  was  going  to  tell :  you 
will  be  much  more  entertained :  it  is  about  Robinson 
Crusoe.     He  was  a  real  man,  Alexander  Selkirk. 

3fr.  Austin.  You  don't  say  so  ! 

Edward.  You  are  quizzing  me,  I  see,  papa.  I  thought 
mamma  would  be  surprised,  but  you  know  everything. 

*  The  first  mention  of  saddles  amongst  the  Greeks  or  Romans 
is  in  the  year  340,  in  the  wars  between  Constans  and  Constantine. 
9* 
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Mr.  Austin.  Not  quite  everything;  but,  as  far  as 
Alexander  Selkirk  goes,  if  you  forget  anything,  perhaps  I 
can  help  you  out. 

Edward.  Thank  you  ;  but  I  hope  I  sha'n't  require  help,- 
for  I  read  the  account  over  many  times,  and  I  have  made 
notes,  like  Gerald.  [_Here  the  little  boy  pidled  out  a  blot- 
ted paper,  with  letters  half  an  inch  long.'] 

Mr.  Austin.  Well,  proceed  ;  I  perceive  your  mamma  is 
all  impatience. 

Edward.  When  Captain  Rogers  was  sailing  round  the 
world,  he  stopped  at  Juan  Fernandez,  and  the  first  of  his 
sailors  that  went  on  shore  there  brought  back  to  the  ship  a 
great  quantity  of  crayfish,  and  a  wild-looking  man,  clothed 
entirely  in  goats'  skins.  This  man,  whose  name  was 
Alexander  Selkirk,  had  lived  four  years  and  four  months 
on  this  uninhabited  island.  He  had  been  master  in  the 
ship  of  a  Captain  Stradling,  who  had  quarrelled  with  him, 
and  had  left  him  behind  for  spile  ;  but  in  Captain  Rogers' 
ship  he  was  so  lucky  now  as  to  meet  with  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, Captain  Dampier,  who  was  very  glad  to  see  him, 
and  said  he  recollected  he  had  been  the  best  man  on  board 
Captain  Stradling's  ship,  and  so  Captain  Rogers,  when  he 
heard  this,  besides  promising  to  take  Selkirk  to  England, 
appointed  him  the  mate  of  his  own  vessel,  the  '  Duchess.' 
When  he  first  went  on  board,  he  had  so  forgotten  how  to 
speak,  for  want  of  custom,  that  they  could  scarcely  under- 
stand him ;  he  spoke  only  the  half  of  his  words,  and  they 
had  to  guess  the  other  syllables.  He  did  not  like  the  taste 
of  their  provisions,  he  had  been  so  long  without  salt ;  and 
he  would  not  drink  grog  with  the  sailors,  as  he  had  not 
tasted  anything  stronger  than  water  for  four  years ;  but, 
however,  he  soon  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  sailors, 
who  called  him  Governor,  and  set  him  to  catch  the  wild 
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goats  for  them,  for  he  was  grown  just  as  active  as  they 
were,  and  not  one  of  the  sailors,  nor  even  their  bull-dog, 
could  keep  up  with  him.  He  followed  the  goats  up  the 
steepest  rocks,  killed  them,  and  carried  them  home  on  his 
back,  sometimes  three  or  four  in  a  day,  which  was  very 
useful  to  the  sick  sailors,  who  were  tired  of  tasting  fish  and 
salt  meat.  When  he  learned  to  speak  again  well  enough 
to  be  understood,  he  told  them  that  he  was  born  at  Largo, 
in  Scotland,  and  was  bred  a  sailor. 

Charlotte.  That's  where  ^^  the  hoatie  roivs:^^ 

*'  We  cast  our  lines  in  Largo  Bay." 

Edward.  So  it  is,  Charlotte  ;  I'll  get  Amy  to  sing  that 
twice  as  often,  now  I  know  that  Robinson  Crusoe  (I  mean 
Selkirk)  fished  in  Largo  Bay.  I  dare  say  he  often  sung, 
*'  TVeel  may  the  hoatie  row;  weel  may  she  hide''' — 

Florence.  You  are  forgetting  your  story  all  this  time. 

Edward.  Well,  he  sailed  from  Largo  with  Captain 
Stradling,  and  when  they  got  to  Juan  Fernandez  they  quar- 
relled, because  Selkirk  said  the  ship  was  leaky,  and  he  was 
afraid  to  go  in  her  ;  and  when  he  found  out  his  mistake, 
the  captain  was  so  much  affronted,  because  he  had  spoken 
ill  of  the  ship,  that  he  would  not  let  him  come  on  board, 
but  sailed  away,  and  left  him  alone  on  the  island.  They 
left  him  his  clothes  and  bedding,  a  firelock,  some  powder, 
bullets,  and  tobacco,  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a  kettle,  a  Bible, 
some  religious  tracts,  and  his  mathematical  books  and  in- 
struments. There,  I  have  told  you  quite  right  all  the 
things  I  put  down  in  my  list — that  was  exactly  all  he  had. 
He  was  very  melancholy  in  this  place  at  first,  and  some- 
times very  much  afraid.  He  built  two  huts  of  pimento 
wood,  thatched  them  with  long  grass,  and  lined  them  with 
the  skins  of  goats.     He  had  plenty  of  clean  water  near  his 
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huts,  and  beautiful  trees,  such  as  the  pimento  and  pepper 
tree,  and  myrtles  with  a  sort  of  moss  that  had  the  taste  of 
garhc,  which  seasoned  his  food,  and  he  had  wild  sorrel, 
purslain,  water  cresses,  cabbages  from  the  cabbage  tree, 
and  plenty  of  Sicilian  radishes  and  turnips,  which  had  been 
sown  in  the  island  by  Captain  Dampier's  crew.  He  had 
fish  enough,  and  made  broth  of  goat's  flesh  ;  so  that  3^ou 
will  think  he  was  not  badly  off  for  food  ;  but  the  want  of 
one  very  common  thing,  which  you  and  I  waste  every  day, 
Charlotte,  prevented  him  liking  anything,  and  he  never  ate 
till  he  was  forced  by  hunger. 

Charlotte.  I  guess  what  you  mean ;  he  had  no  salt. 
Why  did  he  not  make  shallow  pools,  and  fill  them  with 
salt  water,  and  let  them  dry  up  in  the  sun,  and  then  he 
would  have  had  salt  enough  ? 

Edward.  Perhaps  the  sun  was  not  hot  enough ;  perhaps 
he  never  heard  of  that  method,  for  I  suppose  he  was  an 
ignorant  man,  except  in  what  concerned  his  business  as  a 
sailor. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  got  fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces 
of  pimento  wood  together.  His  litde  hut  served  him  for 
a  kitchen ;  he  slept  and  sat  in  tlie  large  one,  where  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  reading,  singing  psalms,  and  praying. 

His  clothes  were  soon  worn  out  in  running  about  in  the 
woods,  and  he  made  himself  a  cap  and  a  coat  of  goat  skins, 
stitched  together  with  slender  thongs  of  the  same  skins. 
He  had  no  needle,  but  used  a  nail ;  and  when  his  knife 
was  worn  out,  he  made  another,  as  well  as  he  could,  of 
some  iron  hoops  that  were  left  on  the  shore,  which  he  bent 
straight,  and  ground  upon  stones.  He  found  some  linen 
cloth,  and  sewed  his  shirts  with  a  nail,  and  stitched  them 
with  the  worsted  he  pulled  out  from  his  stockings.     He 
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had  his  very  last  shirt  on  when  Captain  Rogers  found  him 
on  the  island. 

He  amused  himself  marking  his  name,  and  the  days  he 
spent  there  in  the  island,  on  one  of  the  trees  near  his  hut. 
At  first  he  was  terribly  plagued  with  rats  ;  they  ate  his 
clothes,  and  even  gnawed  at  his  feet,  when  he  was  asleep; 
however,  he  tamed  some  wild  cats  by  feeding  them  with 
goats'  flesh,  and  they  delivered  him  from  the  rats.  He 
tamed  some  kids,  too,  to  amuse  himself,  and  would  dance 
and  sing  with  them  and  his  cats,  and  at  last  he  grew  quite 
contented  with  his  solitude ;  and  I  have  told  you  he  got 
away  at  last,  when  he  was  thirty  years  old,  and  I  dare  say 
was  quite  happy  at  home. 

Charlotte.  He  must  have  been  so  pleased  when  he  got 
his  cats  and  his  goats.  Did  he  write  his  own  history ;  or 
did  anything  more  remarkable  happen  to  him  when  he 
came  home  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Nothing  of  note,  I  believe.  He  made  a 
rough  sketch  of  his  adventures  in  the  solitary  island,  from 
which  De  Foe  wrote  your  favourite  and  my  favourite  book 
of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Edward.  Old  Mr.  Leslie  told  me  that  he  saw,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  the  chest  and  musket  which  Selkirk  had 
with  him  in  the  island :  his  great  nephew,  John  Selkirk,  a 
weaver,  kept  them  in  his  house  at  Largo,  in  Scotland ;  so 
I  suppose  Crusoe  died  there. 

Gerald.  I  wonder  if  he  shot  seals  on  the  island.  I  have 
a  picture  here  in  my  ^portfolio  representing  Robinson 
Crusoe  shooting  seals.* 

Mr.  Austin.  Very  likely.  Seals  abound  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

•  See  cut  on  p.  96. 
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Charlotte.  You  remember  the  pretty  lines — 

"  I'm  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute, 
From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea  ; 

I'm  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 
Oh!  Solitude,  where 

Gerald  and  Edward.  Off!  off  I  off!  No  lines  1  No 
Cov/per  !     No  spouting  ! 

3Irs.  dicstin.  Charlotte,  you  must  submit  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  house,  and  retire  from  the  rostrum. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  move  that  while  she  is  up,  she  should 
give  us  a  story. 

Charlotte.  Well,  I  will  tell  a  Russian  story. 

*'  Nickols  M'as  a  Russian  gentleman  not  in  the  best  of 
circumstances  :  but  a  distant  relation  having  died,  left  him 
a  small  sum  of  money,  and  amongst  other  bequests  a  con- 
siderable debt  owing  by  government.  He,  however,  soon 
made  it  his  business  to  go  to  the  office  for  an  order  of  pay- 
ment ;  for  which  some  of  the  officers  of  the  department 
made  diligent  search,  but  not  finding  it,  they  declared  that 
they  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  such  debt  owing. 
But  upon  Nickols  asserting  that  there  was,  they  replied, 
'  Well,  you  must  call  again  to-morrow.'  On  which  he 
departed,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  the  nearest  inn,  where  he 
passed  a  restless  night,  with  thinking  on  what  reception  he 
should  meet  with  on  the  morrow.  At  length  the  time  ar- 
rived, and  again  he  went  to  the  office,  on  which,  being 
asked  his  business,  he  told  the  officers  that  he  had  come 
for  the  order  for  payment  of  the  money  which  he  had  be- 
fore applied  for.  They  told  him  rather  sharply,  that  they 
had  not  had  time  to  look  after  it,  and  that  he  must  'call 
again  to-morrow.'     Again  and  again  to-morrow  came ;  still 
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he  was  to  call  again  to-morrow.  By  this  time  he  had  al- 
most spent  his  little  stock  of  money  ;  still  he  seemed  as 
far  as  ever  from  attaining  the  point  he  was  seeking:  many 
were  the  appointments  made  for  '  to-morrow,' — but  all 
were  equally  unavailing,  and  unproductive  of  any  other 
result  than  disappointment.  One  day,  however,  as  Nickols 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  admiralty  garden,  discon- 
solate, and  musing  on  his  bad  luck,  he  was  met  by  a 
stranger,  who  inquired  the  cause  of  his  melancholy,  and 
he  related  to  him  the  nature  of  his  business,  and  stated  to 
him  the  numerous  applications  he  had  made  in  vain  to  have 
his  business  settled.  The  stranger,  at  once  discovering  the 
chicanery  of  the  officers  of  the  department,  said  to  Nickols, 
*  Be  not  disheartened,  my  friend,  go  back,  and  press  your 
claim  boldly.'  '  On  my  faith,  sir,  you  give  me  very  pretty 
advice,  and  all  that  I  shall  get  for  my  pains  will  be.  Call 
again  to-morroAV.'  '  Not  at  all  improbable  ;  but  if  they  do 
not  expedite  your  business  on  your  next  application,  show 
th'cm  this  cane,  but  do  not  speak ;  for  you  will  find  that  it 
will  be  the  best  spokesman  you  can  have.'  '  You  are 
joking  with  me,  sir ;  you  take  me  for  a  country  simpleton, 

and  therefore '     '  By  no  means,  friend, — I  am  quite 

serious,  take  my  cane,  and  bring  it  here  precisely  at  this 
hour  to-morrow.'  The  stranger  then  turned  upon  his  heel, 
leaving  the  disconsolate  Nickols  in  blank  amazement.  The 
next  day  ihe  stranger  found  him  at  the  appointed  place : 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  joy,  and  he  could  hardly  find  words 
to  express  his  gratitude.  '  My  dear  sir,'  cried  he,  '  what 
an  extraordinary  cane  this  is  :  I  went  as  you  bade  me,  and 
the  officers  still  vociferated.  Call  again  to-morrow  !  I  made 
no  reply,  kept  ray  temper,  and  held  up  the  cane.  Had  the 
office  been  on  fire,  there  could  not  have  been  a  greater  up- 
roar :  the  proudest  fellow  among  them  sprang  on  his  feet, 
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— all  of  them  began  searching  about,  and  presently  the 
order  for  payment  was  found,  signed,  and  handed  over  to 
me,  with  the  most  amusing  courteousness,  excuses,  and 
apologies,  and  I  was  accompanied  to  the  door  with  every 
mark  of  respectful  attention.  Indeed,  sir,  your  cane  is  a 
perfect  conjuror  ;  pray  do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  have  it, 
and  set  what  price  you  like  upon  it.'  '  My  dear  sir,'  an- 
swered Peter  the  Great,  (for  it  was  he),  '  I  am  no  dealer  in 
canes,  but  whenever  you  may  want  it  again  it  will  be  quite 
at  your  service.'  At  this  moment  some  officers  came  up, 
— the  mystery  of  the  cane  was  unravelled,  the  emperor 
made  his  bow,  and  the  country  gentleman  felt  no  regret 
that  he  had  met  with  such  a  friend  in  need." 

Edward.  Very  good.  Now  I  will  read  a  story.  It  is 
concerning  the  Hottentots. 

"In  the  year  1787,  there  happened  to  be  a  difference 
between  the  Dutch  factory  and  the  Hottentots,  the  natives 
of  the  Cape.  One  of  the  former  being  up  the  country, 
was  killed  by  a  Hottentot :  whereupon  the  chiefs  or  heads 
of  the  people  were  summoned  to  find  out  the  offender,  and 
bring  him  to  the  bar  of  Trade,  and  there  punish  him  ac- 
cording to  their  manner.  The  Hottentots  made  a  great 
fire,  and  brought  the  criminal,  attended  by  all  his  friends 
and  relations,  who  took  their  leave  of  him,  not  in  sorrow- 
ful lamentations,  but  in  feasting,  dancing,  and  drinking. 
When  the  unfortunate  criminal  had  been  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  liquor,  so  that  he  was  insensibly  drunk,  his 
friends  made  him  dance  till  he  was  quite  spent  with  fatigue  : 
in  that  state  they  threw  him  into  the  fire,  and  concluded 
the  horrid  scene  with  a  hideous  howl,  which  they  set  up 
immediately  after  the  criminal  was  despatched.  Some 
time  after  this,  one  of  the  factory  killed  a  Hottentot,  upon 
which  great  men  came  and  demanded  justice  for  the  blood 
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of  their  countryman ;  but  the  offender  happened  to  be  one 
of  their  best  accountants,  and  a  person  whom  the  factory- 
could  ill  spare.  However,  the  crafty  Dutchmen  devised 
means  of  rendering  satisfaction  to  the  natives  under  a  colour 
of  justice  by  the  following  scheme  :  they  appointed  a  day 
for  the  execution  of  the  murderer,  when  the  Hottentots  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers  to  view  this  imposition  upon 
them.  A  scaffold  was  erected,  and  the  criminal  was 
brought  forth  dressed  in  white,  attended  by  a  minister : 
after  praying,  singing  psalms,  &c.  the  mock  executioner 
presented  him  with  a  flaming  draught,  which  the  ignorant 
Hottentots  supposed  to  render  an  atonement  for  the  loss  of 
their  deceased  countryman.  The  criminal  received  his  po- 
tion, which  was  no  other  than  a  little  burnt  brandy,  with 
all  the  outward  signs  of  horror  and  dread :  his  hands  shook, 
his  body  trembled,  and  his  whole  frame  appeared  in  the 
most  violent  agitation.  He  at  last,  with  seeming  reluc- 
tance, swallowed  the  draught,  and  after  preserving  the  farce 
of  trembling,  &c.  a  few  moments,  fell  down  apparently 
dead,  and  a  blanket  was  immediately  thrown  over  him. 
The  Hottentots  then  made  a  shout  that  rent  the  air,  and 
retired  perfectly  .pleased,  first  observing,  that  the  Dutch 
had  been  more  severe  than  themselves,  for  the  former  had 
put  the  fire  into  the  criminal,  they  the  criminal  into  the 
fire." 

Mrs.  Amtln.  A  pretty  good  story.     Now  we  v.'ill  ad- 
journ. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


SATURDAY    EVENING. 


Edward.  Who  shall  tell  the  first  story  this  evening? 

Mrs.  Austin.  I  will  give  a  short  one  from  the  Chinese 
history. 

The  last  emperor  of  China  was  one  of  the  greatest  mon- 
archs  of  his  age,  and  for  nothing  more  celebrated  than  the  vi- 
gour and  strictness  of  his  justice  ;  but  he  was  warm  in  his 
pursuits  of  pleasure,  and  impatient  of  interruption,  when  his 
mind  was  intent  upon  it.  The  viceroy  of  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  that  vast  empire,  that  lay  most  remote  from  the 
imperial  city,  had  wrongfully  confiscated  the  estate  of  an 
honest  merchant,  and  reduced  his  family  to  extreme  misery. 
The  poor  man  found  means  to  travel  as  far  as  the  emperor's 
court,  and  carried  back  with  him  a  letter  to  the  viceroy, 
commanding  him  to  restore  the  goods  which  he  had  taken 
so  illegally. 

Far  from  obeying  this  command,  the  viceroy  sent  the 
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merchant  into  prison ;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape, 
and  went  once  more  to  the  capital,  where  he  cast  himself 
at  the  emperor's  feet,  who  treated  him  with  much  humanity, 
and  gave  orders  that  he  should  have  another  letter. 

The  merchant  wept  at  this  resolution,  and  represented 
how  ineffectual  the  first  had  proved,  and  the  reasons  he 
had  to  fear  that  the  second  would  be  as  little  regarded.  The 
emperor,  who  had  been  stopped  by  this  complaint  as  he 
was  going  with  much  haste  to  dine  in  the  apartment  of  a 
favourite  lady,  grew  a  little  discomposed,  and  answered 
with  some  emotion, — "  I  can  do  no  more  than  send  my 
demand  ;  and  if  he  refuses  to  obey  them,  put  thy  foot  upon 
his  neck."  *'  I  implore  your  majesty's  compassion," 
replied  the  merchant,  holding  fast  the  emperor's  robe  ;  '•  his 
power  is  too  mighty  for  my  weakness ;  and  your  justice  pre- 
scribes a  remedy  which  your  wisdom  has  never  exa- 
mined." 

The  emperor  had  by  this  time  recollected  himself,  and 
raising  the  merchant  from  the  ground,  said,  "  You  are  in 
the  right ;  to  complain  of  him,  was  your  part,  but  it  is  mine 
to  see  him  punished.  I  will  appoint  commissioners  to  go 
back  with  you,  and  make  search  into  the  grounds  of  his 
proceeding ;  with  power,  if  they  find  him  guilty,  to  deliver 
him  into  your  hands,  and  leave  you  viceroy  in  his  stead ; 
for  since  you  have  taught  me  to  govern,  you  must  be  able 
to  govern  for  me." 

Mr  Austin,  Now  Edward,  you  may  give  us  a  story. 

Edward.  I  have  one  from  the  Portuguese  history. 

Pedro  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  was  remarkable  for  his  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
instance : 

An  ecclesiastic  in  a  high  fit  of  passion  killed  a  mason, 
whom  he  had  employed,  for  not  executing   something 
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agreeable  to  his  mind  :  the  king  dissembled  his  knowledge  of 
the  crime,  and  left  it  to  the  cognizance  of  the  proper  com'ts, 
where  the  result  was,  that  the  priest  was  suspended  from 
saying  mass  for  a  year:  at  this  light  punishment  the  family 
of  the  deceased  were  highly  offended.  Theking  secretly 
hinted  to  the  mason's  son,  that  he  should  kill  the  priest, 
whicli  he  did;  and  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  justice, 
he  was  condemned  to  suffer  death  ;  but  as  no  capital  sen- 
tence could  be  executed  without  the  king's  consent,  this 
w^as  laid  before  him  ;  upon  which  he  asked  what  was  the 
young  man's  trade :  it  was  answered,  that  he  followed  his 
father's :  "  then,"  said  the  king,  "  I  shall  commute  this 
punishment,  by  restraining  him  from  meddling  with  stone 
or  mortar  for  a  year."  But  after  this  he  punished  capital 
crimes  in  the  clergy  with  death  ;  and  when  they  desired 
that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  refer  their  causes  to 
a  superior  tribunal,  he  answered  very  calmly,  "  That  is 
what  I  mean  to  do,  for  I  send  them  to  the  highest  of  all 
tribunals, — to  that  of  their  Maker  and  mine." 

Mrs.  Austin,  Have  you  no  story  for  us  this  evening, 
Amy? 

Amy.  There  are  two  from  a  French  book  I  was  reading 
to-day.     One  is  of  a  miser. 

Monsieur  Foscoe,  one  of  the  farmers-general  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Languedoc,  in  France,  had  amassed  an  immense 
fortune,  which  being  known  to  the  government,  he  was 
ordered  to  raise  a  considerable  sum.  Not  being  willing, 
however,  to  comply  with  this  demand,  he  pleaded  extreme 
poverty  ;  and,  lest  his  neighbours  should  give  information 
to  the  contrary,  he  resolved  to  hide  his  treasure  in  such  a 
m.anner  as  to  escape  the  most  strict  examination.  He  dug 
a  kind  of  cave  in  his  wine  cellar,  so  large  and  deep,  that 
the  only  way  was  to  go  down  a  ladder  :  at  the  entrance 
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was  a  door  with  a  spring  lock,  which  on  shutting  would 
fasten  of  itself.— Some  time  after  this  he  was  missing. 
Diligent  search  was  made  for  him  in  every  place,  but  to  no 
purpose  :  at  last  his  house  was  sold.  The  purchaser  begin- 
ing  to  rebuild  it,  discovered  a  door  in  the  cellar,  and  going 
down  found  him  lying  dead  on  the  ground,  with  a  candle- 
stick near  him  ;  and  on  searching  farther,  the  vast  wealth 
which  he  had  amassed.  It  was  supposed  he  had  gone  into 
the  cave,  and  the  door  by  some  accident  shutting  after  him, 
he  was  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  person,  and  perished  for 
want  of  food.  He  had  eaten  the  candle,  and  gnawed  the 
flesh  off  both  his  arms  ! 

Mr.  Austin.  That  story  might  be  wrought  up  into  quite 
a  romance. 

Amy.  It  has  not  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  romance  as  the 
other  ;  a  trait  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  quite  creditable  to 
liim. 

A  young  English  sailor,  seized  with  an  ardent  longing  to 
return  to  his  country,  escaped  from  a  depot,  and  succeeded 
in  making  his  way  to  the  sea-coast,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boulogne,  where  he  concealed  himself  in  the  woods. 
His  eager  desire  to  return  home,  suggested  to  him  the  idea 
of  making  a  little  boat,  to  enable  him  to  reach  some  of  the 
English  cruisers,  which  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
in  watching  from  the  tops  of  the  trees,  on  the  sea  shore. 
He  was  seized  just  in  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to 
put  to  sea  with  his  little  boat,  and  to  make  a  desperate 
attempt  to  secure  his  liberty.  He  was  imprisoned  on  sus- 
picion of  being  a  spy  or  a  robber.  This  circumstance 
reached  the  ears  of  Napoleon,  who  was  then  at  Boulogne, 
and  he  felt  a  curiosity  to  see  the  boat,  of  which  he  heard  so 
much.  When  it  was  shown  to  him,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  any  rational  being  would  have  ven- 
10* 
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tured  to  put  to  sea  with  it.  He  ordered  the  sailor  to  be 
brought  to  him,  and  the  young  man  declared  that  he  had 
really  intended  to  escape  with  the  aid  of  his  boat,  and  the 
only  favour  he  asked,  was  permission  to  execute  his  pro- 
ject. "  You  appear  very  eager  to  return  to  England,"  said 
the  emperor  :  "  Perhaps  you  have  left  a  sweetheart  behind 
you."  "  No,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  but  I  have  a  mother 
at  home,  w^ho  is  old  and  infirm,  and  I  am  anxious  to  return 
to  her."  "  Well,  you  shall  return,"  said  Napoleon  ;  and  he 
immediately  ordered  that  the  young  man  should  be  pro- 
vided with  new  clothes,  and  sent  on  board  the  first  English 
cruiser  that  might  appear  in  sight.  He  also  directed  that 
he  should  be  provided  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  as  a 
present  to  his  mother,  remarking,  "  that  she  must  be  a  good 
mother  to  have  so  good  a  son." 

Mrs.  Austin.  I  like  that  story  particularly.  It  seems  to 
have  so  much  of  poetical  justice.  Charlotte,  have  you 
brought  no  contribution  to  the  public  amusement  this  even- 
ing ? 

Charlotte.  I  have  got  a  picture*  and  description  of  La 
Grande  Chartreuse. 

Mrs.  Jiustin.  Well,  the  picture  is  pretty.  It  seems  to 
represent  merely  the  approach  to  the  convent. 

Charlotte.  So  it  seems.    Here  is  the  description.  Reads. 

"  The  above  is  a  view  of  the  approach  to  the  celebrated 
convent  called  La  Grande  Chartreuse.  It  is  situated  in 
the  environs  of  Grenoble  among  the  mountains,  and  is  often 
visited  by  travellers.  I  went  to  see  it,  myself,  many  years 
since.  The  route  is  fatiguing,  and  sometimes  perilous ;  it 
is  continually  varying  and  presenting  all  that  is  most  rugged, 
wild,  fearful,  and  romantic  in  the  face  of  nature, — impend- 

*  See  cut  on  p.  110. 


ing  crags,  steep  precipices,  cascades,  and  torrents,  valleys  of 
which  the  depth  is  scarce  fathomed,  and  mountain  peaks 
hidden  in  the  clouds.  The  roaring  of  the  torrent  gradually 
dies  away — all  is  silence  and  solitude,  and  on  an  eminence 
to  the  right  appears  the  convent  of  Chartreuse,  an  immense 
mass  of  edifices,  like  a  town  built  in  a  desert.  The  distri- 
bution of  this  immense  building — of  the  kitchen,  the  cells, 
the  hall,  the  chapel,  and  the  cemetery,  is  truly  curious.  The 
furniture  of  a  monk's  cell  of  La  Chartreuse,  consists  of  a 
chair,  table,  a  few  books,  and  an  hour  glass  ;  his  dress,  a 
serge  shirt,  a  wrapper  of  white  woollen,  with  a  hempen 
girdle ;  his  crown  is  shaved,  and  his  head  covered  with  a 
small  cowl ;  he  sleeps  upon  straw,  with  a  covering  of  only 
one  blanket,  and  eats  but  one  meal  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  monks  of  this  convent  were  once  very  wealthy,  but 
lived  according  to  the  rule,  and  employed  their  wealth  in 
public  works  or  charity." 

Florence.  Papa,  it  is  a  long  time  since  you  have  told  us 
a  story'— a  real  story — that  is,  I  mean  an  untrue  story,  in 
your  own  way.  It  is  your  turn  now,  and  I  wish  you  would 
tell  us  something  very  amusing,  and  not  at  all  historical  or 
biographical. 

3Ir.  Austin.  That  request  is  so  characteristic  of  you, 
"  Florence,  of  the  light  step,  busy  finger,  and  wandering 
mind."  To  speak  in  the  language  of  our  favourite  Ossian, 
"  Let  the  repose-loving  maiden,  of  the  soft  speech  and  calm 
mind,  relate  a  tale  of  old,"  as  we  have  all  done,  and  I  will 
comply  with  your  demand. 

,  I  know  you  mean  me,  uncle ;  as  you  all  say  I  am 
so  indolent,  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers. 

"  Not  even  active  enough  to  defend  your  own  faults. 
Amy,"  said  Mrs.  Austin  to  the  gentle  girl,  whose  mild  un- 
affected manners  and  singleness  of  heart  made  her  a  general 
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occupations,  must  add  the  undertaking  of  teaching  you  the 
noble  art  of  self-justification." 

Florence.  Indeed,  mamma,  I  have  almost  forgotten  that 
science,  since  you  made  me  read  Miss  Edgeworth's  essay. 

Mrs.  Jliistin  Well,  I  confess  you  are  improved,  and  we 
must  not  bear  too  hard  on  you ;  for  your  constant  good 
humour  and  cheerful  acquiescence  in  reproof  obtains  the 
pardon  of  all  your  faults. 

Mr.  Austin.  But  I  expect  better  things  from  Florence 
than  being  content  with  he'mg pardoned.  Her  cheerfulness 
and  good  temper  must  be  the  companions  of  her  merits,  not 
the  allies  of  her  faults. 

Florence  thanked  her  parents  for  even  this  qualified  com- 
mendation ;  for  though  profuse  in  kindness,  they  were  spar- 
ing in  praise  to  their  children,  and  the  slightest  expression 
of  their  approbation,  therefore,  bore  the  value  which  always 
attends  that  which  is  not  made  too  common;  and  Amy 
began  her  story  as  follows  : 

"I  asked  Mrs.  Bernard  one  day  what  was  meant  by  the 
story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  which  was  so  often  alluded  to, 
not  only  in  children's  books,  but  in  those  we  read  to  her, 
and  she  told  me  that  it  was  a  Monkish  legend  of  seven  noble 
Christian  youths  of  Ephesus,  who  fled  to  a  cave  to  conceal 
themselves,  in  the  great  persecution  of  the  Emperor  Decius. 
I  remember  all  the  names,  for  she  made  me  write  them 
down  in  my  journal." 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  an  excellent  plan,  as  all  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard's modes  of  instruction  are.  Names  and  dates  serve 
as  peg's  to  hang  one's  knowledge  on.  A  ivord  often  recalls 
a  long  series  o^ facts  to  the  memory.  Those  who  remember 
facts  only,  soon  confound  one  thing  with  another,  but  a  re- 
collection of  the  names  to  which  anecdotes  belong,  enables 
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US  to  class  our  information  clearly  and  accurately,  and  makes 
it  of  use  to  others.  There  is,  I  think,  one  great  distinction 
between  the  information  of  your  sex  and  ours.  Your  minds 
are  stored  with  a  variety  of  confused  ideas ;  but  whatever 
we  know,  we  know  distinctly.  Florence,  for  instance,  tells 
me  many  amusing  stories  of  "some  general,"  or  "some 
king,"  or  "  some  queen ;"  but  for  what  general,  king,  or 
queen  she  is  talking  about  she  is  obliged  to  apply  to  Gerald, 
whose  more  methodical  education  has  taught  him  the  value 
of  exact  detail.  But  pray  proceed  in  your  story,  Amy,  and 
tell  me  all  the  names  of  your  actors  ;  and  first,  when  did  the 
Emperor  Decius  reign  ?  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Bernard  did  not 
fail  to  tell  you  that. 

Amy  was  a  little  startled  by  tliis  unexpected  question ; 
but,  after  considering  a  little,  replied,  "  Some  time  in  the 
third  century.  I  believe  he  was  the  thirtieth  emperor,  and 
succeeded  Philip,  who  had  favoured  the  Christians,  but  had 
not  openly  professed  our  religion.  Not  even  the  cruel 
Emperor  Domitianso  barbarously  persecuted  the  Christians 
as  Decius  did,  and  partly,  it  is  thought,  because  Philip  had 
favoured  them.  The  seven  youths  were  traced  to  their  cave, 
and  the  cruel  Decius  ordered  its  entrance  to  be  walled  up. 
There  they  remained  for  a  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years, 
till  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  when  the  wall  of 
the  cave  was  accidentally  taken  down.  The  sun  then  shone 
strongly  into  the  cave,  and  awoke  the  youths,  who  had  been 
sleeping  there  ever  since,  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the 
wood.  They  felt  very  hungry,  and  sent  out  Jamblicus, 
one  of  their  number,  to  try  to  procure  them  some  food.  He 
set  out  with  great  fear  and  caution,  and  thinking  that  Decius 
was  still  reigning,  was  much  astonished  to  see  the  sign  of 
Christianity  on  what  he  had  recollected  as  the  heathen 
temples  of  Ephesus.    This  gave  him  courage,  and  he  went 
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into  a  shop  to  buy  some  food,  but  everything  was  changed, 
and  the  people  scarcely  understood  what  he  said  or  what 
he  wanted  ;  and  when  he  offered  some  of  the  Emperor  De- 
cius's  coin  in  payment,  they  concluded,  from  the  strange 
account  he  gave  of  himself  wlien  interrogated,  that  he  had 
unlawfully  possessed  himself  of  some  hidden  treasure,  and 
they  took  him  to  the  magistrates  to  be  examined.  His 
strange  dress,  and  his  strange  story,  surprised  the  magis- 
trates, who  took  him  to  the  emperor.  Theodosius  himself, 
accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  went  to  the  cave 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  when  he  got  there  the  seven 
youths  (as  they  appeared  to  be,  though  they  were  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old)  just  lived  to  hear  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  divine  religion,  gave  their  benediction  to 
all  present,  and  peaceably  expired." 

Charlotte.  What  a  pretty  story ;  but  can  it  be  true, 
papa  ? 

Mr,  Austin.  No  :  Amy  told  you  it  was  only  a  Monkish 
legend.  It  was,  however,  universally  believed  by  the 
Christians  of  the  middle  ages  in  Abyssinia,  Italy,  and  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe  ;  and  not  by  Chris- 
tians only,  but  by  Mahommedans,  for  Mahommed  intro- 
duced it  into  that  tissue  of  fables  called  the  Koran,  which 
he  compiled  by  the  assistance  of  a  renegade  Monk  and  an 
apostate  Jew  ;  and  thus  this  pretty  story  has  been  repeated 
by  every  nation  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  is  con- 
stantly alluded  to  in  Oriental  and  European  literature.  To 
reward  Amy,  as  I  know  her  predilection  for  anything 
Eastern,  I  will  tell  you  an  Oriental  tale,  brought  to  Europe 
by  Doctor  Russel,  in  a  collection  of  Oriental  apologues 
from  Aleppo.*     It  is  as  descriptive  of  Eastern  manners  as 

*  Translated  by  Beloe. 
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any  of  the  Arabian  tales,  or  even  the  modern  Hadji  Baba, 
which  afforded  us  so  many  entertaining  selections  last 
winter.  I  shall  take  my  usual  liberties  with  it,  abridging 
or  enlarging  as  I  like. 

Mrs.  Austi7i.  I  know  the  story  you  allude  to.  It  is  a 
long  and  interesting  one  ;  and  as  we  are  unusually  late, 
perhaps  you  had  better  defer  the  recital  till  to-morrow  even- 
ing. Edward  is  tired  with  the  long  ride  he  had  with  you 
to-day,  and  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  join  the  usual 
juvenile  party  of  the  Seven  Sleepers. 

Edward.  Thank  you,  mamma :  I  am  very  tired,  but 
still  I  could  listen,  I  am  sure,  and  to-morrow  will  be  Sun- 
day, and  papa  won't  tell  it  to  us  then. 

Mr.  Austin.  An  additional  reason  ;  there  is  no  reprieve 
now.  I  should  not  like  to  have  your  heads  running  all  day 
to-morrow  on  an  unfinished  tale,  which  would  be  as  inju- 
rious to  you  as  a  Saturday  night's  play  or  opera  is  to  your 
seniors.  But  you  are  yawning  even  now,  and  that  you 
know  always  entails  good  night. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


SUNDAY  EVENING. 


Mr,  Jliistin.  I  promised  you  last  Sunday  evening  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  from  their  restoration 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  building  of  the  second 
temple  under  Cyrus,  to  their  banishment  from  Palestine 
under  Adrian,  and  the  destruction  of  every  fragment  of 
even  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  under  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate. But  before  I  begin,  tell  me,  Florence,  what  you 
know  of  the  captivity. 

Florence.  The  people  of  Israel,  as  the  first  Samaritans 
were  called,  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Salmanazar, 
king  of  Assyria,  above  a  hundred  years  before  the  two 
tribes,  which  composed  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  were  con- 
quered by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Mr.  Austin.  These  ten  tribes  of  Israelites  never  returned 
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to  Palestine.  Their  lands  were  taken  possession  of  by 
colonies  of  Assyrians.  These  strangers,  in  time,  became 
proselytes  to  a  sort  of  imperfect  Judaism,  and  worshipped 
on  Mount  Gherizim,  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  temple  on 
Mount  Moriah. 

Florence.  Nebuchadnezzar  came  three  times  against  the 
Jews,  as  the  two  remaining  tribes  were  now  first  called, 
and  before  he  carried  them  all  away  to  people  his  great  city 
of  Babylon,  he  burned  the  temple,  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Jerusalem. 

Jlmy.  AVere  all  the  Jews  taken  into  captivity  ? 

Mr.  Austin,  k  few  poor  vine-dressers  were  left  to  cul- 
tivate the  earth,  but  they  shortly  after  fled  to  Egypt.  Then 
the  land  of  Judah  was  entirely  desolate ;  no  living  soul 
remained  to  cultivate  it ;  the  place  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
was  not  supplied  by  strangers  ;  and,  as  it  is  said  in  the 
second  book  of  Chronicles,  "  The  Lord  kept  sabbath  for 
seventy  years."  You  know  that  the  Jews  observed  a  sab- 
bath of  every  seventh  year,  in  which  they  left  the  earth 
uncultivated  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  a  week,  in  pro- 
phetic language,  means  seven  years.  It  was  during  this 
period,  as  I  told  you  last  Sunday,  that  the  ancient  Hebrew 
language  became  so  much  corrupted  by  the  mixture  of  the 
Chaldee,  that  after  the  restoration  the  priests  first  read  the 
Scriptures  to  them  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  into  the  Syriac 
of  that  day,  and  finally  translated  them  into  that  language. 
The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  interdicted  to  the  laity  of 
the  modern  Jews  as  to  the  modern  Catholics,  lest  they 
should  be  converted  by  the  study  of  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  Messiah.  The  Bible  Society  have  had  a  trans- 
lation made  for  their  benefit,  which  is  eagerly  sought  for 
by  the  Polish  and  German  Jews.  It  will  doubtless  pro- 
duce the  effect  intended,  as  they  acknowledge  that  the 
11 
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period  for  the  coming  of  their  Messiah  is  entirely  elapsed, 
and  an  impartial  study  of  Scripture  must  convince  them 
that  all  their  prophecies  were  to  the  letter  fulfilled  in  the 
mission  of  our  Lord.  During  the  captivity  in  Babylon  the 
Jews  were  generally  well  treated ;  their  learned  men  were 
much  esteemed  ;  they  were  permitted  the  exercise  of  their 
own  laws,  and  possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death 
amongst  themselves.  Jeremiah  predicted  the  period  of  the 
captivity,  and  Daniel  the  time  of  the  coming  of  tjie  Mes- 
siah.— Gerald,  what  were  the  other  remarkable  prophecies 
of  Daniel  concerning  this  period  ? 

Gerald.  He  foretold  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians  under  Cyrus,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Persian  monarch  by  the  Grecians  under  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Mr.  Austin.  If  I  were  to  enter  minutely  into  the  Jewish 
history,  you  would  probably  not  so  clearly  recollect  it,  and 
I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  mere  outline,  which 
you  may  all  fill  up  at  a  future  period  for  yourselves.  Cyrus 
was  so  much  impressed  by  the  Jewish  prophecies  concern- 
ing himself,  that  two  years  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
he  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and  re- 
build their  temple.  But  50,000  returned  at  that  time  ;  and 
the  number  was  increased  afterwards  by  those  dispersed  in 
the  East  and  in  Egypt ;  and  under  the  Assyrian  kings  they 
enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  peace  and  prosperity.  When 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  turn,  subverted  the  Persian  empire, 
was  much  irritated  by  the  Jews  refusing  to  supply  his  army 
with  provisions,  as  they  had  served  that  of  Darius,  and 
marched  against  them  with  the  intention  of  destroying 
Jerusalem  ;  but  on  seeing  in  the  person  of  the  High  Priest, 
who  went  out  to  meet  him,  the  same  man  who  had  appeared 
to  him  in  a  vision,  he  was  so  awe-struck,  that  he  left  the 
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temple  un violated ;  and  on  reading  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  concerning  himself,  he  granted  the  nation  more 
privileges.  Fifteen  years  after  his  death  his  empire  was, 
as  you  know,  seized  by  the  generals,  who  had  been  gover- 
nor's of  the  provinces,  his  two  sons,  and  his  brother  Philip, 
having  perished  in  that  time:  his  kingdom  was  then,  as 
Daniel  had  also  foretold,  divided  into  fonr  great  monarchies. 
Syria,  Judea,  and  Phoenicia  fell  to  the  share  of  Lysiraachus ; 
but  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  had  obtained  Egypt,  did  not  long 
remain  contented  with  this  division  :  he  marched  into 
Judea,  surprised  the  Jews  on  the  Sabbath-day,  when  they, 
by  their  law,  conld  make  no  defence  ;  made  a  great  slaugh- 
ter of  them,  and  carried  away  a  hundred  thousand  captives 
to  Egypt ;  but,  as  they  had  proved  faithful  to  their  former 
rulers,  he  employed  them  in  his  armies  and  garrison,  and 
he  and  his  successors  granted  the  nation  maay  privileges 
and  immunities.  His  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was 
famous  for  his  love  of  literature,  employed  seventy  of  the 
most  learned  of  the  Jews  who  were  settled  in  Egypt  to 
translate  the  Scripture  into  Greek,  and  this  is  the  version 
we  now  know  as  the  Septuagint.  This  version  is  the  one 
referred  to  by  the  apostles  as  known  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
heathen  nations  generally. 

Shortly  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  Romans  ex- 
tended their  conquests  into  Syria,  and  conquered  Judea 
under  Pompey,  who  slaughtered  twelve  thousand  of  the 
priests,  and  profaned  the  temple  by  entering  the  sanctuary, 
which  the  great  Alexander  had  refrained  from.  He  did  not, 
however,  rifle  the  temple, — that  was  reserved  for  the  avari- 
cious Crassus.  The  Romans  made  Herod  king  of  Judea, 
who  was  not  a  Jew  by  birth,  but  one  of  the  proselytes  con- 
quered by  the  Maccabees.  Under  Herod  the  Jews  enjoyed 
the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  laws.     This  Herod  repaired 
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or  almost  rebuilt  the  second  temple,  which  had  fallen  into 
decay  about  five  hundred  years  after  the  restoration.  The 
temple,  as  finished  by  Herod,  much  exceeded  the  magnifi- 
cence of  either  of  the  previous  edifices  :  the  stones  of  which 
it  was  built  were  each  twelve  yards  long,  four  in  height,  and 
six  yards  deep.  You  remember  the  exclamation  of  the 
disciples,  "  See  what  manner  of  stones  are  here  !"  and  our 
Lord's  reply,  "There  shall  not  be  one  stone  left  upon 
another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down  !"  The  Herod  I 
am  now  speaking  of  was  remarkable  for  his  cruelties,  for 
the  murder  of  his  own  relations,  and  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
young  children  at  the  birth  of  Christ.  During  his  last 
sickness,  he  assembled  all  the  principal  men  amongst  the 
Jews  at  Jericho,  and  ordered  that  they  should  all  be  killed 
the  moment  he  expired,  that  there  might  be  a  general  lamen- 
tation for  his  death. 

Florence.  What  cruelty  !     Were  his  orders  obeyed  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  No,  they  were  released  on  his  death,  when 
the  Romans  divided  his  kingdom  according  to  his  will  be- 
tween his  three  sons.  These  were  called  the  tetrarchs. 
Under  Herod  Antipas,  Pontius  Pilate  was  appointed  gover- 
nor  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  and  the  Jews  were  then  first 
deprived  of  the  power  of  life  and  death  amongst  themselves. 
The  reign  of  Herod  Antipas  was  the  period  of  our  Lord's 
mission. 

Charlotte.  What  was  the  end  of  Pontius  Pilate  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  He  was  deprived  of  his  office  by  Vitellius 
for  his  injustice  and  cruelties,  was  banished  by  Cahgula, 
and  killed  himself  in  despair. 

Herod  Antipas  was  succeeded  by  Herod  Agrippa,  his 
uncle,  called  Herod  the  King,  in  Scripture,  whose  son, 
Herod  Agrippa,  was  the  King  Agrippa  whom  Paul  preached 
before,  and  he  was  the  last  king  of  the  Jews. 
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The  oppressions  of  the  Roman  governors  provoked  the 
wretched  Jews,  now  visited  by  the  wrath  of  God,  to  frequent 
rebellions,  in  which  they  were  encouraged  to  the  last  by 
false  prophets. 

Nero  sent  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus  against  them,  who 
in  four  years,  accomplished  the  entire  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Jews  out  of  Judea  were  also  treated  as  the 
common  enemies  of  mankind;  thirteen  thousand  were  mur- 
dered in  one  night  at  Scythopolis,  in  Syria ;  fifty  thousand 
at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt ;  and  at  Damascus  ten  thousand 
more.  Many  prodigies  are  recorded  to  have  preceded  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
circumstance  of  a  countryman,  four  years  before  the  war 
commenced,  crying  out  continually,  *'  Wo,  wo  to  Jeru- 
salem 1"  He  redoubled  his  cries  on  feast-days ;  and  from 
that  time  no  other  words  proceeded  from  his  lips  but  this 
appalling  cry.  He  was  punished  by  the  magistrates,  and 
banished  the  city,  but  he  wandered  about  the  country,  still 
repeating  "  Wo,  wo  to  Jerusalem  !"  During  the  siege  he 
returned  to  the  ill-fated  city,  and  night  and  day  wandered 
round  the  walls,  crying,  with  all  his  strength,  "  Wo  to  the 
temple  !  wo  to  the  city  !  wo  to  all  the  people  !"  till  at  last 
he  added,  "  Wo  to  myself!"  and  was  killed  by  a  stone 
from  an  engine. 

Florence,  Oh,  papa,  don't  tell  me  anything  more  of  that 
dreadful  siege  ;  it  makes  my  blood  run  cold.  I  never  shall 
forget  the  shocking  account  we  read  of  it.  Only  tell  me  if 
the  Christian  Jews  escaped.  I  know  Titus  wished  to  save 
the  temple,  but  that  a  soldier,  seized  by  "  a  divine  impulse," 
set  it  on  fire. 

Mr.  Jlustin.  The  Christians  had  all  withdrawn  before 
the  siege  commenced,  as  they  looked  for  the  city's  destruction 
as  foretold  by  our  Lord.  The  temple  was  burned  on  the 
11* 
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same  month  and  day  on  which  it  had  been  formerly  burned 
by  the  Babylonians.  Titus,  on  viewing  its  ruins,  declared 
that  "  God  himself  had  assisted  him  in  vanquishing  the 
Jews."  The  city  was  razed  and  utterly  destroyed,  and 
the  same  tax  was  laid  upon  every  Jew,  wheresoever  living, 
to  be  paid  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  capitol,  which 
they  had  formerly  paid  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Such 
of  the  Jews,  however,  as  were  not  destroyed  within  the 
city,  still  remained  in  Judea ;  they  were  again  encouraged 
by  false  prophets  to  rebel,  till  they  were  banished  by  Adrian 
from  their  native  soil,  and  cruelly  persecuted  in  every  coun- 
try under  his  sway. 

About  the  year  362,  the  Emperor  Julian,  called  the  Apos- 
tate, endeavoured  to  rebuild  the  temple  ;  but  its  foundations, 
which  were  then  visible,  were  destroyed  and  entirely  dis- 
persed by  an  earthquake.  A  Turkish  mosque  now  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  site  of  the  temple,  and  the  Mahomme- 
dans,  on  payraentof  a  certain  tribute,  permit  some  Christian 
monasteries  within  the  walls. 

Mrs.  Jiustin.  The  whole  history  of  the  Jews  is  very 
interesting,  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  who  entertained 
angels,"^  to  the  present  day,  when  his  descendants  are  scat- 
tered over  all  the  world. 

*  See  cut  on  p.  120. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


MONDAY    EVENING. 


Florence,  I  think,  papa,  you  said  that  the  story  you 
promised  us  on  Saturday  evening  was  about  Haroon  al 
Rasheed.  Was  there  ever  such  a  person,  or  is  he  only 
the  hero  of  the  Arabian  Nights  ? 

Mr.  Jiustin.  Tlie  khahf  Haroon  was  surnamed  Al 
Rasheed  from  his  love  of  justice  :  he  was  the  contemporary 
of  Charlemagne,  whom  he  equalled  in  ability  and  power, 
and  much  exceeded  in  magnificence  ;  for  the  court  of  the 
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French  Emperor  was  rude  and  barbarous,  whilst  that  of 
Bagdad  was  the  model  of  the  oriental  luxury  which  is  por- 
trayed in  so  lively  a  manner  in  the  Arabian  Tales.  Al 
Rasheed  was  in  correspondence  with  Charlemagne,  and 
sent  him,  in  token  of  esteem,  a  tent,  a  water  clock,  an  ele- 
phant, and  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Mmy.  Then  he  had  possession  of  Judea. 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes,  his  dominions  comprehended  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  The  Greek  empire,  under 
Conslantine  and  Irene,  and  Nicephorus,  paid  him  a  yearly 
tribute ;  and  he  even  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  but  was 
baffled  by  the  effect  of  the  Greek  fire,  then  a  recent  inven- 
tion, known  only  to  the  besieged  of  that  city  ;  but,  like  all 
other  destructive  inventions,  it  in  time  became  common  to 
all  nations. 

Florence.  What  was  the  Greek  fire  1 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  not  accurately  known  at  present ; 
but  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a  composition  of  bitumen, 
sulphur,  and  resin.  It  was  ignited  by  the  contact  of  the 
air  alone,  and  continued  to  burn  in  water. 

Amy.  How  was  it  used  ? 

Mr,  Austin.  In  sieges  it  was  poured  from  ramparts  in 
large  boilers,  or  sent  through  the  air  to  a  greater  distance 
in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  or  iron,  or  on  darts  and  javelins  ; 
and  at  sea  it  was  blown  from  ships  through  metals  placed 
on  the  prow,  and  shaped  like  dragons,  or  other  fabled 
monsters. 

Florence  was  about  to  speak,  when  Edward  stopped  her 
by  saying,  "  Don't  ask  any  more  questions,  Flory,  but  do 
let  papa  begin :  we  shall  wander  on  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other till  it  will  be  too  late  for  us  to  have  the  story  to-night, 
and  so  it  will  be  one  evening  after  another.  You  can  ask 
what  you  like  when  it  is  done." 
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Mr.  Jii(Stin.  I  feel  some  compassion  for  Edward ;  for  I 
have  often  felt  the  mortification  of  being  entirely  foiled  in 
society  in  my  endeavour  to  be  informed  on  any  particular 
circumstance.  In  vain  have  I  persevered,  time  after  time, 
in  making  the  faint  openings;  and  even  when  the  person  I 
have  applied  to  has  been  as  anxious  to  relate  as  I  to  hear, 
some  unlucky  question  has  changed  the  whole  current  of 
conversation,  and  finally  disappointed  us  both.  So  now, 
Edward,  we  will  not  tantalize  you  any  longer.  You  must 
picture  to  yourself  a  palace  hung  with  silk,  embroidered 
with  gold  in  some  of  its  least  costly  apartments ;  whilst  in 
others  the  walls  were  encrusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and 
where  even  the  slaves  were  dressed  in  gold  and  gems; 
where  there  were  trees  of  gold  and  silver,  with  little  birds 
of  the  same  on  their  branches,  singing  as  well  as  my  best 
musical  snuff'-box  ;  and  where  on  state  days  a  hundred  lions 
were  brought  out,  each  attended  by  a  keeper  sumptuously 
dressed,  to  intimate  the  awe-inspiring  power  of  the  pos- 
sessor. The  lights  were  extinguished  in  this  magnificent 
palace  of  the  khalif  of  Bagdad,  the  keen  sabres  of  Damas- 
cus guarded  its  avenues,  the  mutes  watched  at  the  doors  of 
the  sultan's  apartment ;  but  his  sumptuous  couch,  more 
richly  adorned  than  I  can  find  words  to  describe,  aff*orded 
him  no  rest.  Could  it  be  supposed  that  so  great  a  man 
could  lie  awake,  and  suffer  others  to  sleep?  The  sympa- 
thy of  his  subjects  was  the  least  he  had  a  right  to  expect, 
and  clapping  his  hands  as  he  lay  supine,  the  slight  signal 
raised  his  attendants,  and  in  a  ^ew  minutes  Giafar,  the  grand 
vizir,  appeared  in  his  presence.  Giafar  prostrated  himself 
three  times  before  the  regal  couch  :  "  Father  of  the  faithful, 
commander  of  the  earth,"  said  he  ;  *'  Alia  grant  my  lord  a 
long  life  and  happy  reign  !  AVherefore  has  the  welcome 
summons  rejoiced  his  devoted  slave  ?" 
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"Rejoice  not,  good  Giafar,"  said  Haroon  al  Rasheed; 
"  I — I  cannot  sleep  !  devise  me  some  amusement  for  the 
weary  hours  of  night." 

"  Let  the  commander  of  the  faithful  visit  the  Tartar 
gardens,  repose  under  the  lofty  trees,  inhale  the  fragrance 
of  the  violet,  and  listen  to  the  bulbul  warbling  to  the  sweet 
rose  his  sweeter  song." 

"No,  no,  good  Giafar  !  I  should  ill  exchange  this  gor- 
geous canopy  for  the  dark  shade  of  trees;  the  perfumes  I 
inhale  are  more  fragrant  far  than  the  violet's  breath  :  Zu- 
leika  sang  to  me  ere  while,  till  my  ear  grew  dull ;  the  bul- 
bul could  but  repeat  her  lays  ;  the  charm  of  sweet  sounds 
cannot  divert  my  melancholy." 

"  The  pictures  of  the  suburban  palace  tell  the  story 
of  other  times  ;  there  the  actions  of  your  royal  predeces- 
sors— " 

"  No,  no  !  are  they  not  the  same  as  yesterday  ?  May 
I  not  see  them  unchanged  to-morrow?  They  will  not 
serve  to  divert  my  melancholy." 

"  The  museum,  then,  of  the  sage  Murad,  where  the  gem 
is  seen  as  in  its  native  bed,  the  bird  of  distant  lands  seems 
living  on  its  native  tree." 

"  No,  no  ;  neither  is  this  our  pleasure !  Giafar  is  dull  as 
night,  and  our  melancholy  blacker  than  the  brow  of  the 
dark  slave  Mesrour." 

Poor  Giafar  gave  up  all  for  lost :  he  feared  the  result  of 
the  khalif 's  melancholy,  when  his  good  genius  fortunately 
whispered  to  him  to  propose  a  ramble  through  the  streets 
of  the  capital.  Pleased  with  the  thought,  the  khalif  sprang 
from  his  couch,  a  disguise  was  quickly  procured,  and,  es- 
corted by  Giafar  and  the  black  slave  Mesrour,  sword-bearer 
and  executioner,  he  issued  by  the  secret  door  of  the  se- 
raglio. 
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He  walked  on  through  the  silent  and  deserted  streets  of 
Bagdad  ;  the  khalif 's  moody  fit  began  again  to  possess 
him,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  voice  of  a  man 
singing  in  the  gay  tone  of  careless  mirth.  Looking  up,  he 
saw  an  upper  chamber  brightly  illuminated,  and  on  the  op- 
posite wall  the  shadow  of  a  man  with  a  drinking  cup  in 
his  hand.  Haroon  al  Rasheed,  turning  to  Giafar,  said, 
<'  Certain  I  am  that  nothing  this  night  will  divert  my 
melancholy,  unless  I  can  converse  with  that  jovial  fellow 
who  is  drinking  yonder :  knock  at  his  door."  Giafar 
obeyed :  the  man  approached  the  balcony.  "  Who  knocks 
at  this  unseasonable  hour  ?"  said  he,  in  an  angry  tone. 
The  vizir  replied,  with  great  civility,  "  We  are  strangers 
in  this  great  city  ;  night  has  overtaken  us  ;  we  fear  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  night  guards.  In  pity,  therefore,  let 
us  in.  Alia  will  reward  your  humanity."  "  Not  I,  in- 
deed ;  you  are  a  set  of  impudent  vagrants,  I  make  no  doubt. 
All  you  want  is  to  get  into  my  room,  devour  my  food  and 
drink  my  wine.  Begone  and  leave  me  in  peace."  A 
hearty  laugh  from  Haroon  al  Rasheed  delighted  Giafar's 
ears.  All's  well  now,  thought  he;  the  cloud  is  dispersed. 
*'  Indeed,  sir,  we  are  only  merchants,"  said  the  vizir. 
*'  Tell  me,"  asked  the  man  at  the  balcony,  "  have  you 
supped  or  have  you  not  ?"  *'  Thanks  and  praise  be  to 
Alia,"  returned  the  khalif  mildly,  "  we  have  supped  long" 
since,  and  heartily."  "  Then  you  may  come  up ;  but 
mind,  whatever  you  may  see  me  do,  you  must  not  pre- 
sume to  make  any  impertinent  comments  :  no,  not  if  what 
you  hear  displeases  you  ever  so  much."  "  We  will  sit 
deaf  and  mute,"  replied  the  khalif,  on  which  he  and  his 
companions  were  admitted.  "  Go  into  that  corner,  and  sit 
quietly  down,"  said  the  uncourteous  host,  Haroon  al 
Rasheed  silently  obeyed,  whilst  the  chief  executioner  en- 
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deavoiired  to  smooth  his  grim  features  to  the  fashion  of  his 
master's  assumed  humihty.  The  man  seated  liimself  at  a 
table,  on  which  were  placed  a  pitcher  of  wine  (which  you 
know  is  forbidden  to  Mussulmen),  several  kinds  of  fruit, 
roast  meat,  preserves,  and  confectionaries.  "  Where  do 
you  fellows  come  from,"  said  he ;  "  and  where  are  you 
going?"  The  vizir  told  him  a  plausible  tale  of  their  being 
merchants  who  had  lost  their  way  to  their  khan.  "  I  don't 
believe  a  word  you  say  :  you  are  no  merchants :  you  are 
spies  and  thieves  !  you  with  whiskers  like  a  bear  !  Never 
did  I  see  so  villanous  a  countenance  !  And  you,  Mr.  Black- 
face, what  do  you  mean  by  casting  a  hawk's  eye  on  my 
provisions  :  I'll  break  all  your  bones  if  you  dare  to  touch 
one  morsel."  To  show  that  this  was  no  vain  threat,  the 
man  got  up,  took  an  immense  cudgel,  and  putting  it  under 
his  arm,  sat  hastily  down  again. 

"  Contrive  by  some  means  or  other  to  learn  this  man's 
name  and  occupation,"  whispered  the  khalif  to  Giafar. 
The  vizir  vainly  represented  that  the  man  was  evidently 
intoxicated,  and  might  lay  them  all  prostrate  with  his  pon- 
derous club  before  any  assistance  could  be  procured.  "  I 
will  be  obeyed,"  said  the  khalif ;  "  demand  his  name,  and 
why  he  thus  passes  the  night."  Barem  observed  them 
whispering,  and  becoming  more  good  humoured  as  he 
became  more  intoxicated,  said  in  a  milder  tone,  "  What 
are  you  fellows  prating  about  !"  Giafar  proffered  his  re- 
quest in  the  name  of  hospitality  and  friendship.  *'  You 
beseech  me  in  the  name  of  hospitality  !  Pray  when  did 
this  hospitality  commence  between  you  and  me  ?  Friend- 
ship like  ours,  to  be  sure,  must  be  of  very  long  standing ! 
You  promised  to  ask  me  no  questions  :  begone  !"  Giafar 
entreated.  "  Well,  then,  if  I  condescend  to  tell  you  my 
secret,  and  the  history  of  my  life,  let  no  man,  if  he  would 
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escape  instant  death,  presume  to  interrupt  me."  *'  0 ! 
we  agree  to  that,"  hastily  replied  his  ilhistrious  visitor. 
"  Know  then,  curious  intruders,  that  my  name  is  Barem, 
my  trade  a  blacksmith  ;  I  delight  in  sports  and  pastimes  ; 
I  am  a  stout  wrestler  ;  my  body  is  large  and  robust ;  and 
my  trust  in  Alia  secures  to  me  a  necessary  provision  of 
wine  and  food.  The  man  who  provokes  me  to  strike  him 
will  retain  the  sound  of  the  blow  for  a  twelvemonth." 
"  May  Alia,"  said  they  apart,  "  preserve  us  from  your 
rage  !"  "  What,"  resumed  Barem,  "  does  any  one  of  you 
think  of  contradicting  me  ?  Let  him  beware  !  Every  day 
I  work  as  a  blacksmith  ;  before  afternoon  prayer  I  can  earn 
five  drachms.  Then  I  proceed  to  the  bazaar :  with  one 
drachm  I  purchase  flesh,  another  drachm  goes  in  wine, 
another  is  spent  in  candles,  another  in  nuts,  cakes,  and 
fruit ;  the  fifth  procures  me  oil  for  my  lamps,  and  two 
loaves  of  bread ;  and  I  always  take  care  that  for  the  next 
day  not  a  single  aspre  remains.  Thus  day  after  day  my 
hours  are  spent  invariably  the  same  ;  in  the  evening  I  come 
home,  and,  as  you  see,  put  everything  in  order  :  I  light'up 
my  candles,  I  trim  my  lamps,  eat  a  little  roast  meat,  then 
I  set  down  my  leather  pitcher  and  my  glass,  and  never 
have  any  companions  whatever.  Now  you,  Mr.  Mer- 
chants, or  Spies,  or  whatever  you  are,  you  have  the  whole 
of  my  history." 

"  In  truth,"  said  the  khalif,  "  it  must  be  allowed  that  you 
are  a«nan  of  resolute  mind,  and  no  less  strange  in  your 
mode  of  life  ;  but  in  thus  separating  yourself  from  society, 
you  avoid  many  inconveniences." 

"  I  have  lived  thus  for  twenty  years :  every  night  has  my 
apartment  been  lighted  up  and  furnished  as  you  see ;  and 
never  once  have  I  been  molested  or  interrupted." 

"  But,  my  friend,  suppose  the  khalif  should  to-morrow 
12 
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put  a  stop  to  the  trade  of  blacksmith,  and  pass  a  decree  that 
any  one  who  should  open  his  shop,  and  work  before  the 
end  of  three  days,  should  be  hanged.  In  that  case,  what 
would  you  do  ?  Could  you  then  light  up  your  apartment, 
and  enjoy  your  dried  fruit  and  your  delicate  wine  ?" 

"  Disturb  me  not  with  your  supposes  and  ill  omens. 
Twenty  years  have  I  lived  secure  from  superfluity  and  want, 
till  this  night  that  you  come  to  vex  me,  and  confuse  my  mind 
with  unpleasant  suggestions.  I  conjure  you  to  begone! 
How  could  I  be  such  a  fool  as  to  admit  you,  and  expose  the 
secret  of  my  life  ?"  "  But  suppose  it  should  happen,  what 
could  you  possibly  do,  as  you  never  leave  an  aspre  for  the 
next  day?" 

"  Should  the  khalif  do  to-morrow  as  you  say,  I  would 
search  you  out  in  every  corner  of  Bagdad,  and  nothing 
should  dehver  you  from  my  hands.  How  dare  you  repeat 
your  words  and  bad  omens  ?" 

On  this  the  khalif  was  obliged  to  stop  his  mouth  with 
the  corner  of  his  robe  to  prevent  his  laughing  aloud.  He 
then  took  his  leave,  and,  as  morning  approached,  entered 
the  seraglio  by  the  secret  gate. 

Al  Rasheed  retired  to  his  couch,  and  enjoyed  a  refresh- 
ing slumber.  Day  broke,  he  arose,  performed  his  morning 
devotions,  and  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  audience. 
Emirs  and  vizirs  surrounded  the  prince,  but  he  thought 
only  of  Barem,  the  blacksmith.  Calling,  therefore,  for 
Giafar,  "  Send,"  said  he,  "  to  the  governor  of  the  city, 
and  let  it  be  proclaimed  through  the  streets  of  Bagdad  that 
no  blacksmith  shall  open  his  doors,  or  labour  in  his  occu- 
pation, for  three  days,  on  pain  of  death." 

The  royal  proclamation  was  published  with  the  greatest 
pomp.     Six  heralds,  splendidly   attended,  made   known 
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through  the  different  quarters  of  Bagdad  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  :  the  people  wondered  and  obeyed. 

When  night  approached,  the  khalif,  who  thought  of  no- 
thing but  Barem,  sent  for  Giafar.  '*  I  wonder,"  said  he, 
**  how  that  poor  blacksmith  manages  to-night ;  he  sits,  doubt- 
less, in  a  melancholy  mood,  with  an  empty  stomach,  and  an 
unfilled  jar.  Send  for  Mesrour :  we  will  make  him  a  visit 
for  our  amusement."  Giafar  remonstrated  in  vain :  they 
again  disguised  themselves,  and  went  as  before. 

All  was  dark  and  silent  till  they  reached  the  blacksmith's 
house ;  but  you  may  suppose  how  much  they  were  sur- 
prised to  see  his  chamber  lighted  as  usual,  and  Barem,  with 
a  glass  in  his  hand,  singing  merrily.  "  The  condition  of  our 
friend  does  not  seem  in  the  least  altered ;  our  decree  does 
not  seem  to  have  affected  his  affairs,"  said  the  khalif; 
"knock,  Mesrour ;  I  am  all  impatience  to  learn  his  adven- 
tures." At  this  moment,  Barem,  into  whose  head  his  wine 
began  to  ascend,  war;  thinking  of  his  guests,  and  wishing 
that  he  might  meet  with  them.  He  went  down,  and  ad- 
mitted them. 

*'  We  are  come,"  said  the  khalif,  "  to  inquire  after  your 
health,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  your  conversation. 
Throughout  this  whole  day  our  thoughts  have  been  era- 
ployed  about  you,  and  this  prohibition  of  the  blacksmiths' 
trade  has  excited  both  our  wonder  and  indignation."  "  All 
that  has  happened,"  replied  Barem,  "  is  on  your  account, 
and  comes  from  your  ill  omens,  and  impertinence.  I  told 
you  last  night  not  to  interfere  in  my  affairs,  yet  you  would 
intrude,  and  pretended  to  say  that  the  khalif  would  do  so 
and  so.  Now  I  don't  want  you  here  :  you  are  come  to  vex 
me:  take  care  how  you  presume  to  repeat  any  of  your 
conjectures."  They  promised  obedience,  and  entreated  him 
to  tell  them  how  he  had  been  supplied,  and  he  began  his 
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recital  in  his  own  boasting  way,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  khalif. 

*'  I  have  lived  thus,  as  I  have  told  you,  for  twenty  years. 
When  I  went  this  morning  to  the  shop  as  usual,  I  found  it 
shut :  'You  little  dog,"  said  I  to  the  boy  who  sat  on  the 
outside,  '  why  don't  you  open  the  door  I  If  anything  be 
the  matter  with  the  lock,  I  will  clench  my  fist,  and  with 
one  blow  make  the  bolt  fly,  or  if  the  folding  window  is  out 
of  order,  I  will  draw  the  nails  with  my  fingers.'  On  this 
the  master  came  up  :  '  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  lock,'  said  he,  '  but  the  royal  proclamation  forbids  us 
to  work,  on  pain  of  death,  for  three  days.  This  misfortune 
you  have  brought  on  us,  w^ho  for  twenty  years  have  never 
abstained  one  night  from  drinking  wine ;  get  out  of  my 
sight,  and  never  venture  to  show  yourself  here  again.  Go, 
sir,  go,  and  beg  for  these  three  days.'  '  Oh  that  I  could 
meet  with  my  impertinent  guests,'  said  I ;  '  their  words 
have  proved  true :  from  the  moment  they  uttered  them,  I 
knew  it  w^ould  be  an  unfortunate  day.'  The  master  of 
the  shop  had  already  gone  in,  and  I  own  I  went  away  with 
a  heavy  heart,  but  Heaven  had  provided  an  occupation  for 
me  :  I  by  chance  entered  a  bath,  intending  to  wash  there ; 
I  met  a  youth  I  had  once  shown  kindness  to  ;  he  came  up 
to  me,  and  kissed  my  hand,  and  said,  *  Welcome,  Hadgi 
Barem,  my  friend  and  patron  ;  is  there  anything  in  which 
I  can  serve  you  V  *  Oh,'  said  I,  '  that  cold-blooded  khalif, 
Al  Rasheed,  has  put  a  stop  to  the  trade  of  blacksmith  for 
three  days,  and,  Caled,  you  very  well  knoAv  I  have  not  an 
aspre  to  spend  this  evening,  and  if  I  shall  leave  oif  but  for 
once  my  old  habits,  I  doubt^  not  but  some  great  mischief 
will  come  upon  me.  Alas  !  I  know  no  other  trade.'  '  0,' 
said  Caled,  'don't  make  yourself  uneasy,  Barem  ;  you  shall 
work  with  us  for  three  days,  and  then  go  back  to  your  old 
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employment.'  He  told  me  what  I  was  to  do,  and  gave  me 
what  was  necessary.  In  a  short  time  several  people  came 
to  the  bath,  and  Caled  sent  me  to  attend  them.  I  performed 
my  office  as  well  as  I  could  :  the  first  gave  me  two  drachms, 
another  one,  some  one  piece  of  money  and  some  another, 
and  before  afternoon  prayers  I  had  made  up  my  five  drachms. 
I  then  dressed  myself,  went  home,  took  my  leathern  pitcher, 
my  dish,  and  my  basket,  and  went  to  the  market.  I  laid 
out  one  drachm  on  mutton,  which  I  left  with  my  dish  at 
the  cook's  shop  ;  I  bought  wdne  for  one  drachm,  and  laid 
out  a  third  in  wax  candles  and  flowers  ;  with  the  fourth  I 
bought  pistachio  nuts,  sweet  pastry,  and  fruit ;  with  the 
fifth  I  bought  oil  of  sesamum  for  my  lantern,  common 
oil  for  my  lamp,  and  two  loaves  of  bread.  I  then  re- 
turned to  the  cook's  shop,  where  I  found  my  meat  ready 
dressed,  came  home,  took  off  my  clothes,  cleaned  my  room, 
and  set  it  out  as  you  see.  And  now,  a  fig  for  the  khalif !  I 
am  Barem,  and  my  provision  is  from  above.  A  fig  for 
blacksmiths  and  khalifs  both !  I  will  die  the  servant  of  a 
bath — a  trade  ten  times  better  than  that  of  a  blacksmith." 

Al  Rasheed  made  signs  to  the  vizir  to  enter  into  dispute 
with  Barem.  "  Hadgi  Barem,"  said  he,  "suppose  the 
khalif  were  to  prohibit  the  baths ;  what  would  you  do 
then  ?" 

*'  I  desire  to  hear  no  more  of  your  omens  ;  I  was  quiet 
and  happy  before  you  came  to  disturb  me.  Let  our  wise 
khalif  prohibit  blacksmiths  if  he  likes  ;  Alia  has  provided 
me  with  another  employment.  A  fig  for  the  khalif !  he 
thought  to  put  me  down,  and  starve  me.  Who  cares  for 
the  khalif?" 

"  I'll  see  whether  I  don't  make  you  care  for  him,"  mut- 
tered Al  Rasheed  :  *'  to-morrow  I'll  prohibit  the  baths.     I 
wonder  what  you'll  do  to-morrow  night."     Barem  then 
12* 
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began  to  sing.  "  He  is  so  jovial  a  fellow,  and  his  songs  are 
so  ingenious,"  whispered  the  khalif  to  Giafar,  "  angry  as 
I  am,  he  forces  me  to  be  good-humoured."  They  shortly 
after  took  their  leave.  "  Hadgi  Barem,"  said  the  vizir, 
"  we  will  come  and  see  you  again."  "Begone,"  replied 
he,  "  and  never  let  me  see  you  any  more  ;  no  good  attends 
the  sight  of  you."  They  went  away  laughing,  and  aga;n 
entered  the  secret  door  of  the  seraglio. 

In  the  morning  the  khalif  held  a  solemn  divan,  and  pro- 
hibited the  baths  for  three  days.  "  What  can  this  mean  ?" 
said  the  people  one  to  another  ;  "  yesterday  the  black- 
smiths' shops,  to-day  the  baths  ;  to-morrow  the  khans  will 
be  shut  up,  perhaps.     There  is  no  safety  but  in  Alia !" 

"  What  can  I  do  now?"  said  Barem,  as  he  was  driven 
with  contumely  from  the  bath  where  he  had  procured  the 
provision  of  the  preceding  day ;  "I  have  not  an  aspre  in 
my  pocket ;  I  must  not  work  as  a  blacksmith,  the  baths 
are  shut :  what  trade  next  ?"  Then,  thinking  of  his  guests, 
he  set  out  in  search  of  them,  resolving  to  sacrifice  them  to 
his  fury.  He  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  this  quest 
of  course  in  vain.  "  To-night,"  said  he,  "  I  must  be  sup- 
perless  ;  no  meat,  no  fruit,  no  Mine,  no  lights,  no  flowers !" 
He  then  returned  home,  dressed  himself  in  his  evening  suit, 
put  his  sash  round  his  head  in  a  cubical  form,  and  taking 
the  cloth  used  for  prayer,  he  said,  "  This  will  I  sell,  and 
provide  myself  as  usual."  In  his  wanderings  he  came 
near  a  school  and  a  mosque  :  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  I  will 
perform  my  ablutions,  pray  that  this  evil  be  removed,  and 
my  occupation  restored."  AVhen  he  had  done  so,  his 
anger  at  his  guests  was  somewhat  abated.  He  stood  in 
the  portico  with  the  cloth  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  un- 
determined to  what  bazaar  he  should  carry  it  to  sell. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  pondering,  a  woman  approached,  and 
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seeing  Barem,  a  fine  tall  fellow,  with  a  sash  round  his  head, 
she  imagined  him  to  be  a  wakeel,  or  officer  of  justice 
belonging  to  the  cadi.  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  she,  "  are  you  a 
messenger,  or  wakeel?"  "I  am,"  answered  Barem,  "if 
you  desire  it,  a  potent  messenger,  or  if  you  choose  I  am 
a  judge,  who  can  sit  here  and  determine  between  parties  ; 
I  have  the  power  of  divorcing  and  confirming  ;  in  short,  I 
can  do  for  you  whatever  you  desire  ;  only  acquaint  me 
with  your  business."  "  0,  Hadgi,"  said  the  woman, 
"  these  are  many  words  ;  but  I  have  a  just  claim  on  my 
debtor." 

"  Let  me  know,"  said  Barem,  "  who  this  debtor  is,  that 
I  may  carry  him  before  a  cadi  who  has  not  his  equal  in  the 
world.     Let  me  be  your  wakeel." 

"  I  desire,"  said  the  woman,  "  to  complain  of  my  hus- 
band, who  is  in  debt  to  me  for  clothes  for  five  years,  besides 
five  dinars  and  a  para  for  expenses,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
marriage  contract." 

"  If  you  will  make  me  a  liberal  consideration,  you  shall  see 
what  I  will  do  for  you  :  in  an  hour  your  husband  shall  be 
in  prison."  Upon  this  the  woman  cut  off  two  drachms  from 
the  string  of  coins  she  wore  round  her  head,  which  Barem 
snatched  with  the  avidity  a  hawk  seizes  his  prey,  saying, 
"  I  am  Barem  ;  my  provision  is  from  above."  They  then 
proceeded  together  to  the  kissarin,  where  the  husband  was. 
Before  entering  Barem  took  care  to  make  his  turban  as  high 
as  he  could,  and  to  bare  his  arms,  to  give  himself  more  the 
appearance  of  the  character  he  assumed.  The  woman,  by 
a  sign,  pointed  out  her  husband,  a  sallow,  meagre,  diminu- 
tive man,  employed  in  saying  his  Friday  prayers.  Barem, 
without  saying  a  word,  took  him  up  carpet  and  all,  to  carry 
him  ofi'/^    "  Hadgi,  Hadgi, what's  the  matter  ?"  said  the  as- 

*  See  cut  on  p.  127. 
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tonished  husband.  *'  You  have  only  to  show  respect  and 
obedience  to  the  noble  law."  "  Set  me  down  at  least,  that 
I  may  put  on  my  outer  vest  and  my  slippers.  By  my  head 
and  my  eyes,  I  will  go  with  you  ;  but  do  not  carry  me  in 
this  manner."  Barem  tlien  set  him  down,  whilst  all  the 
people  in  the  kissarin  came  crowding  about  them.  "  Who 
is  my  creditor?"  asked  the  captive.  "  Your  wife  is  your 
creditor :  my  suit  is  for  her  allowance  for  clothes  for  fifty 
years." 

"  We  have  not  been  married  these  five  years  ;  and  how 
can  she  claim  for  fifty  years,  when  I  am  not  yet  forty  years 
old  ?"  '*  I  know  nothing  of  all  that :  you  and  your  creditor 
may  settle  it  before  the  cadi." 

They  then  proceeded  towards  the  mahkamy,  the  woman 
walking  before  them  ;  but  they  had  hardly  got  half  way, 
when  the  man  said  to  Barem,  "  Learned  Hadgi,  I  entreat 
your  fetwa"  (opinion  or  decision  inlaw).  "What  fetwa 
of  mine?"  Only  that  you  will  accept  of  a  present,  and  per- 
mit me  to  depart.  My  wife  and  I  will  soon  make  it  up, 
but  in  her  present  humour  I  should  certainly  be  committed 
to  prison  ;  so  let  me  begone."  What  have  I  to  do  with  the 
woman,  after  all,  thought  Barem  ;  so  turning  gravely  to  his 
captive,  he  said,  "  Sir,  we  must  be  paid  for  our  fetwa." 
The  man  with  great  humility  presented  him  with  three 
drachms,  which  he  secured  in  his  cincture  till  they  came 
to  a  crowd  in  the  street,  when  they  separated.  Barem 
looked  at  his  five  drachms  and  said,  "  1  will  die  a  mes- 
senger of  the  law,"  and  hastened  to  purchase  his  usual 
provision. 

While  Barem  was  thus  employed,  the  khalif  expressed 
a  wish  to  know  the  success  of  his  orders  for  shutting  up 
the  baths.  "  I  wonder,"  said  he,  "  what  is  become  of  our 
friend  Barem :  he  must  be  in  a  miserable  plight ;  in  a  dark 
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chamber,  supperless,  and  his  pitcher  empty.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  visit  him.''  "  My  lord,"  replied  the  vizir,  "  he 
threatened  us  all  three  in  his  best  humour;  what  may  we 
not  expect  from  him  now  ?  O,  Ameer  al  Moumaneen  !  the 
pitcher  does  not  always  return  unbroken."  *'  Peace  !"  ex- 
claimed the  khalif;   "I  will  be  obeyed." 

They  accordingly  hastened  to  Barem's  abode,  who  at 
first  refused  them  admittance,  but  at  last  yielded  to  their  en- 
treaties. They  found  everything  disposed  as  usual,  and 
took  their  seals  in  silence.  "  Now,"  said  Barem,  "  that 
you  have  promised  you  will  practise  no  enchantment  against 
me,  (for  everything  you  have  said  hitherto  has  proved  as 
true  as  if  engraven  on  stone.)  I  will  tell  you  what  has  been 
done  by  that  blockhead  the  khalif.  From  his  ragged  beard 
and  want  of  understanding,  he  issued  a  decree  for  shutting 
up  all  baths  for  three  days.  This  reduced  me  to  such  dis- 
tress as  no  mortal  ever  experienced  before.  It  was  indeed 
a  dismal  day  :  the  numerous  tribe  of  bath-men  were  starv- 
ing, and  the  people  astonished."  He  here  entered  into  a 
circumstantial  detail  of  the  adventures  I  have  related  to  you, 
and  concluded  by  saying,  "  The  khalif  may  now  shutup  the 
mahkamy,  and  provoke  the  people  to  insurrection,  but  for 
my  part  my  resolution  is  fixed  to  die  an  officer  of  justice ; 
and  now  a  fig  for  his  ragged  beard." 

The  khalif  was  almost  out  of  patience  at  having  occasioned 
so  much  inconvenience  to  the  city  at  large,  and  having  de_ 
prived  so  many  poor  people  of  bread  without  affecting  the 
condition  of  Barem  in  the  least :  "  To-morrow,  however," 
thought  he,  "I  will  make  an  example  of  this  drunkard;" 
and  to-morrow  I  will  tell  you  the  remaining  adventures  of 
the  fortunate  Barem. 

Edward.  By  your  saying  fortunate  Barem,  I  hope  he 
got  the  better  of  the  khalif  after  all.  How  much  Al  Rasheed 
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must  have  been  provoked  by  his  contemptuous  way  of 
speaking. 

Mrs.  Austin.  A  good  lesson  of  humility  to  him  ;  but  the 
struggle  was  scarcely  fair  between  them. 

Mr.  Austin.  As  long  as  one  man  is  left  his  personal  free- 
dom in  this  sort  of  struggle  against  another,  he  will  not  un- 
frequently  baffle  all  his  enemy's  maUce.  The  impotence 
of  human  power  to  inflict  real  injury  has  been  often  proved 
in  more  serious  history  than  that  of  our  friend  Barem. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


Charlotte.  I  am  glad  that  Willy  and  Jessy  are  gone  at 
last.     Now,  papa,  will  you  begin  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes,  I  will  begin  ;  but  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  send  you  to  bed. 

Charlotte.  Oh!  papa;  what  for?  I  was  not  late. 
Mamma  can  tell  you  I  have  done  all  my  lessons  well.  I 
have  not  quarrelled  with  Edward.  Tell  me,  dear  papa, 
what  I  have  done  wrong.  You  never  punish  me  without 
a  cause.     Could  it  be  any  harm  to  say,  I  was  glad  Willy 
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and  Jessy  were  gone  ?  Mamma  herself  says  that,  and 
more  sometimes ;  for  she  calls  them  troublesome  monkeys 
when  they  are  gone. 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes,  and  I  concur  with  her  heartily  in  the 
justice  of  the  appellation  at  times.  But  we  don't  speak 
crossly  to  them,  and  look  at  the  time-piece,  and  say,  "  only 
ten  minutes  more,  Willy  ;"  "  only  seven  minutes,  more  ;" 
and,  "indeed  you  need  not  ask  for  that;"  "indeed  you 
need  not  look  at  this,  for  you'll  not  have  time."  You 
must  not  let  your  kindly  feelings  to  others  be  locked  up  in 
the  love  of  amusement.  It  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  what  we 
every  day  witness.  Our  liking  for  others  is  often  more 
influenced  by  circumstances,  over  which  they  have  no 
control,  than  by  their  own  merits.  When  the  course  of 
conversation  has  brought  on  any  subject  you  do  not  find 
amusing,  you  are  delighted  to  keep  your  little  brother  and 
sister  to  amuse  yourself  with  them  ;  but  when  you  expect 
a  story,  you  fidget  and  fret,  and  "  wish  that  little  children 
were  never  let  out  of  the  nursery." 

Charlotte.  Indeed,  papa,  that  is  a  great  shame  ;  for 
Willy,  poor  little  fellow,  runs  after  me  to  give  me  a  share 
of  everything  he  gets,  and  Jessy  does  everything  I  bid 
her.     I  wonder  I  could  be  so  ungrateful  to  them. 

Mr.  Mistin.  We  are  all,  I  fear,  more  or  less  unjust  in 
the  same  way.  So  now  for  the  story,  the  expectation  of 
which  rendered  my  kind-hearted  little  Lolotte  so  ill-tem- 
pered and  overbearing! — 

The  day  after  the  last  attempt  of  the  khalif  to  mortify 
the  blacksmith,  he  was  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded 
by  the  emeers,  vizirs,  and  great  officers  of  his  court.  Gia- 
far  entered  the  divan,  and  prostrating  himself  before  the 
throne,  wished  increase  of  years  and  prosperity  to  his 
master.     "  Giafar,"  said  the  khaUf,  "  let  strict  inquiry  be 
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made  concerning  the  messengers  of  justice  :  let  those  who 
are  of  long  standmg  be  retained,  with  increase  of  salary ; 
but  let  those  who  have  intruded  themselves  without  due 
recommendation,  be  punished  with  the  bastinado,  and  dis- 
missed." 

Edward.  The  bastinado  !  that's  not  fair. 

Mr.  Austin.  No,  I  think  it  was  not :  as  the  khalif  had 
set  his  power  against  the  poor  blacksmith's  ingenuity  to 
procure  a  day's  subsistence,  to  play  the  game  fairly  he 
should  have  been  content  with  dismissing  him  from  his 
self-constituted  employment ;  but  it  is  Mussulman  manners. 
No  lasting  disgrace  is  inflicted  by  corporal  punishment ; 
and  mere  bodily  pain,  we  all  know,  is  forgotten  with  the 
occasion. 

Barem»,  unconscious  of  the  decree  of  his  potent  antago- 
nist, rose  gaily  a  little  after  sunset,  and  exclaimed  as  he 
tied  his  turban  and  combed  his  beard,  "  Grant,  kind  heaven, 
that  I  may  die  a  messenger  of  the  law.  I  have  been  rather 
to  blame  in  neglecting  my  vocation."  He  then  saUied 
forth,  locked  his  door,  and  proceeding  to  the  mahkamy, 
mingled  in  the  crowd  of  messengers  attending  the  cady's 
divan.  When  the  order  of  the  khalif  was  delivered  to  the 
cady,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  in  token  of  respect  and 
obedience,  kissed  the  paper,  and  raised  it  to  his  forehead. 
*'  Let  the  instruments  for  the  bastinado  be  brought  in  ;  let 
all  the  messengers  be  ready  to  appear  when  called  for," 
said  he.  Barem,  who  attentively  observed  all  that  passed, 
was  much  disturbed  at  this  order.  The  first  messenger 
stood  before  the  cady  with  his  hands  crossed,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground.  "  What  is  your  name,"  asked  the 
cady  ;  "  your  father's,  and  your  grandfather's  name  ?  What 
allowance  have  you  ?  and  by  what  recommendation  did  you 
get  into  office  ?" 

13 
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The  messenger  advancing  two  steps,  replied,  "  My 
name  is  Magid,  my  father's  name  Salem,  my  grandfather's 
Napha.  My  allowance  is  three  dollars,  and  a  vest  of  cloth 
once  a  year,  I  inherited  the  office  from  my  ancestors  of 
old,  and  was  recommended  by  such  and  such  persons." 
The  cady  ordered  a  present  for  the  man,  and  examined  the 
next.  Barem  was  called  in  his  turn.  "  What  is  your 
name?"  demanded  the  cady.  "Barem  the  blacksmith." 
*'  Since  when  did  you  become  an  officer  of  justice?"  "  I 
entered  into  the  law  yesterday  :  but  oh !  cady,  I  am  a  man 
of  wonderful  abilities ;  when  I  please  I  can  be  a  cady  or  a 
wakeel."  Neither  the  cady  nor  the  spectators  could  refrain 
from  laughing,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  bastinado  in- 
flicted on  Barem  was  lighter  in  consequence.  He  returned 
to  his  house  mortified  and  melancholy,  and  sat  down  to 
ponder,  but  he  soon  recovered  his  spirits,  and  starting  up, 
he  seized  a  piece  of  n  old  palm  tree,  which  had  the  form 
of  a  sword,  and  supplying  it  with  a  belt,  girt  it  to  his  side. 
"  I  have  now  neither  friend  nor  master  in  this  city  :  1  must 
therefore  go  elsewhere.  How,  alas,  shall  I  find  this  day's 
provision?  Yet  the  world  is  before  me."  He  sallied 
forth,  and  wandered  from  one  street  to  another.  As  he 
went  swaggering  along,  swinging  his  right  and  left  arm 
alternately,  and  grasping  a  twig  of  an  almond  tree  in  one 
hand,  every  one  considered  him  to  be  a  bildar  belonging  to 
some  great  man.  Lost  in  thought,  he  wandered  on  till  he 
reached  a  market-place,  where  a  crowd  was  assembled 
round  two  men  who  were  fighting.  He  began  to  exercise 
his  almond  twig,  to  make  way  for  himself;  and  the  crowd, 
taking  him  for  an  officer  of  the  khalif,  fled  on  all  sides. 
Observing  the  impression  that  his  gigantic  figure  made  on 
the  crowd,  he  approached  the  combatants,  and  finding  that 
he  was  mistaken  for  a  bildar,  he  put  one  hand  on  the  hilt 
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of  his  wooden  sword,  and  flourishing  the  almond  twig  in 
the  other,  approached  the  combatants,  and  dealing  a  blow 
or  two  to  each,  put  an  end  to  the  fray.  The  sheih  of  the 
market  now  came  up  to  him,  gave  him  five  drachms,  and 
requested  him  to  carry  the  offenders  before  the  khalif. 
Barem  securing  the  money  in  his  girdle,  muttered  to  him- 
self, in  the  thoughtfulness  of  his  heart,  "  I  am  Barem  ;  my 
provision  is  from  above  !"  He  seized  the  culprits,  and 
w^alked  off  with  one  under  each  arm  ;  but  the  crowd  fol- 
lowing him,  entreated  him  to  reconcile  and  dismiss  them : 
Barem,  glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  consented.  *'  It  is  a  matter 
fixed,"  said  he  ;  "I  will  now  be  a  bildar.  I  will  go  to  the 
palace,  and  visit  my  colleagues."  He  did  so,  and  taking 
his  station  among  them  as  they  stood  in  a  row,  was  much 
surprised  at  their  delicate  make  and  rich  garments  of  va- 
rious colours,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  bed  of 
flowers  in  a  garden.  Whilst  he  looked  rather  contemptu- 
ously down  upon  them,  their  chief  observed  him,  and  taking 
him  for  a  bildar  belonging  to  one  of  the  emeers,  he  said  to 
one  who  stood  near  him,  "  We  must  find  something  for 
this  stranger  to  do,  lest  it  be  said,  a  brother  came  to  visit 
us,  and  the  chief  of  the  bildars  had  no  power  to  be  of  use 
to  him."  "  O  chief,"  replied  his  companions,  "  if  you 
mean  to  do  a  liberal  action,  never  ask  advice,  or  consult 
about  it.^^ 

Gerald.  An  excellent  maxim. 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes  ;  but  not  if  followed  up  in  the  Turkish 
style,  as  you  shall  see  : — 

The  chief  bildar  went  to  the  Treasury,  and  procured  an 
order,  countersigned  by  Giafar,  commanding  a  certain  rich 
confectioner  to  come,  without  delay,  and  pay  the  sum  of 
5,000  drachms,  due  from  him  on  several  accounts  specified 
in  the  paper.     "  Ho  !  bildar,"  he  cried  to  Barem,  "  carry 
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this  to  Mallim  Ottman,  requiring  the  payment  of  5,000 
drachms.  You  know  your  business  :  if  he  behaves  as  he 
ought,  take  whatever  he  offers  you,  and  go  in  peace.  We 
do  this  to  serve  the  visitor  and  friend." 

Barem,  not  a  little  elated,  in  honour  of  his  new  dignity, 
mounted  one  of  the  asses  which  stand  in  the  streets  for  hire, 
and  went  slowly  along,  bestriding  an  animal  not  half  so  big 
as  himself,  till  he  reached  the  well-furnished  shop  of  the 
rich  confectioner.  Ottman  was  seated,  superintending  his 
workmen.  "  I  am  Barem  the  blacksmith."  No  notice 
was  taken  of  him.  "  Here  is  an  order  for  your  appearance 
at  the  palace,  as  you  have  the  honour  of  being  the  khalif 's 
debtor.  You  would  do  well  to  rise  and  accompany  me  to 
the  palace,  not  forgetting  the  5,000  drachms."  Ottman, 
starting  from  his  seat,  looked  attentively  at  Barem,  ap- 
proached submissively,  took  the  paper,  kissed  it,  and  raised 
it  to  his  head.  "  0  excellent  bildar,  how  highly  am  I  fa- 
voured by  your  visitation,"  said  he  ;  "  I  am  your  slave 
and  servant ;  do  but  alight,  and  I  will  do  all  you  desire." 
The  young  man  of  the  shop  assisted  the  new  bildar  to 
alight,  who  turned  round  with  assumed  dignity,  gave  the 
driver  of  the  ass  half  a  drachm,  and  dismissed  him. 

The  confectioner  placed  Barem  on  the  seat  from  which 
he  had  risen  himself,  and  sent  for  ten  pounds  of  cababfrom 
the  bazaar,  wrapped  up  in  thin  slices  of  bread.  In  the 
meantime  he  spread  a  napkin  on  Barem's  knee,  and  set  be- 
fore him  an  orange  cut  in  slices,  some  pounded  mint,  a 
cake  of  sweet  pastry,  and  some  honey.  Then  followed  a 
bowl  of  the  choicest  sherbet,  made  of  distilled  yellow  water 
lily,  sprinkled  with  musk  dissolved  in  rose-water;  then  the 
cabab,  and  finally  three  fat  fowls,  richly  stuffed,  and  washed 
down  by  a  second  bowl  of  sherbet;  each  of  which  Barem 
decHned  at  first  with  the  air  of  a  man  of  consequence,  but 
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finally  condescended  to  take  at  the  humble  request  of  the 
obsequious  Ottman,  who  was  not  a  little  amazed  at  his 
prodigious  appetite.  "This  man,"  said  he,  to  his  assistant, 
"breakfasted  at  the  palace:  if  he  had  come  fasting,  what 
would  he  have  done  ?  I  believe  nothing  less  than  a  camel 
roasted  whole,  and  stuffed  with  forced  meat,  could  have 
satisfied  him.  I  wish  I  were  rid  of  him."  He  then  went 
into  the  back  shop,  and  filled  a  large  cone  of  thick  paper 
with  the  finest  dried  sweetmeats,  while  in  another  paper 
he  put  twenty  drachms. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he  to  Barem,  "you  have  been  kindly 
indulgent  to  your  poor  servant ;  favour  him  with  your  pro- 
tection; in  a  few  days  I  hope  to  make  up  the  sum  required. 
If  I  were  to  take  only  a  part,  you  know  bastinado  and  im- 
prisonment would  be  the  consequence  ;  therefore,  I  entreat 
of  your  kindness  and  generosity  to  dispense  with  my  going 
with  you  to-day.  Carry  this  paper  of  sweetmeats  to  your 
little  children,  and  desire  them  to  accept  this  other,  con- 
taining twenty  drachms,  for  the  expence  of  a  bath." 

Barem  now  began  to  understand  why  the  bildar  had  sent 
him  to  Ottman,  and  his  command  "  not  to  bring  him  if  he 
behaved  well."  "  Mallim  Ottman,"  he  replied,  "  my  ad- 
vice to  you  is,  that  you  do  not  stir  out  of  your  door  this 
day,  nor  this  week,  nor  this  month,  nor  this  year,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  you  to  go  to  the  palace."  He 
took  his  leave,  after  a  profusion  of  compliments  on  both 
sides,  ejaculating,  as  usual,  "  I  am  Barem  ;  my  provision 
is  from  above  !" 

The  khalif  was  engaged  in  business  till  a  late  hour ;  but 
as  soon  as  Giafar  and  Mesrour  appeared  before  him  at  night, 
"  What,"  said  he,  "  do  you  imagine  poor  Barem's  situation 
to  be  now  ?"  "  His  situation,  my  lord,"  said  Giafar,  "  is 
thatofan  unfortunate,  who  has  been  publicly  disgraced — he 
13* 
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sits  in  the  deepest  affliction.  The  flame  of  a  dull  lamp  only 
serves  to  show  him  his  empty  pitcher,  his  useless  dish, 
and  the  gloom  of  his  formerly  cheerful  apartment."  "  I 
will  visit  him  to-night,"  said  Al  Rasheed,  '*  to  see  how  he 
bears  his  misfortune." 

"  Let  not  my  lord  leave  his  palace,  where  he  commands, 
to  be  assailed  by  this  rude  slave,  now  the  prey  of  grief, 
hunger,  and  disappointment,"  replied  the  vizir  ;  but  his 
remonstrance  not  prevailing,  he  added,  "  let  us  at  least  cany 
him  some  food;  for,  as  the  proverb  says,  'If  you  feed  the 
mouth,  the  eyes  brighten  up.'  "  "  Feed  him  !"  interrupted 
Mesrour,  who  could  not  forgive  Barem's  rough  gibes — 
"  Feed  him ! — with  a  dagger !  Every  night  he  drank  his  wine, 
devoured  his  dainties,  but  never  offered  us  a  morsel !" 

"  I  approve  much  of  your  advice,"  said  the  khalif  to 
Giafar,  not  noticing  the  rage  of  Mesrour ;  "the  poor  fellow 
must  be  hungry ;  therefore  provide  what  you  think  fit- 
ting." 

Edward.  There  he  was  quite  mistaken.  I  hope  Barem 
had  provided  a  good  supper,  and  plenty  of  lights. 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes,  he  had  expended  ten  drachms  instead 
of  five ;  had  doubled  the  number  of  his  wax  lights,  and 
put  two  wicks  to  each  lamp,  so  that  his  visitors  were  asto- 
nished at  the  blaze  of  light  they  saw  when  they  reached  his 
house. 

The  khalif  exclaimed,  in  amazement,  "  This  drunkard 
fairly  baffles  me.  I  am  weary  of  the  trouble  I  have  taken 
to  disappoint  him.  I  cannot  succeed  for  one  night.  Knock 
and  get  admittance,  if  you  can." 

"O  Hadji  Barem,  pearl  among  men,  and  son  of  libe- 
rality," said  Giafar,  "  we  have  brought  M'ith  us  a  small 
repast,  and  request  you  would  be  pleased  to  open  your 
door,  and  accept  of  it."     "  You  are  more  in  want  of  it  than 
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I,"  said  Barem,  from  the  balcony.  "  I  am  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  I  have  gained  as  much  to-day  as  I  was  wont  to 
gain  in  five  days  :  but  begone  ;  get  to  a  distance  from  me, 
nor  look  in  my  eyes  ;  for  were  you  to  speak  of  the  Nile, 
its  current  would  stop.  You,  who  are  envious  of  other 
men's  prosperity  !  You  only  w^ant  to  laugh  at  my  way 
of  life.     I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you  :  depart  in  peace." 

"If  you  will  not  open  your  door,  Hadji,  at  least  let 
down  a  basket,  and  see  what  we  h^ve  brought  yo  ." 

Barem  did  so  ;  and  on  seeing  five  fowls,  and  other  dishes, 
laughed  heartily,  saying,  "  This  is  wonderful !"  but,  return- 
ing the  basket,  added,  "Now  be  one,  as  you  have  deli- 
vered your  present."  However,  on  further  entreaty,  (e  at 
last  admitted  them,  after  they  had  each  vowed  i-ever  to 
visit  his  house  again. 

Barem  continued  carousing,  without  concerning  himself 
about  his  guests,  till  the  khalif  requested,  as  being  the  last 
night  of  their  meeting,  that  he  would  favour  them  with 
some  of  his  facetious  discourse,  or  with  a  song. 

"  Most  cheerfully  and  willingly,"  replied  Barem.  "  You 
must  know,  my  guests,  that  the  spring  is  the  prime  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  day  of  roses  the  more  delightful  of  all 
others.  It  was  long  ago  said,  by  Hippocrates  the  physi- 
cian, that  the  man  who  does  not  rejoice  in  the  spring,  and 
rapturously  taste  the  vernal  breezes,  must  have  a  faulty 
constitution.  Some  Persian  philosophers,  speaking  of  the 
spring,  compare  it  to  beauty  of  countenance — a  smile  that 
discovers  fine  teeth — grandeur  and  symmetry  of  stature — 
graceful  motion — liberality  of  mind,  and  suavity  of  disposi- 
tion." After  this  grave  harangue,  Barem  entertained  his 
guests  with  a  number  of  pleasant  songs,  taking  his  wine 
between  each,  and  smelling  to  the  roses,  which  were  strewn 
on  the  table,  and  to  wdiich  his  songs  often  made  allusion. 
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3Irs.  Austin.  He  reminds  me  of  Handel's  Harmonious 
BU:cksmith  ! 

Mr.  Austin.  The  khalif,  much  delighted,  requested  to 
hear  the  adventures  of  the  day. 

"I  will  relate  them  to  you,"  said  Barem  ;  *'  not  to  afflict 
your  hearts  with  sorrow  at  my  misfortune,  but  that  you 
may  admire  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  life."  He  then  re- 
lated what  I  have  already  told  you.  "  All  this  good  which 
has  happened  to  me,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "  has  hap- 
pened in  spite  of  Haroon  al  Easheed,  though  this  morning 
I  thought  that  blockhead  and  I  could  never  live  in  the  same 
place,  and  I  had  resolved  to  leave  Bagdad  to  him,  and  seek 
my  fortune  elsewhere  ;  but  now,  in  spite  of  him,  I  have 
taken  money  and  sweetmeats  ;  I  have  eaten  fowls,  and  I 
will  die  a  bildar!  Now  I  think  of  it,  you,  blackbeard,  are 
somewhat  like  Giafar,  whom  I  saw  this  morning  in  his 
hall  of  audience,  when  I  stood  with  my  fellow-officers  in 
the  palace :  there  is  this  difference,  however,  between  you — 
lie  is  respected  by  Al  Rasheed,  and  you  are  a  paltry  med- 
dler in  other  people's  business  ;  a  guest  who  obtrudes  him- 
self where  he  is  not  welcome." 

"This  must  be  a  fortunate  fellow,"  said  the  khalif,  in  a 
low  voice  to  Giafar:  "  to-morrow,  however,  I  will  try  if  I 
cannot  find  some  means  to  mortify  him." 

It  being  now  midnight,  they  rose  to  take  their  leave. 
*'  We  beg  your  permission  to  retire,"  said  they.  "  You 
are  your  own  masters,"  replied  Barem,  without  moving 
from  his  seat.  "  The  permission  is  with  yourselves.  Ad- 
versity w'ill  afflict  the  man  who  wishes  you  to  visit  him." 
They  laughed  heartily  at  this  farewell,  and  returned  as  usual 
to  the  palace. 

Next  morning,  soon  after  sun-rise,  Barem  starting  up 
from  his  sleep,  "  A  new  day,  a  new  provision,"  said  he  ; 
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"  I  will  die  a  bildar."  He  dressed  himself  as  he  had  done 
the  day  before,  combed  his  beard,  twisted  his  whiskers,  and 
sallied  forth,  little  expecting  what  was  to  happen.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  palace,  he  placed  himself  among  the  ten  bil- 
dars,  who  were  in  daily  waiting.  When  the  khalif  came 
into  the  divan,  his  eyes  were  employed  to  discover  Barem 
among  the  bildars,  and  he  soon  recognized  him.  Then 
calling  Giafar,  who  prostrated  himself  before  him,  "  Ob- 
serve, Giafar,"  said  he,  "  our  friend  Barem  yonder ;  you 
shall  see  how  I  will  perplex  him." 

Charlotte.  Ah,  poor  Barem !  what  can  he  do  now  ? 
How  foolish  he  was  to  go  to  the  very  palace.  I  hope 
they  won't  bastinado  him.  How  could  he  go  near  the 
khalif! 

Mr.  dustin.  You  forget  he  did  not  know  the  khalif 
was  his  nightly  guest  and  daily  persecutor  ;  but  you  could 
not  be  more  alarmed  than  he  was  when  the  chief  bildar 
called  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Bildars,  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  father  of  the  faithful,  that  all  you  present  do  now 
appear  before  him."  The  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  and 
Barem  arranged  himself  w^ith  the  others  in  the  divan,  and 
thought,  "  What  can  all  this  mean?  Yesterday  was  the 
reckoning  with  the  cady ;  to-day  it  is  with  the  khalif  in 
person.     This  will  be  the  vinegar  to  yesterday's  oil." 

Al  Rasheed  asked  the  bildar  who  stood  next  him,  "  What 
is  your  name,  the  name  of  your  father,  and  what  your  allow- 
ance ?"  "  Oh  !  commander  of  the  faithful,  my  name  is 
Khalid,  my  father's  Majid,  my  allowance  twenty  dinars, 
besides  mutton,  flour,  sugar,  and  pomegranates."  *'  Do 
you  stand  aside,"  said  the  khalif;  "  let  another  be  called." 
Khalid  lifted  both  his  hands  to  his  head,  and  bowing  low- 
as  the  ground,  retired  backwards.  Whilst  the  others  were 
examined  Barem  became  more  and  more  alarmed,  saying 
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to  himself,  "  One  mischance  is  worse  than  another.  Till 
this  day  no  such  thing  as  this  review  was  ever  heard  of ! 
Oh  !  black  hour !  why  did  I  not  leave  Bagdad  yesterday  I 
When  the  khalif  asks,  '  What's  your  name,  ^nd  your 
father's  name,  and  the  amount  of  your  allowance,'  what 
shall  I  answer  ?  If  I  say  Barem  the  blacksmith,  will  he 
not  say,  '  You  heater  of  iron  ;  you  spy  ;  who  made  you  a 
bildar?'  'You  !  who  are  you,  that  you  should  dare  to 
pollute  my  palace  V  Alas  !  there  is  no  trust  nor  help  in 
man!" 

The  khalif  was  much  amused,  observing  Barem's  em- 
barrassment, and  could  scarcely  preserve  any  tolerable  de- 
gree of  gravity. 

The  last  of  the  bildars  was  now  examined,  and  Barem 
remained  alone  in  trembling  apprehension,  his  eyes  cast 
down,  and  confusion  depicted  in  his  countenance.  Al 
Rasheed,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  refrained  from  laugh- 
ing, when  he  ordered  him  to  advance.  The  order  was  re- 
peated three  times  ;  but  Barem,  as  if  insensible,  remained 
fixed  to  the  spot.  The  chief  of  the  bildars  at  length 
aroused  him  with  a  push,  saying,  "  You  fellow,  answer 
the  khalif."  Barem  starting,  as  if  from  a  dream,  asked 
hastily,  "  What's  the  matter?"  "What's  your  name?" 
"  Meaning  me,  Hadji?"  said  Barem  in  great  perturbation. 
"  Yes,  it  is  you  I  mean."  "  Is  it  to  me  you  speak,  Hadji 
Khalif?"  The  khalif  calmly  answered  "  Yes  ;"  but  Gia- 
far  said  in  an  angry  tone,  '*  You  shred  of  bildars,  answer 
the  commander  of  the  faithful  speedily,  and  speak  with 
more  respect,  or  the  sword  will  be  applied  to  your  neck." 
After  a  pause,  during  which  the  khalif  recovered  his 
gravity — "  And  so,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  bildar,  and  the 
son  of  a  bildar  ?"  "  Yes,  yes,  Hadji  Khalif,  I  am  a  bildar, 
and  the  son  of  a  bildar,  and  my  mother  was  a  bildar  before 
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me."  At  this  reply  the  khalif,  emeers,  vizirs,  and  bildars 
shook  the  divan  with  laughter.  "  So  then  you  are  a  bil- 
dar,  and  your  allowance  is  twenty  dinars,  and  five  pounds 
of  mutton?"  "0  yes,  yes,  Emeer  al  Moumaneen,  and 
may  the  decrees  of  Alia  be  your  protection," 

Edward.  I  am  glad  he  has  got  off. 

Mi\  Austin.  Softly,  he  has  not  escaped  yet :  a  greater 
perplexity  succeeded.  A  criminal  whom  the  khalif  had 
determined  to  pardon  was  brought  forth,  and  Al  Rasheed, 
knowing  the  secret  of  Barem's  wooden  sword,  desired  him 
to  strike  off  the  culprit's  head.  He  took  his  stand  behind 
him,  but  without  moving  liis  sword.  *'  I  am  lost  now," 
thought  he ;  "  how  can  I  manage  the  sword  ?  In  a  few 
minutes  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  piece  of  a  date  tree,  I 
shall  be  the  public  jest,  and  lose  my  head  1"  He  then  took 
his  sword  from  the  belt,  grasped  the  hilt  in  his  right  hand, 
and  rested  the  sword  on  his  left  arm.  The  khalif  was 
highly  diverted  at  this  manoeuvre,  but  called  out  to  him, 
*'  You  bildar,  why  do  you  not  unsheath  your  sword?" 
"  My  lord,"  replied  Barem,  "  it  is  not  good  that  a  naked 
sword  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  Emeer  al  Moumaneen." 
"  Strike  off  the  head  of  your  prisoner!"  said  the  khalif,  in  a 
stern  voice.  Barem  bared  his  right  arm,  and  walked  three 
times  round  the  kneeling  criminal.  "  If  you  are  thirsty," 
said  he,  "  I  will  give  you  drink ;  if  you  are  hungry,  I  will 
feed  you  ;  if  innocent,  say  with  a  loud  voice,  I  am  an  inno- 
cent man  1"  The  criminal,  accordingly,  said  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  I  am  an  innocent  man  !"  "  That's  not  true,'' 
said  Barem  ;  "  but  I  have  a  secret  which  I  will  not  dis- 
close except  to  the  khalif  himself."  He  then  approached, 
and  kissing  the  ground,  said,  "  O  mighty  khalif,  hear  me 
only  two  words.  I  have  along  with  me  a  treasure  which 
has  been  long  in  our  family.     My  mother  inherited  it  from 
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my  father,  and  from  my  mother  it  descended  to  me.  It  is 
this  sword.  If  this  man  is  innocent,  the  sword,  when  un- 
sheathed, will  appear  to  be  wood ;  but  if  he  is  guilty,  it 
will  emit  a  flash  of  fire,  which  will  consume  his  neck  as  if 
it  were  a  reed."  "  Let  us  have  proof  of  this  prodigy," 
said  the  khalif.  Barem  now  unsheathed  his  wooden  sword, 
exclaiming,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "  Innocent,  my  lord  1" 
to  the  great  diversion  of  all  present. 

When  the  laughter  he  had  occasioned  had  ceased,  the 
good-natured  Barem  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  fear  of 
the  kneeling  criminal  :  addressing  the  khalif,  he  said,  "  O 
Hadji  Khalif,  this  man  was  unjusdy  condemned  :  let  him 
be  set  free."  The  khalif  willingly  consented,  and  ap- 
pointed Barem  a  bildar.  He  ordered  that  he  should  be 
completely  equipped  for  his  new  dignity,  and  gave  him 
moreover  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold  ;  the  vizir  and  Mesrour 
also  made  him  presents  in  money;  so  that  Barem,  the 
blacksmith,  found  himself  at  once  a  rich  man.  He  soon 
became  a  companion  of  the  khalif  in  his  private  hours  of 
relaxation,  and  rose  in  time  to  be  chief  bildar. 

Charlotte.  A  very  amusing  story:  thank  you,  papa,  for 
letting  me  stay  to  hear  it. 

Edivard.  The^ khalif  was  a  po\verful  king,  you  say: 
how  odd  it  is  that  he  should  make  a  companion  of  a  black- 
smith. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  common  enough  wherever  the 
Mahommedan  religion  is  established,  where  there  are  but 
two  ranks  in  society, — master  and  slave.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  despot  all  his  people  are  equally  mean,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  his  favour  exalts  the  lowest. 

Mrs.  Austin.  How  oddly  extremes  meet.  In  a  pure 
democracy,  or  republican  government,  there  is  no  rank  but 
that  which  the  offices  of  state  give,  as  bailiffs,  chief  magis- 
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trates,  or  whatever  the  term  is  ;  and  in  a  pure  despotism, 
there  is  none  but  that  possessed  by  those  whom  the  sove- 
reign for  a  time  vests  with  a  share  of  his  authority,  under 
the  name  of  vizirs,  cadys,  bildars,  or  whatever  they  may  be 
called,  like  our  friends  Giafar  and  Barem. 

Edward.  But  I  don't  understand  what  sort  of  a  king  a 
khalif  is :  is  he  like  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  or  the  Grand 
Signor,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  There  are  no  khalifs  now, — at  least  no 
sovereigas  so  called.  They  were  originally  the  successors 
of  the  impostor  Mahomet,  the  founder  of  the  Mahomme- 
dan  religion.  They  were  a  sort  of  Mussulman  pope ;  they 
were  absolute  princes  in  temporal  power,  and  esteemed  in- 
faUible  in  matters  of  religion.  Their  spiritual  office  was 
to  expound  the  Koran,  the  book  of  Mahoramedan  law  and 
religion,  and  to  preach  and  pray  publicly  in  their  mosques. 
It  is  remarkable  that  their  office  arose  abouf  the  same  time 
as  the  popedom  ;  but  about  three  hundred  years  after  their 
first  institution  in  the  East,  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
deprived  them  of  their  temporal  office,  and  confined  their 
functions  to  the  priesthood.  The  Mussulmen,  at  different 
periods  after  this  event,  established  three  great  empires, — 
the  Mogul,  or  Indian  empire,  the  Persian  monarchy,  and 
the  Turkish,  comprising  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt ;  the  two  latter,  that  is,  the  Persian,  and  Turkish 
empires,  are  subdivisions  of  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens, 
who  also  established  themselves  in  the  Spanish  peninsula 
for  eight  hundred  years,  and  would  probably  have  extended 
their  dominion  over  a  great  part  of  continental  Europe,  but 
for  their  timely  defeat  by  Charles  Martel,  in  the  year  732, 
at  Tours,  in  the  heart  of  France. 

Florence.  Who  were  the  Saracens,  papa  ? 

Mr.  tdustin.  The  Arabian  tribes  between  Mecca  and  the 
14 
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Euphrates  were  comprised  under  that  general  term  by  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  middle  ages.  I  don't  know  from 
what  language  the  term  is  derived,  nor,  consequently,  ex- 
acdy  what  it  originally  meant.  The  magnificence  of  the 
Saracens  established  in  Spain,  their  love  of  the  arts,  and 
cultivation  of  the  sciences  in  the  dark  ages,  you  know 
something  of,  from  Russell's  Modern  Europe. 

Florence.  Yes,  but  a  great  deal  more  of  them  from  the 
introduction  to  Florian's  beautiful  story  of  their  expulsion 
from  Spain  under  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  which  mamma 
made  me  read  to  her  when  I  had  finished  the  story.  I  had 
not  patience  to  attend  to  it  at  first. 

Mr.  Jlustin.  Without  some  such  parental  revision,  fic- 
tions founded  on  history  make  a  sad  confusion  of  the  false 
and  true  in  young  heads,  but  with  that  revision  I  think 
they  are  delightful  aids  to  knowledge,  leading  the  mind  to 
dwell  on  particular  periods  of  remarkable  importance. 

Florence.  Gerald  read  to  me  and  Amy  from  to-day*s 
paper  that  Lord  Cochrane  was  gone  to  assist  the  poor 
Greeks :  they  were  conquered  by  Mahomet,  were  they 
not,  in  the  fifteenth  century  X 

Mr.  t^ustin.  Mahomet  the  Second,  who  took  Constan- 
tinople [May  27,  1453],  was  the  eleventh  sultan  of  the 
Turks,  and  it  is  said  secretly  derided  the  religion  of  the 
Jirst  Mahomet,  who  flourished  eight  centuries  before  him, 
though  he  professed  it  in  public,  as  a  means  of  political 
power. 

Florence.  Eight  centuries  between  them  !  and  I  always 
thought  they  were  the  same  persons. 

Mr.  Austin.  No  unnatural  mistake,  from  the  similarity 
of  name  and  character  between  these  two  able,  but  cruel 
and  sensual  conquerors.  I  will  give  you  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  first  Mahomet,  and  for  the  second  we 
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will  amuse  ourselves  some  other  evening  by  reading  Miss 
Baillie's  affecting  drama  of  the  Fall  of  Constantinople, 
where  you  will  find  the  Christian  hero  admirably  por- 
trayed in  Constanline  Palseologus,  the  last  of  the  Grecian 
emperors,  more  noble  in  his  fall  than  the  Turkish  con- 
queror in  his  victory. 

Florence.  From  what  you  say,  I  believe,  papa,  that 
Mahomet  the  First  was  an  Arabian  or  Saracen,  and  that 
Mahomet  the  Second  was  a  Turk.  Where  did  the  Turks 
come  from  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  The  name  of  Turk  is  derived  from  a  mar- 
tial tribe  formerly  inhabiting  the  ridge  of  mountains,  called 
Imaus,  in  the  centre  of  Asia.  The  monarchy  commenced 
about  the  year  524,  and  its  founder,  like  Romulus,  was 
said  to  have  been  suckled  by  a  she-wolf.  A  similar  tradi- 
tion alleges  the  elder  Cyrus  of  the  Persians  to  have  been 
preserved  by  a  canine  nurse,  in  fact,  by  a  woman,  whose 
name  might  be  so  interpreted.  Few  things,  I  think,  are 
more  amusing  than  to  follow  the  same  slp|"y  in  its  progress 
round  the  world,  modified  by  the  prejudices  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  various  nations  who  adopt  it.  In  the  ninth 
century,  the  Turks  were  introduced  as  guards  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  khalifs,  whose  faith  they  had  adopted.  There 
they  acted  the  part  of  the  Praetorian  bands  of  ancient  Rome, 
or  the  Janissaries  of  modern  Constantinople ;  and  finally 
advanced  a  bold  leader  of  their  own  nation  to  the  throne  of 
the  Saracen  khalif.  In  the  fourteenth  century  they  were 
permitted'to  establish  themselves  in  Greece,  by  the  mis- 
taken policy  of  the  Christian  emperors  of  Constantinople, 
who  sometimes  sought  their  aid  in  their  civil  wars,  and 
sometimes  their  protection  against  the  princes  of  the 
Romish  church ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  you  know 
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they  possessed  themselves  of  Constantinople  itself,  under 
Mahomet  the  Second. 

Florence.  Why  this  is  like  the  ancient  Britons  and  the 
Saxons.  As  you  say  sometimes,  similar  causes  producing 
similar  events. 

Mr,  Austin.  Yes,  it  is  so.  Unhappily,  such  was  the 
bigoted  hatred  of  the  Greek  church  against  the  Latin 
church  in  those  days,  that  the  infatuated  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople,  in  their  utmost  extremity,  declared  they 
would  rather  see  the  turban  of  the  Mahommedan  than  the 
tiara  of  the  pope  in  their  ill-fated  city  !  Their  intolerance 
has  been  punished  by  four  centuries  of  cruel  slavery. 

Florence.  I  don't  know  what  is  meant  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches. 

Mr.  Austin.  The  points  of  difference  in  their  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  it  would  be  useless  to  explain  to  you ;  but 
when  the  empire  of  the  east  and  west  was  divided,  the 
Greeks  had  their  own  patriarch,  and  the  Latin  kingdoms 
of  the  west  of  Europe  acknowledged  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
as  universal  pastor  or  popfe.  Russia  is  the  only  kingdom 
of  modern  Europe  which  has  followed  the  Greek  church. 

Gerald.  I  wonder  then  that  the  Russians  are  not  more 
anxious  to  assist  the  Greeks  at  present. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  cannot  enter  into  that  question  with  you 
now,  Gerald  ;  for  it  would  be  neither  amusing  nor  prolita- 
ble  to  the  rest  of  our  little  party. 

Edward.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  papa.  I  like 
to  hear  any  story,  but  I  don't  understand  much  about  the 
Turks  and  Saracens,  except  that  they  call  the  Christians 
dogs,  and  kill  the  poor  Greeks  without  the  least  pity,  and 
wear  turbans  and  sit  on  divans,  as  they  are  represented  in 
the  picture  which  hangs  against  the  wall  there.* 

*  See  cut  on  p.  143. 
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Mr.  Austin.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  understand  all  I  say 
to  Florence  and  Gerald,  nor  must  you  expect  that  I  should 
refuse  to  answer  their  question,  in  order  to  tell  amusing 
stories  to  you  and  Charlotte.  Our  conversation  has  been 
so  desultory,  I  don't  know  whether  it  has  been  very  intel- 
ligible. Let  me  hear,  Amy,  what  you  have  learned 
from  it. 

*^my.  Mahomet,  the  false  prophet,  flourished  in  the 
seventh  century,  in  Arabia,  and  introduced  a  religion  called 
the  Mahommedan  or  Mussulman  religion,  made  great  con- 
quests, and  estabhshed  a  sovereignty  like  the  popedom 
much  about  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes.  In  the  year  606,  Gregory  the 
Great,  Bishop  of  Rome,  received  the  title  of  Universal 
Pastor  from  the  execrable  tyrant  Phocas  ;  and  in  608  Ma- 
homet commenced  his  imposture  m  the  caves  of  Mecca. 
Go  on.  Amy. 

Amy.  The  khalifs,  as  these  princes  were  called,  ex- 
tended his  conquests  into  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia.  In 
the  ninth  century,  the  Turks,  who  came  from  the  moun- 
tains m  the  centre  of  Asia,  were  introduced  as  guards  into 
the  palace  of  the  khalifs.  The  Turkish  generals  deposed 
the  khalifs,  and  became  sultans.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
the  Greek  emperors  allowed  the  Turks  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Greece  ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turkish 
sultan,  Mahomet  the  Second,  took  Constantinople,  where 
the  grand  signor  has  reigned  ever  since.  The  professors 
of  Mahommedanism  have  at  different  periods  established 
three  great  empires^ — the  Persian  and  the  Turkish,  still 
existing,  and  the  Mogul,  or  Hindostan,  which  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  East  India  Company. 

Florence.  How  did  you  recollect  all  this.  Amy  ?  I 
should  have  made  a  great  confusion  of  centuries,  I  fear. 
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Amy.  I  am  interested  by  everything  about  Hindostan  for 
papa's  sake,  and  therefore  Mr.  Bernard,  a  short  time  ago, 
gave  an  abstract  of  the  whole  subject ;  but  I  don't  know 
the  history  of  Mahomet  himself,  and  I  should  like  to  hear 
it. 

Mr.  Austin,  You  shall :  it  is  not  very  late  yet ;  and  the 
leading  circumstances  can  be  briefly  told,  which  account 
for  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Mahommedan  faith. 

You  are  all  acquainted  with  the  three  marked  natural 
divisions  of  Arabia, — the  Desert,  the  Stony,  and  the  Happy. 
The  latter,  however,  is  so  called  chiefly  from  contrast,  for 
the  capital  city,  Mecca,  is  situated  on  an  arid  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  three  barren  hills,  which  produce  little  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  inhabitants,  not  even  pure  water,  for  the 
springs  are  disagreeably  brackish.  Arabia,  however,  is 
fruitful  in  frankincense  and  myrrh,  and  in  ancient  times  was 
the  great  mart  for  the  pearls  of  the  Persian  Gulf:  it  is 
the  native  country  of  the  horse  and  the  camel,  and  by  the  aid 
ofthis  latter  laborious  and  hardy  animal,  aromatics  and  pearls 
were  transported  to  Damascus,  and  food,  arras,  and  other 
manufactures,  brought  back  in  return,  Mecca  being  the  great 
emporium  of  trade.  At  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  Arabia  was 
nominally  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  as  it  is  now 
of  the  Turkish  ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  its  in- 
terior government  has  always  been  comparatively  free,  and 
in  ancient  times  it  was  the  gieat  refuge  of  the  exiles  of  every 
nation. 

Mrs.  Austin.  The  America  of  the  Old  World. 

Mr.  Austin.  Much  the  same.  When  Babylon  was 
conquered  by  Cyrus,  the  Sabians  or  Chaldeans  fled  to 
Arabia,  and  brought  with  them  the  worship  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  the  seven  guiding  powers  of  the  seven 
planets.     When  the  Persians  were  expelled,  in  turn,  by 
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Alexander,  they  also  fled  to  Arabia,  and  introduced  the 
religion  of  the  Magi.  The  Jews,  under  Titus  and  Adrian, 
likewise  sought  refuge  there,  and  the  various  sects  that  arose 
among  the  early  Christians  fled  thither  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  whatever  party  prevailed  in  the  church.  Mecca 
also  contained  the  Caaba,  or  temple  of  the  Black  Stone, 
which  was  worshipped  by  the  Arabians  themselves,  in  con- 
junction with  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols,  in  the  form  of 
eagles,  antelopes,  and  lions,  and  the  great  statue  of  Hebal, 
holding  in  his  hand  seven  arrows,  without  feathers  or  heads, 
for  divination.  The  custody  of  the  Caaba  had  for  some 
generations  been  consigned  to  the  family  of  Mahomet,  who 
v>^ere  also  the  first  in  the  state.  Surrounded  by  so  many 
diflering  creeds,  his  family  the  guardians  of  an  idol  in 
which  he  placed  no  trust,  Mahomet  early  learned  to  con- 
sider religion  chiefly  as  a  means  of  governing  the  multitude. 
Like  the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  so  illiterate 
that  he  could  neither  write  nor  read,  and  therefore,  though 
a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  then  extant  in  Arabic, 
he  was  only  acquainted  with  their  contents  orally.  From 
the  Jews  he  adopted  the  unity  of  the  Divinity,  the  Mosiac 
account  of  the  creation,  the  flood,  and  the  descent  of  the 
Arabians  from  Ishmael ;  and  amidst  all  the  quarrels  of  the 
semi-idolatrous  Christians  who  surrounded  him,  he  imbibed 
a  high  veneration  for  the  person  and  character  of  our  Lord, 
It  is  of  more  importance  to  us  to  trace  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  the  scheme  of  imposture  he  so  successfully 
executed  than  to  follow  minutely  his  personal  biography. 
I  shall  therefore  relate  his  personal  history  as  briefly  as  I 
can.  He  was  early  left  an  orphan,  his  whole  inheritance 
one  female  negro  slave,  and  five  camels,  and  in  his  youth 
was  occupied  in  trading  to  Damascus,  in  the  service  of  a  wi- 
dow, whom  he  married  at  twenty-two.     He  thus  acquired 
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opulence  ;  and  his  eloquence,  personal  beauty,  courage, 
general  abilities,  and  the  political  and  sacerdotal  offices  of 
his  family,  gave  him  considerable  influence  in  his  native 
city.  The  Jews  of  Mecca  still  expected  their  Shiloh  or 
Messiah  ;  Mahomet  determined  to  announce  himself  as  the 
prophet  of  God,  and  long  flattered  himself  in  vain  that  that 
nation  would  accept  him  as  such.  However,  he  gained 
other  converts,  and  in  his  fortieth  year  announced  himself 
as  the  sixth  and  last  prophet. 

Florence.  Who  were  the  other  five  he  acknowledged  ? 

Mr.  Mistin.  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Christ, 
So  slow  was  the  progress  of  Mahommedanism  at  first,  that 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  pretended  mission,  Mahomet  had 
gained  but  thirty-nine  converts,  and  but  for  the  protection 
of  his  uncle,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he 
would  have  been  put  to  death  as  an  impostor.  He  now 
composed  the  Koran,  with  the  assistance  of  Abdia  Ben 
Salon,  a  Persian  Jew,  and  Sergius,  a  Nestorian  monk,  who 
had  been  banished  from  his  convent  for  some  great  crime. 
This  latter  unhappy  wretch  was  put  to  death  by  Mahomet 
as  soon  as  the  task  was  complete,  that  the  secret  might  be 
kept.  The  Mahommedan  party  by  degrees  became  con- 
siderable, but  the  confirmation  of  miracles  being  demanded, 
he  invented  the  fable  of  his  ride  on  the  prophetic  horse, 
Alborak,  through  the  seven  heavens  (each  at  the  distance  of 
500  years' journey  from  the  other,)  of  silver,  of  gold,  of  pre- 
cious stones,  of  adamant,  of  emerald,  of  carbuncle,  and  pure 
light,  where  he  saw  the  stars  as  large  as  mountains  hanging 
by  chains  of  pure  gold,  saw  angels  in  the  shape  of  beasts  and 
birds,  and  conversed  with  Adam  and  the  patriarchs.  Al- 
borak was  as  white  as  milk,  and  as  swift  as  lightning,  but 
had  been  so  long  unused  to  a  rider,  that  he  would  not  suflier 
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Mahomet  to  mount  till  he  had  bribed  him  by  the  promise 
of  a  place  in  paradise. 

Florence.  Mahomet's  angels  are  like  the  idols  in  the 
Caaba !  What  did  the  people  of  Mecca  say  when  they  heard 
this  fine  tale  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  They  called  the  inventor  an  impostor  and 
a  cheat ;  many  of  his  own  disciples  revolted  from  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  One  cave  near 
Mecca  had  been  the  scene  of  his  former  visions,  another 
now  aflbrded  him  concealment :  his  pursuers  advanced  to 
its  entrance,  but  perceiving  a  pigeon's  nest  on  a  large 
spiders  web,  they  concluded  no  one  could  have  lately  en- 
tered it. 

Edward.  What  did  he  do  then  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  The  pretended  prophet  would  have  sunk 
into  insignificance,  and  perhaps  his  name  would  never  have 
reached  our  ears,  had  he  not  bcon  iirviten  to  Medina  by  some 
heretical  and  apostate  Christians^  who  went  over  to  his  party 
in  order  to  obtain  the  ascendancy  over  the  Jews  of  the  same 
town.  At  Medina,  with  their  aid,  Mahomet  established  his 
chief  residence  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  soon  extended 
his  dominion  over  all  Arabia,  but  still,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  he  preserved  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Ara- 
bian manners:  he  lighted  his  own  fi^re,  swept  the  floor  of 
his  own  house,  milked  the  ewes,  and  mended  the  coarse 
woollen  garment,  which,  with  his  walking  staff*,  was  long 
treasured  amongst  the  regalia  of  the  mighty  khaliffs  who 
succeeded  him.  But  cruelty,  rapine,  and  sensuality,  marked 
his  career,  and  it  aff'ords  an  awful  lesson  to  hear  that  the 
same  pretence  to  an  inspired  mission  which  raised  him  to 
power,  and  in  eighty  years  established  an  empire  mightier 
than  that  subdued  by  ancient  Rome  in  a  period  of  eight 
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hundred  years,  was  the  cause  of  his  painful  and  ignoble 
death. 

Florence.  How  did  that  happen  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  He  had  taken  the  city  of  Caibar,  inhabited 
by  Arab  Jews,  by  storm,  and  estabUshed  his  quarters  at  the 
house  of  Hareth,  one  of  the  chief  inhabitants.  Hareth's 
daughter,  Zainoth,  prepared  a  slioulder  of  mutton  for  his 
supper  and  poisoned  it,  saying  that  "  If  he  were  a  true  pro- 
phet, he  would  know  that  the  meat  w^as  poisoned,  and  it 
would  do  him  no  harm  ;  if  he  were  not  a  prophet,  she  would 
do  well  to  rid  the  world  of  so  wicked  an  impostor."  Ma- 
homet ate  without  suspicion  :  he  did  not  die,  however,  at 
the  time,  but  suffered  lingering  torture,  complaining,  on  his 
death-bed,  three  years  after,  of  the  torments  he  had  endured 
from  the  time  he  had  tasted  it. 

Mrs.  Austin.  Shoulders  of  mutton  were  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Mahomet.  The 
fragments  of  the  Koran,  which  he  produced  from  time  to 
time  as  his  affairs  required  them,  were  sometimes  inscribed 
on  the  blade  bones  of  mutton,  sometimes  on  palm-leaves. 

Florence.  How  did  he  know  the  meat  was  poisoned  1 

Mr.  Austin.  His  friend  who  supped  with  him,  and  ate 
plentifully  of  it,  died  instantly :  Mahomet  ate  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  fatal  viand.  His  most  brilliant  successes  were 
after  this  period;  but  what  pride  could  he  take  in  them, 
whilst  the  prey  of  incurable  disease,  treading  painfully  the 
downward  path  to  the  tomb  !  He  died  calling  on  Heaven 
for  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  left  no  son  to  uphold  the 
earthly  glories  for  which  he  had  committed  them. 

Florence.  How  seriously  our  conversation  has  ended. 
You  have  made  me  quite  melancholy,  papa. 

Mrs.  Austin.  We  have,  indeed,  made  a  wide  digression 
from  the  nightly  rambles  of  Haroon  al  Rasheed  to  the  career 
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of  the  founder  of  his  faith, — "  the  king  of  fierce  counte- 
nance," whose  kingdom  is  so  clearly  described  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel. 

Mr.  Austin.  Conversation  between  such  intimate  friends 
as  we  and  our  children  I  trust  will  ever  be,  has  always  this 
discursive  tendency  :  it  is  thinking  aloud.  The  total  in- 
ability to  divine  what  new  combination  of  thought  will  arise 
in  our  minds  from  the  suggestions  of  others,  makes  the  great 
charm  of  intellectual  intercourse.  What  is  so  tiresome  as 
the  common  routine  of  common-place  small  talk,  where  we 
know  as  accurately  what  is  to  follow  from  each  sentence  as 
our  ear  anticipates  the  key  note  from  the  final  cadence  in 
music. 

Mrs.  Austin.  In  general  society  there  never  can  be  this 
unrestrained  intercourse.  You  would  not  surely  advise  Flo- 
rence and  Amy  to  display  the  latest  piece  of  information 
that  floats  buoyantly  on  the  upper  current  of  thought,  or  to 
apply  to  the  casual  stranger  for  the  solution  of  each  rising 
doubt. 

Mr.  Austin.  No ;  that  is  the  privilege  of  domestic  so- 
ciety, where  conversation  that  deserves  the  name  can  alone 
be  enjoyed.  Did  not  the  most  worldly-minded  of  maxim- 
makers  long  ago  pronounce  that  the  heart  furnished  much 
more  to  conversation  than  the  head  ?  To  be  enjoyed  in  per- 
fection, social  intercourse  must  be  distinguished  by  the  at- 
tributes of  Christian  charity ;  there  must  be  no  envying,  no 
vaunting,  no  being  puffed  up,  no  rejoicing  in  iniquity,  but 
rejoicing  in  truth  ;  there  must  be  a  readiness  of  belief,  a  pa- 
tient endurance  of  dissent.  Without  these,  the  tongues  of 
angels  and  of  men,  the  gifts  of  the  inspired,  will  not  give 
the  soul-satisfying  delight  of  free  and  confidential  conver- 
sation, where  every  rising  thought  is  fearlessly  given  to  the 
honour  and  the  benevolence  of  the  partial  auditor. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


WEDNESDAY    EVENING. 


Mr.  Austin,  Edward,  I  observed  you  reading  very  dili- 
gently this  morning.  What  book  was  it  which  fixed  your 
attention  so  closely  ? 

Edivanh  It  was  Mrs.  Manning's  stories  from  the  his- 
tory of  Italy, — a  very  interesting  book. 

Mr,  Austin,  I  should  like  to  hear  one  of  the  stories. 
Suppose  you  read  us  one. 

Amy,  We  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  one. 

Edward,  I  was  most  pleased  with  this  one  of  Luit- 
prand's  clemency.     (Reads.) 

"  Of  Luitprand,  the  seventeenth  king  of  Lombardy,  the 
following  interesting  anecdote  is  related  : 

"  Information  was  brought  to  him  that  two  of  his 
courtiers,  in  whom  he  reposed  particular  confidence,  had 
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conspired  against  his  life.  As  the  proofs  of  their  guilty 
design  were  too  strong  to  admit  of  doubt,  he  resolved  to 
speak  to  them  openly  on  the  subject,  and  summoned  them 
into  his  presence.  On  their  appearing  before  him,  he 
asked  them,  with  some  gravity,  whether  they  had  not  al- 
ways found  him  a  kind  friend.  They  answered  that 
they  had. 

"  He  then  inquired  of  them  whether  he  had  not  always 
consulted  them  on  all  occasions,  and  confided  to  them  his 
most  secret  thoughts  and  intentions.  They  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  '  Then,'  demanded  Luitprand,  mildly,  '  how 
comes  it  that  you  could  find  it  in  your  hearts  to  conspire 
against  the  life  of  so  kind  a  friend?  What  advantage 
could  you  hope  to  enjoy,  if  purchased  with  my  death  ? 
Should  you  be  likely  to  find  as  gentle  a  master  in  my  suc- 
cessor ?  Were  you  so  blind  as  to  imagine  that  you  would 
be  permitted  to  share  a  throne  rendered  vacant  by  so  per- 
fidious an  act  ?  Even  should  you  have  obtained  it, 
methinks  its  possession  v\^ould  have  been  embittered  by 
the  memory  of  your  treachery,  and  your  constant  suspi- 
cions and  jealousy  of  each  other.  You  now  perceive  that 
the  most  secret  thoughts  of  your  bosoms  have  been  as 
open  to  my  eyes,  as  mine  ever  have  been  to  yours.  How 
can  you  answer  for  yourselves  V 

"  The  guilty  courtiers,  filled  with  the  most  lively  terror 
at  this  appeal,  were  unable  to  conceal  their  dismay,  and 
fell,  pale  and  trembling,  at  their  master's  feet.*  '  Rise, 
my  friends,'  said  Luitprand,  with  gentleness,  *  I  am  con- 
vinced that  whatever  your  past  intentions  may  have  been, 
you  will  henceforth  be  my  most  zealous  and  faithful  ser- 
vants.    I  restore  you  to  my  full  affection  and  confidence, 

*  See  cut  on  p.  168, 
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and  trust  I  shall  never  find  occasion  to  say  that  it  has  been 
misplaced.' 

"  The  monarch's  clemency  filled  the  two  courtiers  with 
contrition,  and  their  after  conduct  gave  him  no  reason  to 
repent  its  exercise." 

Florence.  I  admire  that  king.  He  must  have  been  a 
good  man. 

Mr.  Austin.  Such  conduct  is  often  as  politic  as  it  is 
generous.  Did  you  find  nothing  in  the  book,  Edward, 
concerning  the  famous  Rienzi,  on  whose  history  Miss 
Mitford's  new  tragedy  is  founded. 

Edward.  O  yes.  Here  is  a  particular  account  of  his 
adventures. 

Florence  and  Amy.  Do  let  us  hear  it,  by  all  means. 

Edward.     (Reads.) 

"  Rome,  like  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy,  had  com- 
plied with  the  fashion  of  electing  an  annual  foreign  magis- 
trate ;  possessing  the  same  power  as  the  podesta,  from 
whom  he  only  differed  in  being  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  senator.  A  vigorous  mind  and  unsparing  hand  were 
indispensable  quahfications  in  such  an  officer ;  who  had  at 
once  to  control  the  fickle  populace,  and  depress  the  tyran- 
nical nobility. 

"  In  the  time  of  the  famous  senator  Brancaleone,  1253, 
the  Roman  nobles  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  most 
formidable  power.  The  members  of  each  family  dwelt  in 
the  same  street ;  their  palaces  strongly  fortified,  and  sup- 
porting each  other,  were  fitted  to  withstand  the  rage  of  the 
populace,  and  to  screen  their  owners  from  the  hand  of  civil 
authority.  Brancaleone,  at  the  head  of  the  citizens,  caused 
a  hundred  and  forty  of  these  strong-holds  to  be  levelled  to 
the  ground,  and  some  of  their  proprietors,  who  had  long 
escaped  merited  punishment,  to  be  hanged  from  their  own 
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battlements.  By  such  an  example  of  dauntless  justice, 
Brancaleone  obtained  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  the 
hatred  of  the  nobles,  who  caused  him  to  be  deposed  and 
imprisoned.  The  Romans,  exposed  to  their  former  disor- 
ders, repented  their  undutiful  conduct,  and  recalled  him  to 
his  senatorial  office,  which  he  thenceforth  exercised  with 
equal  justice  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

*'  The  removal  of  the  papal  residence,  first  to  Lyons, 
and  then  to  Avignon,  favoured  the  ambitious  and  oppres- 
sive schemes  of  the  Roman  nobiUty.  No  second  Branca- 
leone arose  to  check  their  unbounded  license  ;  and,  relieved 
from  the  presence  of  the  popes,  they  committed  the  most 
daring  crimes  with  impunity.  In  their  furious  private 
wars  and  sieges,  they  destroyed  the  finest  monuments  of 
antiquity  ;  their  quarrels  occasioned  perpetual  clamour  and 
bloodshed  ;  and  the  poor  were  subjected  to  the  most  cruel 
tyranny. 

"  These  times  brought  forth  an  extraordinary  man,  des- 
tined to  effect  a  remarkable  but  short-lived  change  in  the 
state  of  affairs.  Cola,  or  Niccola  Rienzi,  was  the  son  of 
an  innkeeper,  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  Rome.  Though 
bom  in  such  an  humble  sphere,  he  received  an  excellent 
education,  and  was  fired  with  enthusiasm  at  the  records  of 
Rome's  ancient  glory.  '  From  his  youth,'  says  an  old 
writer,*  '  he  was  nourished  with  the  milk  of  eloquence ; 
he  was  a  good  grammarian,  a  better  rhetorician,  an  excel- 
lent writer.  Ah  !  how  much  and  how  rapidly  he  read  ! 
He  made  great  use  of  Titus  Livius,  Seneca,  Tully,  and 
Valerius  Maximus.  Great  delight  he  took  in  relating  the 
magnificence  of  Julius  Caesar.  Every  day  he  meditated 
among  the  marble  intaglios  which  lie  around  Rome.    None 

*  Tommaso  Fortifiocca,  translated  from  Gibbon's  notes. 
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like  him  could  decipher  the  ancient  epitaphs.  He  could 
turn  all  ancient  writings  into  modern  language  ;  he  could 
justly  interpret  the  meaning  of  different  marbles.  Oh !  how 
often  he  would  exclaim — Where  are  now  those  virtuous 
Romans  ?  where  now  their  admirable  justice  ?  Oh  !  that  I 
had  been  born  in  those  happy  times  !' 

"  Such  were  the  employments  and  sentiments  of  young 
Cola  Rienzi.  When  he  compared  the  former  with  the 
present  state  of  Rome,  he  was  overcome  with  grief,  and 
eagerly  awaited  some  opportunity  of  arousing  his  fellow 
citizens  to  a  sense  of  their  wrongs. 

"  Rienzi's  learning  and  talent  must  have  gained  him  a 
higher  footing  in  society  than  he  was  entitled  to  by  his 
birth,  since  on  an  embassy  being  sent  to  the  pope  at  Avig- 
non, he  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  its  members.  This  was 
Cola's  first  public  employment,  and  he  acquitted  himself 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  acquire  the  favour  of  Clement  the 
Sixth,  who  created  him  an  apostolic  notary.  It  was  also 
at  Avignon  that  Rienzi  was  so  fortunate  as  to  form  an  ac- 
quaintance, which  ripened  into  friendship,  with  Petrarch. 

"  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Rienzi's  mind  continued  to  be 
solely  occupied  in  contriving  means  to  free  the  citizens 
from  the  oppression  of  the  nobility  ;  and,  if  possible,  to  re- 
store the  glories  of  the  ancient  republic.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  his  new  office  with  a  probity  which  added  to 
his  reputation,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  boldly  ha- 
ranguing the  people  on  the  subject  of  their  oppression,  and 
the  former  splendour  of  Rome.  To  increase  the  force  of 
his  eloquence,  he  exposed  to  view  allegorical  paintings  in 
places  of  public  resort ;  and  when  crowds  assembled  round 
them  to  wonder  at  their  hidden  meaning,  Rienzi,  in  a  com- 
manding voice,  called  their  attention  to  himself,  and  entered 
into  an  explanation  of  the  allegories,  exposing  with  much 
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vehemence  the  arrogance  and  injustice  of  the  nobles,  and 
condemning  the  degeneracy  of  a  once  famous  people,  who 
could  tamely  endure  their  insolence.  Such  popular  elo- 
quence soon  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders.  They 
flocked  to  him  in  immense  numbers,  and  loudly  called  on 
him  to  assume  the  ancient  and  honoured  name  of  tribune 
of  the  people. 

"  It  appears  wonderful  that  the  nobility  should  have 
quietly  looked  on,  while  a  revolutionary  enthusiast  was 
thus  spiriting  the  populace  to  destroy  their  very  name. 
Yet  they  witnessed  his  proceedings  with  supine  indiffe- 
rence, and  heard  him  mentioned  with  only  a  smile  of 
contempt.  The  two  most  powerful  houses  in  Rome  were 
the  Colonna  and  Ursini,  who  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  had  been  at  constant  enmity,  and  only  united  in 
trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  people  and  despising  the 
power  of  Rienzi.  The  Colonna  even  encouraged  him  to 
frequent  their  palace,  and  amused  themselves  with  his 
threats  and  predictions,  as  with  the  useless  passion  of  a 
child,  or  the  idle  ravings  of  a  madman. 

"  At  length  Rienzi  perceived  the  moment  to  have  ar- 
rived for  more  decided  measures  than  mere  efl*usions  of 
noisy  eloquence.  He  affixed  a  summons  to  the  door  of 
St.  George's  church,  calling  a  hundred  citizens  to  assemble 
at  midnight  on  Mount  Avetitine.  At  the  hour  of  meeting 
^  he  appeared  among  them ;  and  having,  with  more  than 
usual  energy,  descanted  on  the  crimes  of  the  nobles,  and 
their  bhnd  security,  the  wrongs,  and  the  formidable  power 
of  the  people,  he  proceeded  to  impose  an  oath  of  secresy 
and  mutual  assistance  on  his  hearers ;  and  then  caused  a 
proclamation  to  be  made  throughout  the  city  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  calling  on  the  whole  body  of  citizens  to  assemble, 
unarmed,  on  the  following  day,  before  the  church  of  St. 
15* 
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Angelo,  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  good  estate.  The 
night  was  passed  in  fervent  prayer,  and  in  the  morning 
Rienzi  issued  forth,  bareheaded  but  in  complete  armour, 
attended  by  his  hundred  sworn  followers.  He  had  per- 
suaded the  pope's  vicar  to  accompany  him,  and  thus  gave 
his  proceedings  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  church.  He 
was  followed  to  the  appointed  place  by  immense  crowds 
of  the  citizens,  who  rent  the  air  with  their  shouts,  while 
the  nobles,  beginning  to  awake  from  their  dream,  looked 
on  m  silent  consternation.  Having  arrived  at  the  capitol, 
Rienzi  ascended  a  lofty  balcony,  and  harangued  tlie  people, 
inveighing  against  the  times,  which  called  for  a  thorough 
reformation,  and  explaining  his  intended  amendments, 
which  were  received  with  acclamations. 

"  Rienzi  had  prudently  seized  on  the  moment  when 
Stephen  Colonna,  the  most  formidable  of  the  nobility,  was 
absent  from  Rome.  The  news  of  his  proceedings  was, 
however,  speedily  conveyed  to  that  nobleman,  who  imme- 
diately hastened  from  the  country,  though  affecting  to 
despise  the  insurrection,  and  contemptuously  saying,  '  he 
would  throw  that  madman  (Rienzi)  out  of  window  at  his 
leisure.'  This  speech  being  repeated  from  one  to  another, 
the  populace,  regarding  him  as  their  common  enemy,  rang 
the  alarm-bell  of  the  city,  and  the  rapid  mustering  of  the 
armed  citizens  caused  the  whole  Colonna  family  to  fly  pre- 
cipitately to  their  country  seats.  Rienzi  immediately 
issued  a  peremptory  order  to  all  the  nobility  to  quit  the 
capital,  and  so  unquestionable  was  now  his  power,  that 
they  were  forced  to  obey. 

*'  Relieved  from  their  hated  presence,  the  citizens  began 
to  respire  the  free  air  around  them,  with  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who  have  been  long  forced  to  check  their  breath, 
and  Rienzi  lost  no  time  in  establishing  such  laws  as  ap- 
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peared  most  beneficial  to  what  he  termed  '  ihe  good  estate/ 
These  may  be  found  at  full  length  in  Gibbon,  but  would 
here  occupy  too  much  space.  Having  restored  the  forces 
and  finances  of  the  republic,  he  permitted  those  of  the  no- 
bility to  return  to  Rome  who  consented  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  government.  Never  was  a  more 
complete  change  known  than  that  which  Rienzi  had  thus 
speedily  effected.  '  A  den  of  robbers  was  converted  into 
the  discipline  of  a  camp  or  convent ;'  the  tribune  was  '  pa- 
tient to  hear,  swift  to  redress,  inexorable  to  punish :  he 
was  accessible  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger  ;  nor  could 
birth  or  dignity  protect  the  offender.'  A  mule,  laden  with 
a  jar  of  oil,  having  been  stolen  on  the  public  road,  Count 
Ursini,  who  was  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  highways, 
was  forced  to  make  good  the  loss,  and  to  pay  a  heavy  fine 
for  the  neglect  of  his  trust.  Martin  Ursini  was  publicly 
executed  for  pillaging  a  shipwrecked  vessel.  His  family 
were  indignant  at  the  disgraceful  death  thus  inflicted  on 
one  of  their  house,  yet  Rienzi  might  have  silenced  them 
in  the  words  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  to  Soccini,  '  The 
shame  is  not  in  the  punishment,  but  in  the  crime.'  Such 
examples  of  unsparing  justice  awed  the  nobles  from  the 
flagrant  enormities  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  ta 
indulge.  Many,  too  hardened  in  crime  to  begin  a  new 
course,  fled  from  Rome  to  pursue  their  guilty  practices- 
Elsewhere ;  '  the  woods,'  we  are  told,  '  began  to  rejoice 
that  they  were  no  longer  infested  with  robbers  ;  the  oxen 
began  to  plough,  the  pilgrims  proceeded  in  safety  to  their 
shrines,  the  roails  and  inns  were  crowded  with  travellers  ; 
trade,  plenty,  and  good  faith,  were  restored  in  the  markets,, 
and  a  purse  of  gold  might  have  been  exposed  on  the  high- 
way without  danger.' 

"  Rienzi,  flatiered  by  his^  brilliant  success,,  began  to  in- 
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dulge  hopes  of  extending  this  happy  state  of  thhigs  over 
the  whole  of  Italy;  and  despatched  letters  to  the  several 
states.  He  received  the  most  friendly  and  respectful  an- 
swers ;  and  Lewis,  King  of  Hungary,  appealed  to  him  as 
umpire  in  his  struggle  with  Joanna  of  Naples.  Petrarch, 
whose  dreams  of  Roman  glory  equalled  those  of  Rienzi, 
wrote  to  him  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  applauding  his 
conduct  and  encouraging  him  to  proceed  as  he  had  begun. 

"  Alas  !  Rienzi's  sun  was  doomed  to  set  more  rapidly 
than  it  had  risen.  His  mind,  strong  enough  to  wrestle 
with  opposition  and  danger,  could  not  stand  against  the  in- 
sidious eflfects  of  prosperity.  Dazzled,  blinded,  maddened 
by  his  unlooked-for  triumph,  he  began  to  assume  the  airs 
and  decorations  of  an  actual  monarch.  He  affronted  the 
pope,  inflamed  the  hatred  of  the  nobility,  and,  worst  of  all, 
wearied  and  disgusted  the  people  by  the  restraints  of  his 
government.  In  the  first  fervour  of  their  enthusiasm,  they 
could  submit  to  unaccustomed  rigour,  when  exercised  with 
equality  upon  all ;  but  when  the  novelty  had  worn  ofl",  they 
loathed  the  shackles  which  they  had  fastened  on  them- 
selves, but  of  which  their  tribune  kept  the  key.  Rienzi, 
deeply  moved  by  their  refusal  of  allegiance,  offered  to  lay 
down  his  authority.  They  accepted  his  abdication,  and 
the  fallen  tribune  privately  quitted  Rome,  which  soon  re- 
lapsed into  its  former  confusion  and  wretchedness. 

"  Rienzi  wandered  from  place  to  place,  poor  and  de- 
spised, and  was  at  length  treacherously  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  pope,  who  threw  him  into  prison.  After 
many  years,  he  was  released  from  his  confinement,  and 
sent  to  Rome  with  the  title  of  senator,  to  oppose  one  Ba- 
roncelh,  who  had  usurped  the  government.  The  fickle 
populace  now  welcomed  with  joy  the  citizen  they  had 
formerly  dismissed  in  disgrace.     But  Rienzi  was  no  longer 
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the  same  man.  Age,  solitary  confinement,  and  a  bitter 
sense  of  the  uncertain  breath  of  popular  favour,  had 
quenched  his  noble  fire.  The  bold  and  vehement  repub- 
lican had  become  the  feeble  unresisting  minister  of  papal 
authority.  The  people  soon  discovered  that  he  was  no 
longer  able  or  willing  to  assert  their  supremacy  over  the 
pope  and  nobility,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  their  rage  in  a 
popular  tumult. 

*'  In  spite  of  his  being  charged  by  certain  angry  writers 
with  *  fanaticism'  and  '  artifice,'  we  can  scarcely  help  ex- 
claiming— '  Oh,  what  a  noble  mind  was  here  o'erthrown!' 
His  visions  of  human  perfection  were  those  of  a  generous 
but  inexperienced  enthusiast,  and  were  destroyed  by  his 
own  weakness,  and  that  of  the  populace ;  but  he  gave  a 
wholesome  lesson  to  haughty  nobility,  and  eflTected  a  re- 
formation in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  brilliant  as  it 
was  transient." 

Florence.  Poor  Rienzi !  AVhat  a  pity  it  was  that  he 
did  not  effect  a  complete  liberation  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  more  easily  said  than  done,  my 
daughter.  There  have  been  many  attempts  to  effect  it 
since  Rienzi's  time ;  but  the  character  of  the  modern 
Italian,  affords  httle  promise  of  their  soon  enjoying  free- 
dom.    Have  we  not  time  to  hear  another  of  the  stories  ? 

Amy.  I  hope  so,  they  are  so  entertaining. 
\Edward.  Here  is  one  that  interested  me  very  much,  be- 
cause it  relates  to  an  Englishman,  to  whom  the  author 
gives  the  title  of  the  English  Free  Knight.     (Reads.) 

"  In  the  days  of  our  Edward  the  Third,  a  certain  tailor 
of  London,  named  Hawkwood,  had  a  son  who  scorned  the 
inglorious  practice  of  the  needle,  and  followed  his  monarch 
to  the  French  wars.  His  distinguished  courage  and  skill 
procured  for  him  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  when  the 
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English  army  was  disbanded,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
humble  roof  of  his  parents,  he  resolved  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  German  condottieri,  and  to  hire  himself  and 
his  company  to  some  Italian  state. 

"  Sir  John  Hawkwood's  train,  on  his  arrival  in  Italy, 
consisted,  according  to  the  expression  of  the  time,  of  '  a 
thousand  lances.'  A  lance  consisted  of  three  cavaliers, 
bound  by  the  strictest  ties  of  fellowship  and  friendship,  to 
fight  side  by  side  ;  each  cavalier  being  attended  by  a  foot 
page,  whose  sole  business  was  to  burnish  his  master's 
armour,  which  thence  acquired  such  dazzling  brightness, 
that  Hawkwood's  band  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
White  Company. 

"  The  knight  himself  seems  to  have  been  a  fine  bluff 
veteran,  of  invincible  courage  and  inexhaustible  resources. 
He  possessed  a  dry,  caustic  wit,  and  was  adored  by  his 
men,  over  whom  he  maintained  a  perfect  discipline.  His 
first  engagement  was  with  Pisa,  during  which,  it  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  the  Italians  were  excited  to  emula- 
tion of  the  dauntless  bravery  of  the  English.  In  1370  we 
find  him  engaged  by  Bernabo  Visconti,  and  offering  effec- 
tual resistance  to  the  League  ;  eight  years  after,  his  name  is 
stained  with  cruelty,  at  Forli,  where  a  general  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants  took  place.  His  next  engagement  is  with 
Florence.  We  then  find  him  hired  by  the  Lord  of  Padua, 
and  accompanying  the  heroic  Francesco  Novello  to  the 
field  of  Castagnaro,  mounted  on  '  his  noble  Thessahan 
war-horse.'-^  After  this  victory  he  again  entered  into  the 
service  of  Florence ;  and  when  the  general  war  with  Gale- 
azzo  Visconti  broke  out,  immediately  previous  to  the  re- 
storation of  Francesco  Novello,  Hawkwood  took  the  field 

*  Gataro. 
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at  the  head  of  2000  lances,  that  is,  6000  horse,  in  concert 
with  1000  lances  of  Bologna.  To  this  force  Visconti  op- 
posed 15,000  horse,  and  6000  foot ;  yet  such  was  the  skill 
of  the  English  general,  that  the  Milanese  troops  were  un- 
able to  obtain  any  decided  advantage.  Carrara  regained 
his  signory,  but  the  war  with  Visconti  languished,  and  the 
Florentines,  eager  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  termination, 
applied  themselves  to  the  Count  d'Armagnac,  a  French 
nobleman  of  some  reputation,  whom,  from  his  near  affinity 
to  the  sons  of  the  murdered  Bernabo,  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  excite  against  Galeazzo.  D'Armagnac,  tempted  by 
their  proposals,  agreed  to  enter  Italy  with  15,000  men, 
and  to  unite  with  Hawkwood  in  stripping  Visconti  of  his 
usurped  dominions.  The  English  knight  was  therefore 
sent  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  forces, 
which  consisted  of  1400  Florentine,  600  Bolognese,  and 
200  Paduan  lances,  1200  crossbow-men,  and  a  great  body 
of  other  infantry.  With  these  troops,  he  advanced  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Milanese,  and  within  fifteen  miles' 
distance  of  the  capital.  The  Count  d'Armagnac,  instead 
of  adhering  to  his  plan  of  joining  Hawkwood,  provoked 
Del  Verme  to  sally  forth  from  AUessandria,  and  encounter 
a  handful  of  his  forces.  The  French  troops  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  their  leader  slain  ;  and  the  victorious 
Milanese  immediately  marched  to  attack  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wooH,  who  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
country,  with  three  great  rivers  to  cross  in  the  face  of  their 
army.  Instead  of  instandy  raising  his  camp,  and  retreat- 
ing with  the  utmost  speed,  the  good  knight  continued  com- 
posedly to  lie  behind  his  intrenchments,  careless  of  the 
insults  of  the  Milanese,  while  his  men,  who  knew  that  he 
generally  had  good  reason  for  what  he  did,  were  yet  forced 
to  own  his  conduct  inexplicable.      At  length,  when  the 
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Milanese  were  thrown  completely  off  their  guard  by  his 
apparent  supineness,  he  suddenly  fell  upon  them  with 
such  impetuosity  as  to  insure  a  complete  victory.  Then, 
without  giving  them  time  to  recover  from  their  consterna- 
tion, he  raised  his  camp,  and  had  crossed  the  Oglio  and 
Mincio  before  Del  Verme  was  able  to  come  up  with  him. 

"  A  stratagem  now  occurred  to  the  Milanese  general,  by 
which  he  thought  he  might  effectually  check  Sir  John 
Hawkwood's  retreat.  The  plains  of  Lombardy  are  very 
low  and  flat,  and  the  river  Adige,  swollen  by  the  melting 
of  the  Alpine  snows,  is  only  prevented  from  overflowing 
the  country  by  artificial  embankments.  Del  Verme  caused 
these  dikes  to  be  destroyed ;  and  Sir  John  Hawkwood's 
army,  to  their  no  small  surprise  and  consternation,  found 
their  camp  surrounded  by  a  momentarily  rising  expanse  of 
water,  which  extended  as  far  as  they  could  see  on  every 
side,  except  one,  which  was  guarded  by  the  whole  of  the 
Milanese  forces.  In  this  dilemma,  it  was  diflacult  to  think 
of  any  means  of  escape  ;  and  while  all  was  anxiety  and 
confusion,  a  trumpet  arrived  from  Del  Verme,  with  a  pre- 
sent for  the  English  captain,  carefully  covered  up.  All 
were  eager  to  know  what  it  could  be  ;  and  the  messenger, 
having  set  down  his  burden  in  Hawkwood's  tent,  removed 
the  covering,  and  displayed  a  fox  in  a  cage !  At  this  cun- 
ning satire  on  the  situation  of  the  wily  Englishman,  some 
were  angry,  and  some  could  not  refrain  from  laughing ;  but 
Sir  John,  examinmg  the  gift  very  composedly,  turned  to 
the  trumpet  and  said,  '  Tell  your  general,  fair  sir,  that  his 
fox  appears  nothing  sad,  and  doubtless  knov;s  by  what 
door  he  shall  get  out.' 

"  The  trumpet  returned  ;  and  Sir  John,  who  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  plan  he  should  pursue,  and 
rightly  judging  that  the  water  which  overspread  such  an 
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immense  surface  could  not  be  very  deep,  waited  till  night- 
fall, and  then,  leaving  his  tents  standing,  led  his  men 
through  the  water,  which  reached  their  horses'  girths,  to- 
wards the  Adige,  and  continued  his  perilous  journey  along 
its  banks  all  the  next  day  and  night.  Having  at  length 
reached  a  spot  where  its  bed  had  been  left  dry,  he  crossed 
it,  and  led  his  weary  cavalry  into  the  Paduan  territories  ; 
while  Del  Verme,  overcome  with  vexation  at  the  escape  of 
his  foe,  was  afraid  of  pursuing  him  in  his  dangerous  retreat. 

"  This  was  '  the  last  of  his  fields.'  Being  now  in  the 
decline  of  life,  the  veteran  condottiere  retired  to  an  estate 
he  had  purchased  in  Tuscany,  where  he  died  a  natural 
death,  in  the  year  1394,  and  was  honoured  with  a  splendid 
funeral  by  the  Florentine  republic.'"** 

Gerald.  That  same  Sir  John  Hawkwood  was  quite  an 
adventurous  fellow.  It  was  no  great  credit  to  our  country, 
however,  to  produce  a  condottiere. 

Florence.  I  desire  to  know  what  that  word  means.  It 
puzzled  me  when  you  read  it. 

Gerald.  If  I  understand,  it  means  a  conductor  of  a  band 
consisting  of  soldiers  of  fortune  ;  or  persons  willing  to  join 
any  service  where  the  pay  and  quarters  are  good. 

Edward.  Or  a  captain  of  robbers  who  are  willing  to 
fight  as  regular  soldiers  occasionally. 

Mr.  ^usthi.  Now  hear  me  read  a  story  of  an  English- 
man xi'ho  was  an  honour  to  his  country. 

*'  Sir  William  Joxes,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  most 
accomplished  scholar,  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1746. 
His  father  dying  when  he  was  only  three  years  old,  the 
care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  his  mother ;  who,  in 
many  respects,  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  task. 


Perceval. 
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"  She  formed  a  plan,  with  an  unalterable  determination 
to  pursue  it.  In  this  plan,  she  proposed  to  reject  the  se- 
verity of  discipline  ;  and  to  lead  his  mind  insensibly  to 
knowledge  and  exertion,  by  exciting  his  curiosity,  and  direct- 
ing it  to  useful  objects.  To  his  incessant  importunities  for 
information  on  casual  topics  of  conversation,  which  she 
watchfully  stimulated,  she  constantly  replied  ;  '  Read,  and 
you  will  know:'  a  maxim,  to  the  observance  of  which  he 
always  acknowledged  himself  indebted  for  his  future  attain- 
ments. By  this  method,  his  desire  to  learn  became  as 
eager  as  her  wish  to  teach  ;  and  such  were  her  talents  of 
instruction,  and  his  facility  of  retaining  it,  that  in  his  fourth 
year  he  was  able  to  read,  distinctly  and  rapidly,  any  English 
book.  She  particularly  attended  at  the  same  time  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  memory,  by  making  him  learn  and  repeat 
select  passages  from  the  English  poets. 

"  His  propensity  to  reading  soon  began  to  display  itself. 
He  perused  eagerly  any  books  that  came  in  his  way,  with 
an  attention  proportioned  to  his  ability  of  comprehending 
them.  In  his  fifth  year,  as  he  was  one  morning  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  Bible  in  his  mother's  closet,  his  atten- 
tion was  forcibly  arrested  by  the  sublime  description  of  the 
angel,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  the 
impression  which  his  imagination  received  from  it,  was 
never  effaced.  At  a  period  of  mature  judgment,  he  con- 
sidered the  passage  as  equal  in  sublimity  to  any  in  the  in- 
spired writers,  and  far  superior  to  any  that  could  be  pro- 
duced from  mere  human  composition  ;  and  he  was  fond  of 
retracing  and  mentioning  the  rapture  which  he  felt,  when 
he  first  read  it. 

"  In  the  close  of  his  seventh  year,  he  was  placed  at  Har- 
row School,  of  which  the  worthy  and  amiable  Dr.  Thacke- 
ray was  then  head  master.     During  the  two  first  years  of 
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his  residence  at  Harrow,  he  was  rather  remarked  for  dili- 
gence and  application,  than  for  the  superiority  of  his 
talents,  or  the  extent  of  his  acquisitions  ;  and  his  attention 
was  almost  equally  divided  between  his  books  and  a  little 
garden,  the  cultivation  and  embellishment  of  which  occu- 
pied all  his  leisure  hours.  His  faculties,  however,  necessa- 
rily gained  strength  by  exercise ;  and  during  his  school 
vacations,  the  sedulity  of  a  fond  parent  was  without  inter- 
mission exerted  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  his  own 
language.  She  also  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  drawing, 
in  which  she  excelled. 

"In  his  ninth  year,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his 
thigh-bone  ;  and  this  accident  detained  him  from  school 
twelve  months.  After  his  relief  from  pain,  however,  the 
period  of  his  confinement  was  not  suffered  to  pass  in  indo- 
lence ;  his  mother  was  his  constant  companion,  and  amused 
him  daily  with  the  perusal  of  such  English  books,  as  she 
deemed  adapted  to  his  taste  and  capacity.  But  his  progress 
in  classical  learning,  during  this  interval,  was  altogether 
suspended.  On  his  return  to  school,  he  was,  however, 
placed  in  the  class  which  he  would  have  attained,  if  the 
progress  of  his  studies  had  not  been  interrupted.  He  was, 
of  course,  far  behind  his  fellow-labourers  of  the  same  stand- 
ing, who  erroneously  ascribed  his  insufficiency  to  laziness, 
or  dulness ;  while  the  master  who  had  raised  him  to  a  situa- 
tion above  his  powers,  required  exertions  of  which  he  was 
incapable  :  and  corporal  punishment,  and  degradation,  were 
applied,  for  the  non-performance  of  tasks,  which  he  had 
never  been  instructed  to  furnish.  But,  in  truth,  he  far  ex- 
celled his  school-fellows  in  general,  both  in  diligence,  and 
in  quickness  of  apprehension  ;  nor  was  he  of  a  temper  to 
submit  to  imputations,  which  he  knew  to  be  unmerited. 
Punishment  failed  to  produce  the  intended  effect ;  but  his 
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emulation  was  roused.  He  devoted  himself  incessantly  to 
the  perusal  of  various  elementary  treaties,  which  had  never 
been  explained  nor  even  recommended  to  him  ;  and  having 
thus  acquired  principles,  he  applied  them  with  such  skill 
and  success,  that  in  a  few  months  he  not  only  recovered 
the  station  from  which  he  had  been  degraded,  but  was  at 
the  head  of  his  class  :  his  compositions  were  correct ;  his 
analysis  was  accurate ;  and  he  uniformly  gained  every 
prize  offered  for  the  best  exercise.  His  master's  behaviour 
to  him  made  an  impression  on  his  mind,  of  which  he  ever 
retained  a  painful  remembrance.  Little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained, that  he  might  have  been  stimulated  to  equal  exertions, 
if  encouragement  had  been  substituted  for  severity,  and  in- 
struction for  disgrace.  It  is  a  material  and  perhaps  an 
unavoidable  defect  in  the  system  of  education  at  public 
schools,  that  the  necessity  of  regulating  instruction  by  general 
rules,  must  often  preclude  that  attention  to  the  tempers  and 
capacities  of  individuals,  by  which  their  attainments  might 
be  essentially  promoted. 

"  In  his  twelfth  year,  Jones  was  moved  into  the  upper 
school.  His  diligence  increased  with  his  advancement  in 
the  school :  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
the  characters  of  which  he  had  already  learned  for  his  amuse- 
ment. His  genius  and  assiduity  were  also  displayed  in 
various  compositions,  not  required  by  the  discipline  of  the 
school.  The  success  with  which  his  studies  were  now 
pursued,  left  him  no  reason  to  regret  the  disadvantages  under 
which  he  had  at  first  laboured.  His  improvement  in  the 
knowledge  of  prosody  was  truly  extraordinary  ;  he  soon 
acquired  a  proficiency  in  all  the  varieties  of  Roman  metre. 

"  Such  was  the  extent  of  his  attainment,  and  such  his 
facility  of  composition,  that  for  two  years  he  assisted  in 
forming  the  exercises  of  many  boys  in  the  two  superior 
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classes  ;  whilst  the  students  in  the  same  class  with  himself, 
w^ere  happy  to  become  his  pupils. 

"  During  the  holydays,  his  studies  were  varied,  but  not 
relaxed:  in  these  intervals,  he  learned  the  rudiments  of 
French  and  arithmetic  ;  and  was  particularly  gratified  with 
an  invitation  to  attend  the  meetings  of  learned  and  ingenious 
men,  at  the  house  of  that  amiable  philosopher,  Mr.  Baker, 
and  his  friend,  Mr.  Pond. 

*'  Dr.  Thackeray  retired  from  the  superintendence,  of 
the  school  at  Harrow,  when  his  pupil  had  attained  his 
fifteenth  year.  It  was  a  singular  trait  in  the  character  of 
this  good  man  and  respectable  tutor,  that  he  never  applauded 
the  best  compositions  of  his  scholars,  from  a  notion  which 
he  had  adopted,  that  praise  only  tended  to  make  them  vain, 
or  idle.  But  the  opinion  which  he  gave  of  Jones  in  private, 
was,  that  he  was  a  boy  of  so  active  a  mind,  that  if  he  were 
left  naked  and  friendless  on  Salisbury  plain,  he  would  never- 
theless find  the  road  to  fame  and  riches. 

*'  Dr.  Thackeray  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Sumner ;  and 
by  him,  Jones  was  quickly  distinguished.  The  two  com- 
plete years  which  he  passed  under  that  excellent  instructor, 
he  employed  in  reading  and  imitating  the  best  ancient 
authors  :  nor  did  he  confine  himself  merely  to  the  compo- 
sitions of  Greece  and  Rome  :  he  learned  the  Arabic  charac- 
ters, and  studied  the  Hebrew  language  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  read  some  of  the  original  Psalms.  His  ardour  for 
knowledge  was  unlimited  *.  and,  by  his  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, his  improvement  was  so  rapid,  that  he  soon  became 
the  prime  favourite  of  his  master  ;  who,  with  an  excusable 
partiality,  was  heard  to  declare,  that  Jones  knew  more 
Greek  than  himself,  and  was  a  greater  proficient  in  the 
idiom  of  that  language.  Nor  was  he  less  a  favourite  with 
his  fellow  students,  than  with  his  master.  His  reputation 
16* 
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at  the  same  time  was  so  extensive,  that  he  was  often  flattered 
by  the  inquiries  of  strangers,  under  the  title  of  the  Great 
Scholar. 

"  During  the  last  months  of  his  residence  at  Harrow, 
Dr.  Sumner  not  only  dispensed  with  his  attendance  at  school, 
but  was  obliged  to  interdict  his  application  in  consequence 
of  the  weakness  of  his  sight.  His  compositions  were  not, 
however,  discontinued  ;  and  he  obtained  the  assistance  of 
the  younger  students  to  wTite  them  from  his  dictation. 

"  During  the  vacations,  his  application  was  directed  to 
improve  his  knowledge  of  French  and  arithmetic,  to  which 
he  also  added  the  study  of  Italian.  Books  he  had  always 
at  command  ;  for  his  mother,  who  contemplated  with  delight 
the  progress  of  her  son,  with  a  wise  liberality  allowed  him 
unlimited  credit  on  her  purse.  But  of  this  indulgence,  as 
he  knew  that  her  finances  were  restricted,  he  availed  him- 
self no  further  than  to  purchase  such  books  as  were  essen- 
tial to  his  improvement. 

"  The  period  of  tuition  under  Dr.  Sumner  passed  rapidly, 
to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  master  and  scholar,  till 
Jones  had  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  when  it  was  deter- 
mined to  remove  him  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

*'  The  name  of  Jones  was  long  remembered  at  Harrow, 
with  the  respect  due  to  his  superior  talents,  and  unrivalled 
erudition ;  and  he  was  frequently  quoted  by  Dr.  Sumner, 
as  the  ornament  of  his  school,  and  as  an  example  for  imita- 
tion. He  had  not  only  distinguished  himself  by  the  extent 
of  his  classical  attainments,  and  by  his  poetical  compositions, 
but  by  the  eloquence  of  his  declamations,  and  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  they  were  delivered.  In  his  behaviour 
towards  his  school-fellows,  he  never  exhibited  that  tyranny, 
which,  in  the  larger  seminaries  of  learning,  is  sometimes 
practised  by  the  senior,  over  the  younger  students.     His 
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disposition  equally  revolted  at  the  exercise,  or  sufferance, 
of  oppression  ;  and  he  early  exhibited  a  mind,  strongly  im- 
pressed with  those  moral  distinctions  which  he  ever  re- 
tained. 

"  Of  the  friendships  which  he  contracted  at  school,  many 
were  afterwards  cultivated  with  reciprocal  affection  ;  and 
among  the  friends  of  his  early  years,  some  survived  him, 
who  remembered  his  virtues  with  delight,  and  deplored  his 
loss. 

"  Dr.  William  Bennet,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  a  letter  to 
the  dean  of  St.  Asaph,  dated  November,  1795,  mentions 
him  in  terms  of  respect  and  affection  :  '  I  knew  him,'  (he 
writes)  '  from  the  early  age  of  eight  or  nine.  Great  abili- 
ties, great  particularity  of  thinking,  fondness  for  writing 
verses  of  various  kinds,  and  a  degree  of  integrity  and  manly 
courage,  of  which  I  remember  many  instances,  distinguished 
him  even  at  that  period.  I  loved  and  revered  him  ;  and 
though  one  or  two  years  older  than  he  was,  I  was  always 
instructed  by  him.  In  a  word,  I  can  only  say  of  this  amia- 
ble and  wonderful  man,  that  he  had  more  virtues,  and 
fewer  faults,  than  I  ever  yet  saw  in  any  human  being;  that 
the  goodness  of  his  head,  admirable  as  it  was,  was  exceeded 
by  that  of  his  heart.  I  have  never  ceased  to  admire  him, 
from  the  moment  I  first  saw  him ;  and  my  esteem  for  his 
great  qualities,  and  regret  for  his  loss,  will  only  end  with 
my  life.' 

"  The  late  sir  John  Parnell,  who  held  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  Ireland,  bore  the  following 
testimony  to  the  merits,  capacity,  and  proficiency  of  his 
friend  and  fellow-student  at  Harrow:  '  Sir  William  Jones 
gave  very  early  proofs  of  his  possessing  extraordinary  abili- 
ties. His  industry  was  very  great;  and  his  love  of  litera- 
ture was  the  result  of  disposition,  and  not  of  submission  to 
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control.  He  excelled  principally  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language.  His  compositions  were  distinguished  by 
the  precise  application  of  every  word,  agreeably  to  the  most 
strict  classical  authority.  He  imitated  the  choruses  of 
Sophocles  so  successfully,  that  his  writings  seemed  to  be 
original  Greek  compositions  ;  and  he  was  attentive  even 
in  writing  the  Greek  characters  with  great  correctness. 
His  time  being  employed  in  study,  prevented  his  joining  in 
those  plays  and  amusements  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  his  school-fellows  :  but  it  induced  no  other  singularity 
in  his  manners  ;  they  were  mild,  conciliating,  and  cheerful. 
When  I  first  knew  him,  about  the  year  1761,  he  amused 
himself  with  the  study  of  botany,  and  in  collecting  fossils. 
In  general,  the  same  pursuits  which  gave  employment  to 
his  mature  understanding,  were  the  first  objects  of  his 
youthful  attention.  The  same  disposition  formed  the  most 
distinguished  features  at  an  early,  and  at  a  late  period  of 
his  life.  A  decision  of  mind,  a  strict  attachment  to  virtue, 
an  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty,  a  uniform  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy, were  the  characteristics  of  his  youth,  and  of  his 
manhood  :  he  did  no  act,  he  used  no  expression,  which  did 
not  justify  these  assertions.' 

*'  Sir  William  Jones  passed  his  time  at  the  University 
with  great  satisfaction  to  himself.  Having  access  to  exten- 
sive libraries,  rare  manuscripts,  the  company  of  learned  men, 
and  all  the  means  and  opportunities  of  instruction,  which 
he  could  wish,  he  contracted  that  respectful  and  warm 
attachment  to  the  place,  which  he  ever  after  retained.  His 
college  tutors,  who  saw  that  all  his  hours  were  devoted  to 
improvement,  dispensed  with  his  attendance  on  their 
lectures  ;  alleging,  with  equal  truth  and  civility,  that  he 
could  employ  his  time  to  more  advantage.  Their  expecta- 
tions were  not  disappointed :  he  perused  with  great  assiduity 
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all  the  Greek  poets  and  historians  of  note,  and  the  entire 
works  of  Plato  and  Lucian,  with  a  vast  apparatus  of  com- 
mentaries on  them  ;  constandy  reading  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand,  making  remarks,  and  composing  in  imitation  of  his 
favourite  authors.  Some  portion  of  the  morning  he  allotted 
to  the  study  of  the  Arabic  and  Persic. 

*'  His  vacations  were  spent  in  London,  where  he  daily 
attended  the  schools  of  Angelo,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
riding  and  fencing.  He  was  always  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  bodily  exercise,  as  not  less  useful  to  invigorate  his 
frame,  than  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  any  active  exer- 
tions to  which  he  might  eventually  be  called.  At  home, 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  modern  languages  ;  and 
he  read  the  best  authors  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese. 

"  Filial  piety  formed  a  pleasing,  and  very  striking  trait, 
in  the  character  of  sir  William  Jones.  During  his  continu- 
ance at  the  University,  his  mother  and  sister,  in  compliance 
with  his  wishes,  resided  at  Oxford.  He  paid  a  very  affec- 
tionate attention  to  them.  Such  portion  of  his  time  as  he 
could  spare  from  his  studies,  was  given  to  their  society  ; 
and  dunng  his  occasional  absence  from  the  University,  he 
was  regular  in  his  correspondence  with  his  mother.  To 
her  able  instruction  he  was  indebted  for  the  first  rudiments 
of  literature  ;  she  directed  his  early  studies,  formed  his 
habits  and  taste  ;  and  promoted  his  progress  in  learning  by 
supplying  the  funds  for  this  purpose.  As  he  was  sensible 
that  the  charges  attending  his  education,  notwithstanding 
his  habitual  attention  to  economy,  occasioned  a  considera- 
ble deduction  from  the  moderate  income  which  his  mother 
possessed,  he  anxiously  wished  for  a  fellowship,  that  he 
might  relieve  her  from  a  burthen  which  she  could  ill  sup- 
port.    The  prospect  of  acquiring  that  advantage  seeming 
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very  remote  or  uncertain,  he  was  induced  to  accept  an 
offer  of  becoming  private  tutor  to  lord  Al thorp,  the  son  of 
earl  Spencer,  who  was  then  just  seven  years  old ;  and  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
important  duties  of  his  new  situation.  In  the  summer  of 
1765,  he  went,  for  the  first  time,  to  Wimbledon  Park,  to 
take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  his  pupil's  education. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  following  summer,  by  an  unex- 
pected concurrence  of  circumstances,  a  fellowship  was 
bestowed  upon  him.  The  annual  income  which  it  pro- 
duced, did  not,  upon  an  average,  exceed  one  hundred  pounds : 
but  from  this  period,  he  declined  receiving  any  further  as- 
sistance from  his  mother's  purse ;  and  as  his  income 
increased,  his  own  was  ever  at  her  disposal.  His  attention 
to  her,  was  equally  the  result  of  principle  and  affection. 
She  was  the  confidant  of  his  plans,  hopes,  and  occupations ; 
and  he  invariably  consulted  her  on  all  occasions,  where  his 
more  important  interests  were  concerned.  The  satisfaction 
which  he  derived  from  the  distinction  to  which  his  abilities 
raised  him,  was  redoubled  from  the  consideration  that  his 
mother  participated  in  it.  '  To  the  other  virtues  of  Mr. 
Jones,'  (I  quote  the  words  of  professor  Bjornshal,  who 
visited  Oxford  whilst  sir  William  Jones  resided  there,)  'I 
ought  to  add  that  of  filial  piety  ;  which  he  displays  at  all 
times  in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  I  am  not  singular 
in  the  observation  here  made.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Jones,  makes  it  likewise.  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  dwelling 
upon  a  character  that  does  so  much  honour  to  human 
nature.' — We  may  conceive  and  participate  the  delight  of 
a  fond  parent,  contemplating  the  increasing  reputation  of 
her  son  ;  and  finding  her  material  care  and  anxiety  repaid 
in  a  degree  equal  to  her  most  sanguine  expectations,  and 
her  affection  rewarded  by  a  full  measure  of  filial  duty  and 
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gratitude.  The  progress  of  virtue  is  not  always  in 
proportion  to  literary  improvement ;  and  learning,  which 
ought  to  meliorate  the  affections,  and  strengthen  the  princi- 
ples of  duty,  has  been  known  to  distort  the  mind  by  pride, 
and  engender  arrogance.  In  sir  William  Jones,  we  have 
the  pleasure  to  see  every  moral  principle  promoted  and  in- 
vigorated by  his  literary  attainments. 

"  His  situation  in  lord  Spencer's  family,  afforded  him 
considerable  advantages  :  amongst  which  he  justly  esteemed 
free  access  to  an  excellent  library,  and  an  introduction  to 
many  persons  of  rank  and  eminence.  His  application  to 
universal  literature  was  continued  without  intermission. 

"In  his  ardent  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  study  of  the 
law  was,  of  course,  not  neglected.  When  he  was  at  Har- 
row, he  had  read,  with  considerable  attention,  the  abridge- 
ment of  Coke's  institutes,  by  Ireland.  In  the  winter  of 
1767-8,  he  perused  the  Latin  treatise  of  Fortescue,  in  praise 
of  the  laws  of  England.  In  the  course  of  the  reflections 
which  this  work  excited,  he  was  naturally  led  to  a  com- 
parison of  the  laws  of  England  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. He  marked  with  delight  their  uncontroverted  claim 
to  superiority  over  the  laws  of  every  other  state,  ancient  or 
modern  ;  and  he  felt  that  decided  reverence  for  the  institu- 
tions of  his  own  country,  which  continued  with  him 
through  life.  He  was  not,  however,  regardless  of  the 
deviations  in  practice  from  the  theoretical  perfection  of  the 
constitution,  in  the  contested  election  at  Northampton,  of 
which  he  was  an  unwilling  spectator.  In  April  1768, 
writing  to  his  friend  Reviczki,  afterwards  Imperial  minister 
at  Warsaw,  and  ambassador  at  the  court  of  England,  he 
expresses  himself,  in  the  Latin  language  in  the  following 
import:  '  If  I  were  not  a  sincere  lover  of  truth,  and  averse  to  all 
dissimulation,  I  should  lament  that  our  capital  has  fallen  under 
your  inspection  in  these  times  of  turbulence  and  distraction, 
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when  the  liberty  of  my  country,  so  justly  celebrated,  has  de- 
generated into  unbridled  licentiousness,  not  to  say  outrage. 
The  original  form  of  our  constitution  is  almost  divine.  No 
state  of  Rome  or  Greece,  could  ever  boast  one  superior  to 
it;  nor  could  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  any  legislator,  even  con- 
ceive a  more  excellent  model.  The  three  parts  which  com- 
pose it,  are  so  harmoniously  blended  and  incorporated,  that 
neither  the  flute  of  Aristoxenus,  nor  the  lyre  of  Timotheus, 
ever  produced  greater  concord.  What  can  be  more  difficult 
than  to  devise  a  constitution,  which,  while  it  guards  the 
dignity  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people,  from 
any  encroachment  by  the  influence  and  power  of  the  nobility, 
preserves  the  force  and  majesty  of  the  laws  from  violation, 
by  the  popular  liberty  ?  This  was  the  case  formerly  in  our 
island  ;  and  it  would  be  so  still,  if  the  folly  of  some  had 
not  prompted  them  to  spur  on  the  populace,  instead  of 
holding  them  in. — If  it  ever  should  be  my  lot,  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  administration  of  afl^airs,  I  will  renounce  gain 
and  popularity  ;  and  pursue  one  object,  and  one  only, — to 
preserve  our  beautiful  constitution  inviolate.' 

"  In  the  year  1768,  sir  William  Jones,  in  consequence 
of  repeated  solicitation,  undertook,  with  great  diffidence  of 
his  own  abilities,  to  translate  into  French,  for  the  king  of 
Denmark,  a  Persian  manuscript  containing  the  life  of  Nadir 
Shah  ;  to  which  he  added  a  treatise  on  oriental  Poetry,  in 
the  language  of  the  translation  :  and  he  completed  the 
whole  in  a  year.  His  Danish  Majesty  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  work,  that  he  sent  him  a  diploma,  constituting  him 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen  ;  and  re- 
commended him,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  favour  and 
benevolence  of  his  own  sovereign.  AVhen  we  consider  the 
accuracy  of  the  translation,  which  has  been  acknowledged 
by  the  most  competent  judges ;  the  extreme  difficulty  at- 
tending a  hteral  version  of  Oriental  imagery  and  idioms  ; 
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and  the  elegance  and  correctness  of  his  French  style ;  we 
cannot  but  express  our  astonishment  at  the  perfection  of  his 
performance,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  completed. 

"  If  his  literary  acquisitions  be  compared  with  his  years, 
few  instances  will  be  found  in  the  annals  of  biography,  of 
a  more  successful  application  of  time  and  talents,  than  he 
exhibits  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  he  was  not 
less  indebted  for  his  attainments,  to  his  uncommon  industry 
and  method,  than  to  his  superior  capacity.  The  faculties 
of  his  mind,  by  nature  vigorous,  were  improved  by  constant 
exercise  :  and  his  memory,  by  habitual  practice,  had  ac- 
quired a  power  of  retaining  whatever  had  once  been  im- 
pressed upon  it.  He  seems  to  have  entered  upon  his  ca- 
reer of  study  with  this  maxim  strongly  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  that  whatever  had  been  attained,  was  attainable  by 
him  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  he  never  overlooked, 
nor  neglected,  any  opportunity  of  improving  his  intellectual 
faculties,  or  of  acquiring  esteemed  accomplishments. 

"  To  an  unextinguished  ardour  for  universal  knowledge, 
he  joined  a  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  which  subdued 
all  obstacles.  Reflection  and  meditation  strengthened  and 
confirmed  what  industry,  and  investigation  had  accumulated. 
It  was  also  a  fixed  principle  with  him,  from  which  he  never 
voluntarily  deviated,  not  to  be  deterred,  by  any  difiiculties  that 
were  surmountable,  from  prosecuting  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion, what  he  had  once  deliberately  undertaken.  By  a  regular 
allotment  of  his  time  to  particular  occupations,  and  a  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  the  distribution  which  he  had  fixed,  all 
his  studies  were  pursued  without  interruption  or  confusion. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1769,  he  accompanied, 
the  family  of  lord  Spencer  in  a  tour  to  the  continent.  In 
the  following  year,  he  determined  to  relinquish  a  situation, 
which,  however  agreeable,  did  not  altogether  correspond 
with  his  feelings,  or  the  extent  of  his  views.     To  a  spirit 
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of  independence,  which  from  his  earliest  years  strongly- 
marked  his  character,  he  united  the  laudable  desire  of 
making  his  fortune  by  his  own  efforts  ;  above  all,  he  was 
animated  with  the  noble  ambition  of  being  useful  to  his 
country.  In  the  capacity  of  a  private  tutor,  his  expectations 
were  bounded  by  a  narrow  prospect,  and  his  exertions  cir- 
cumscribed :  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  saw  an  ample 
scope  for  the  gratification  of  all  his  wishes  ;  and  from  his 
extensive  knowledge,  studious  habits,  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, he  had  every  reason  to  expect  the  most  brilliant 
success.  The  advice  and  importunity  of  his  friends  con- 
firmed the  suggestions  of  his  own  reflection ;  and  he 
resigned  his  charge  in  lord  Spencer's  family,  resolving  to 
devote  himself  in  future  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
law.  In  consequence  of  this  determination,  which  he  im- 
mediately executed,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Temple,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  September,  1770. 

*'  The  reader  having  probably  remarked,  that  amidst  the 
attention  of  sir  William  Jones  to  general  literature,  religion 
has  not  been  mentioned  as  an  object  of  his  study,  may  be 
solicitous  to  know  his  opinions  on  this  important  subject ; 
and  whether,  in  his  youth,  he  had  made  any  progress  in 
that  knowledge,  in  comparison  of  which  all  erudition  is  tri- 
fling, and  human  science  vain.  Notwithstanding  the  anxiety 
of  his  mother  for  his  improvement,  and  her  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions to  promote  it,  she  had  initiated  him  no  further  in  the 
principles  of  our  holy  faith,  than  to  teach  him  the  Lord's  pray- 
er and  the  apostle's  creed.  When  he  was  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  was  induced,  at  the  earnest  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  Glasse,  to  peruse,  with  considerable  attention, 
a  work,  entitled,  '  Private  Thoughts  on  Religion,'  by 
Bishop  Beveridge  ;  and  he  was  particularly  struck  with  a 
passage,  in  which  the  pious  author  argues,  that  a  profession 
of  Christianity  merely  because  our  countrymen  profess  it, 
without  a  candid  inquiry  and  sincere  conviction,  would  be 
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no  better  reason  for  our  faith,  than  the  Mahometans  have 
for  theirs.  It  is  probable,  and  the  presumption  is  not  ad- 
vanced without  reason,  that  the  perusal  of  this  book  induced 
him  to  reflect,  with  more  seriousness  than  he  had  ever 
before  entertained,  on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  and  to  inves- 
tigate the  grounds  on  which  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
had  been  received,  during  so  many  ages,  as  the  Word  of 
God.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  a  conversation  with  two 
of  his  friends,  about  this  time,  that  his  belief  in  Christianity- 
was  not  unmixed  with  doubts.  '^Tliese  doubts  were  stated 
by  him  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  solution  of  them  ;  but  being 
disappointed,  he  declared  his  determination  to  peruse  unin- 
terruptedly the  whole  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  original,  that 
he  miglit  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
connexion  between  the  two  parts,  and  of  their  evidence 
both  internal  and  external.  The  exposition  of  his  doubts 
to  those  whom  he  thought  qualified  to  solve  them,  was  a 
proof  of  his  anxiety  to  know  the  truth  ;  and  the  determina- 
tion Vv'hich  he  formed  in  consequence  of  his  disappointment^ 
was  not  less  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  the  search  of  it. 

*'  His  heart  and  his  judgment  told  him,  that  religion  is 
a  subject  of  supreme  importance  ;  and  the  evidence  of  its 
truth  worthy  the  most  serious  investigation.  He  sat  down 
to  the  inquiry  without  prejudice  ;  and  he  rose  from  it,  with 
a  conviction,  which  the  studies  of  his  future  life  invigorated 
and  confirmed ;  and  which  his  writings  clearly  evince, 
though  none  of  them  are  on  subjects  professedly  religious. 
The  completion  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  our  Saviour, 
impressed  upon  his  youthful  mind  these  invaluable  truths, 
that  the  language  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the  prophets,  is  inspired, 
and  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  In  this  belief,  to  which 
fresh  proofs  were  progressively  added,  he  closed  his  life ; 
and  he  has,  I  trust,  received,  through  the  merits  of  his 
Redeemer,  the  reward  of  his  faith." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THURSDAY    EVENING. 


Gerald.  I  have  a  book,  which  is  quite  as  interesting  as 
that  with  which  Edward  entertained  us  last  evening.  It  is 
made  up  of  stories  from  the  history  of  France. 

Mr.  Austin.  The  history  of  France  aifords  a  great  many 
admirable  stories ;  full  of  everything  that  renders  a  story 
pleasant — incident,  character,  adventure,  the  wildness  of  ro- 
mance, and  the  dignity  of  patriotic  sentiment.  I  hope  your 
author  has  made  good  use  of  his  abundant  and  rich  materials. 
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Gerald.  I  will  give  you  a  specimen.  Here  is  his  account 
of  Francis  the  First,  so  famous  in  literary  as  well  as  civil 
history.  (Reads.) 

*'  Francis  the  First  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age 
when  he  became  king  of  France.  Nature  had  endowed  him 
with  the  rarest  and  most  estimable  qualities  of  mind  and 
person :  very  handsome,  well  formed,  active  and  expert  in 
all  the  military  as  well  as  elegant  exercises  suited  to  his  age 
and  rank,  courteous  in  his  manners,  bounteous  even  to  pro- 
digality, eloquent  in  the  cabinet,  brave  and  skilful  in  the 
field — he  seemed  formed  to  be  the  monarch  of  a  great  king- 
dom, and  to  rule  over  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  persons  of 
his  subjects. 

"  His  first  battle  was  fought  against  the  Milanese.  Francis 
showed  the  greatest  intrepidity  :  when  it  was  terminated, 
he  laid  himself  down  upon  the  carriage  of  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery, and,  like  Darius  after  the  combat  at  Arbela,  is  said  to 
have  drank  with  avidity  a  little  water  mixed  with  blood  and 
dirt,  brought  to  him  in  a  helmet  by  one  of  his  soldiers.  The 
day  was  won  by  the  French,  after  a  tremendous  struggle. 
A  mareschal,  who  had  been  present  at  seventeen  engage- 
ments, thus  described  it — "  this  is  a  contest  of  giants,  but 
all  the  others  were  only  children's  play."  When  night 
separated  the  combatants,  the  king,  surrounded  by  a  few  of 
his  officers,  lay  down  to  sleep  :  presently  he  received  in- 
formation that  they  were  only  fifty  paces  from  a  large  body 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  that  if  discovered,  they  must  inevitably 
be  made  prisoners.  Uncertain  in  what  way  to  proceed,  the 
solitary  torch  was  instantly  extinguished,  and  Francis  re- 
mained anxiously  watching  the  first  dawn  of  morn,  which 
brought  relief  to  the  party  by  enabling  them  to  join  their 
companions  in  arms. 
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"The  year  1520  was  distinguished  by  the  meeting  of 
Francis  and  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  at  a  point  situated 
between  the  towns  of  Guisnes  and  Ardres.  '  The  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,''  (as  it  was  named  from  the  extraordi- 
nary splendour  by  which  it  was  distinguished,  even  at  that 
period  of  luxury  and  display,)  has  formed  a  theme,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  pen  of  the  historian,  and  a  cherished  subject 
for  the  poet  and  novelist.  Francis,  attended  by  the  rank, 
beauty,  and  talent,  that  rendered  his  court  the  most  refined 
of  all  his  contemporaries,  repaired  to  the  town  of  Ardres; 
while  Henry  proceeded  from  Calais,  with  his  queen  and 
splendid  retinue,  to  the  frontier  town  of  Guisnes.  The 
held  in  which  the  rival  but  friendly  monarchs  first  met  was 
Avithin  the  English  pale ;  Francis,  with  his  usual  generosity, 
liaving  paid  this  compliment  to  the  British  king,  in  conside- 
ration of  his  having  crossed  the  sea  to  grace  the  ceremony 
by  his  presence.  It  has  been  said  by  some  historians,  that 
the  ambitious  Cardinal  Wolsey,  as  conductor  of  these  au- 
gust ceremonies,  contrived  this  matter  to  do  honour  to  his 
master.  Others  affirm,  that  it  was  proposed,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  French  king  himself. 

"  The  two  monarchs  received  each  other  with  much  pomp 
and  many  demonstrations  of  kindly  feeling:  and  retired  in- 
to a  tent,  prepared  for  their  reception  in  the  most  costly- 
manner,  to  a  secret  conference,  where  Henry  proposed  to 
amend  the  articles  of  their  former  alliance.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary, he  commenced  reading  the  treaty ;  the  first  words  of 
which  were — "  /,  Henry,  king  f  he  paused  a  moment, 
and  subjoined  only  the  words  of  England,  without  adding 
France,  the  customary  title  then  adopted  by  the  English 
monarchs.  The  propriety,  courtesy,  and  delicacy  of  Henry 
was  never  forgotten  by  Francis.  Nor  was  this  generous 
king  slow  in  returning  the  compliment ;  full  of  honour,  in- 
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capable  of  jealousy  or  mistrust,  he  was  naturally  shocked 
at  the  precautions  observed  whenever  a  meeting  took  place 
between  Henry  and  himself.  The  reckoning  of  guards  and 
attendants  on  either  side — the  precision    with  which  (in 
compliance    with  etiquette)  every  step    was  scrupulously 
measured  and  adjusted — Francis  heartily  disdained;  for  if 
the  kings  only  designed  to  visit  the  queens,  they  left  their 
respective  quarters  at  the  same  time,  which,  we  are  told, 
was  marked  by  the  firing  of  a  culverin — passed  each  other 
in  the  middle  point  between    the  towns,  at  the  moment 
Henry  entered  Ardres,  Francis  placed  himself  in  English 
hands  at  Guisnes.     But  the  French  monarch  resolved  to 
terminate  this  endless  ceremonial ;  and  accompanied  by  only 
two  gentlemen  and  his  page,  rode  gallantly  into  Guisnes, 
and  cried  aloud  to  the  astonished  guards,  '  You  are  all  my 
prisoners.' — carry  me  to  your  master.'     Henry  was  both 
surprised  and  charmed  at  the  sudden   appearance  of  his 
kingly  brother,  and,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
cordially  embracing  him,  unclasped  a  pearl  collar  from  his 
throat,  and  begged  him  to  wear  it  for  his  sake.     Francis 
graciously  accepted  the  gift,  on  condition  that  Henry  should 
wear  a  bracelet  which  he  fastened  upon  his  arm,  and  which 
was  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  value.     Confidence  was 
thus  fully  established  between  these  magnificent  kings,  and 
they  employed  the  rest  of  their  time  in  tournaments  and 
festivals.  A  challenge  had  been  sent  out  by  the  two  princes 
to  each  other's  court,  and  through  the  chief  cities  of  Europe, 
importing,  '  that  Francis  and  Henry,  with  fourteen  aids, 
would  be  ready  in   the  plains  of  Picardy,  to   answer  all 
comers,  that  were  gentlemen,  at  tilt,  tournament,  and  bar- 
riers.'   It  was  a  brilliant  and  a  glowing  scene — and  the  his- 
torians love  to  dwell  upon  it — under  the  blue  skies  of  France, 
to  behold  the  tents,  glittering  in  silk  and  gold,  with  their 
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floating  banners,  gleaming  in  the  sunny  light — to  hear  the 
lone  sound  of  the  herald's  trumpet — and  anon  the  harmony 
of  many  hundred  instruments,  proclaim  that  the  kings  of 
France  and  England  had  entered  the  field  of  peaceful  com- 
bat. Both  sovereigns  were  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  both 
the  most  comely  personages  of  their  age,  as  well  as  the  most 
.  expert  in  every  military  exercise.  They  carried  off  the 
prize  in  all  arduous  and  dangerous  pastimes,  and  several 
were  overthrown  by  their  vigour  and  dexterity.  Ladies  of 
high  rank  and  surpassing  beauty  were  the  judges  in  their 
feats  of  chivalry,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rencontres  whenever 
they  deemed  it  necessary.  During  a  period  of  several  days, 
the  princes  spent  their  time  in  these  entertainments,  until 
their  departure  for  their  respective  capitals.  The  interview, 
however,  had  more  of  show  than  of  substance,  and  was 
productive  of  no  durable  or  solid  friendship  between  them 
— gorgeous  and  chivalric  to  the  extreme,  it  was  nothing 
more.  So  profuse  was  the  expenditure,  and  so  costly  the 
preparations  that  had  been  made,  by  the  nobles  of  both  Eng- 
land and  France,  that  '  many,  I  doubt  not,'  says  Du  Belly, 
the  historian,  'carried  thither  on  their  shoulders  their  cas- 
tles, forests,  and  lands.' 

"A  singular  accident  befell  Francis  in  January,  1 52 1 .  The 
king,  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours,  attacked,  in  mimic  battle, 
with  a  few  gentlemen,  the  house  of  one  of  his  counts — 
snowballs  and  similar  missiles  being  used  by  the  assailants. 
A  person  on  the  opposite  side,  unfortunately  threw  a  torch 
from  a  balcony,  which  struck  the  king  on  the  head,  and 
wounded  him  so  severely  that  for  several  days  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  It  became  necessary  to  cut  off  his  hair,  which 
he  would  never  suffer  to  grow  again,  but  introduced  the 
fashion  of  wearing  the  beard  long,  and  the  hair  short. 

The  unhappy  differences  between  Francis  and  Charles, 
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Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  constable  of  France,  produced  a  de- 
structive war  between  the  French  monarch  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth.  The  duke  had  unquestionably  been 
treated  with  unmerited  severity  by  his  master — and  his 
treason  in  joining  the  emperor  admits  of  some  palliation. 
That  monarch  confided  his  troops  to  the  charge  of  his  new 
ally;  those  of  France  were  commanded  by  the  Admiral 
Bonnivet ;  and  under  him  served  the  brave  and  distinguished 
Chevaher  Bayard.  The  two  armies  met  at  Romagnano, 
and  the  admiral  was  beaten ;  he  placed  himself,  however, 
during  his  retreat,  at  the  head  of  the  rear  guard,  as  being 
the  post  of  honour  and  of  danger ;  nor  did  he  quit  this  sta- 
tion until  he  received  a  severe  wound  from  a  musket-ball 
in  the  arm.  He  then  called  to  Bayard,  and  said,  '  You  see 
that  I  am  in  no  fit  state  either  to  fight  or  to  command.  Ex- 
tricate the  army  if  it  be  possible  ;  I  commit  it  to  your  care." 
*  It  is  too  late,'  replied  Bayard,  '  but  no  matter  ;  my  soul 
is  God's  and  my  life  my  country's."  He  executed  the 
charge  confided  to  him  with  that  noble  intrepidity  which 
has  immortalized  his  name  ;  but  he  fell  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty.  He  has  been  jusdy  described  as  one  of  the 
most  heroic  and  elevated  spirits  that  ever  flourished  in  the 
best  ages  of  chivalry.  Indeed  the  records  of  his  exploits, 
his  gallantry,  his  munificence,  and  his  whole  character,  have 
more  the  air  of  romance  than  of  sober  history.  The  in- 
stances related  of  his  humanity  and  beneficence,  even  to 
his  enemies,  would  excite  admiration  and  astonishment  in 
any  age,  but  are  almost  incredible  when  we  consider  the  bar- 
barous manner  in  which  war  was  carried  on  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  such  high  esteem  was  he  held 
by  Francis,  that  the  king  requested  to  be  made  a  knight  by 
the  hands  of  his  brave  subject ;  and  when  Bayard  would 
have  excused  himself,  commanded  that  it  should  be  done. 
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Bayard  drew  his  sword,  dubbed  him  after  the  usual  form — 
and  having  pronounced  the  words — 'In  the  name  of  God, 
St.  Michael,  and  St.  George,  I  make  thee  a  knight:  be 
worthy,  brave,  and  loyal ;  and  God  grant  that  you  may 
never  flee  from  your  enemies,' — kissed  the  weapon,  and 
devoted  it  as  a  relic  to  the  service  of  religion.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  have  been  the  subject  of  historical 
eulogium,  and  have  been  immortalized  by  poets  and  paint- 
ers. He  received  a  mortal  wound  by  a  ball  from  an  arque- 
buse,  and  immediately  cried  out,  '  Jesus,  mon  Dieu  I  je 
suis  mort.'  He  then  prepared  himself  for  death  with  that 
composure  and  magnanimity  which  characterized  all  his 
actions.  He  held  up  his  sword  before  him  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  crucifix,  confessed  himself  to  his  steward,  as  no 
priest  was  to  be  found,  and  comforted  his  friends  and  ser- 
vants under  the  loss  they  were  about  to  sustain.  The  Duke 
of  Bourbon  wept  over  him  like  a  child.  *  Weep  not  for 
me,'  said  the  dying  hero,  '  weep  not  for  me ;  but  for  your- 
self. I  die  in  the  service  of  my  country  ;  you  triumph  in 
the  min  of  yours  ;  and  have  far  greater  cause  to  lament  your 
victory  than  I  my  defeat.'  Thus  died  the  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard— the  chevalier  sans  peiir  et  sans  reproche. 

*'  In  a  subsequent  battle  between  the  Constable  Bourbon 
and  Francis,  at  Pavia,  in  Italy,  the  king  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  his  army  almost  destroyed.  He  is  said  to  have  slain 
several  of  his  opponents  with  his  own  hands  during  the  en- 
gagement; and  although  covered  with  wounds,  and  deserted 
by  his  followers,  continued  to  defend  himself  with  heroic 
valour,  until,  completely  exhausted,  two  Spanish  officers  put 
their  swords  to  his  throat  and  bade  him  surrender.  A  fol- 
lower of  Bourbon  recognized  him,  though  his  face  was  stain- 
ed with  blood  from  a  deep  wound  across  his  forehead,  and 
desired  him  to  yield  himself  to  the  constable.     Francis  re- 
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fused  to  deliver  up  his  sword  to  a  traitor,  but  presented  it 
to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  who  arrived  on  the  spot  just  as 
his  captors  had  despoiled  him  of  his  armour,  belt,  and 
spurs. 

"  The  old  Mareschal  de  Chabannes,  who  had  been  distin- 
guished in  every  battle  under  Charles  the  Eighth  and  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  was  made  prisoner  by  Castaldo,  a  Neapolitan 
captain.  As  Castaldo  was  conducting  him  to  a  place  of 
safety,  he  was  met  by  Buzarto,  a  Spanish  officer,  who  judg- 
ing by  the  mareschal's  coat  of  mail  that  he  was  a  prize  of 
value,  wished  to  be  associated  with  the  Neapolitan  in  the 
profit  of  his  prisoner's  ransom.  Castaldo  refused  ;  when 
the  brutal  Spaniard,  with  an  atrocity  unparalleled,  shot  the 
venerable  mareschal  dead  at  his  feet. 

"  Richard  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  also  perished  on 
this  fatal  day.  He  commanded  the  corps  of  five  thousand 
men  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Gueldres  in  1515,  and  surnamed 
*  the  Black  Bands  ;'  he  was  suffocated  under  a  heap  of 
dead  bodies.  Two  other  distinguished  commanders  were 
slain,  Lescun  Mareschal  de  Foix,  and  the  Admiral  Bonni- 
vet;  the  former  was  the  declared  and  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  latter,  although  both  fought  on  the  side  of  France. 
When  conscious  that  he  was  mortally  wounded,  Lescun 
became  furious  with  rage  at  the  idea  that  his  mortal  foe 
must  now  escape  his  wrath ;  and,  only  anxious  to  punish 
him  before  his  own  death,  sought  him  all  over  the  field 
with  the  hope  of  plunging  a  dagger  into  his  breast :  he  at 
length  fell  exhausted,  and  was  made  prisoner  and  carried 
into  Pavia,  where  he  died  in  the  arms  of  a  beautiful  countess, 
to  whom  he  had  been  fondly  attached. 

Nothing  can  be  more  heroic  than  the  death  of  Bonnivet, 
to  whose  fatal  advice  the  loss  of  the  battle  was  mainly  at- 
tributable.    Seeing  the  fortune  of  the  day  waver,  and  the 
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troops  disposed  to  fly,  he  attempted  to  rally  them;  but,  not 
succeeding,  he  raised  his  vizor,  that  he  might  be  universally 
known,  and  rushing  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  fell  co- 
vered with  wounds.  The  resentment  of  the  constable  sub- 
sided at  the  sight  of  his  bloody  and  disfigured  remains  ;  he 
gazed  upon  them  for  some  time  in  silence,  and  then  so- 
lemnly said,  '  Ah  malheureux!  Tu  es  cause  de  la  ruine  de 
la  France  ; — et  de  la  mienne,'  he  added,  after  a  lengthened 
pause. 

*'  The  king  communicated  the  result  of  this  struggle  to 
the  queen-mother  in  these  words,  '  Madam,  all  is  lost  but 
our  honour.' 

"The  French  king  was  kept  in  captivity  during  a  period 
of  thirteen  months,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  spent 
in  prison  in  Madrid.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  released 
by  treaty,  his  two  sons  being  left  as  hostages  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  conditions.  No  sooner  had  he  reached 
his  own  dominions,  than  he  mounted  a  Turkish  horse  that 
waited  for  him,  and  galloped,  without  stopping  or  looking 
behind,  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  often  waving  his  bonnet  in  the 
air,  and  exclaiming,  *  Je  suis  encore  Roi !' 

"  In  1526,  the  war  between  the  two  great  monarchs, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Francis,  was 
renewed  in  Italy.  The  command  of  the  forces  of  the  former 
was  again  given  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  formed  the 
daring  and  desperate  resolution  of  marching  to  Rome,  the 
Roman  pontiff  having  sided  with  the  French  king.  This 
design  was  carried  into  eff'ect ;  and  although  the  duke  was 
killed  by  a  rausket-ball  under  the  walls,  his  victorious  army 
(the  command  of  which  devolved  on  the  Prince  of  Orange) 
entered  and  pillaged  that  celebrated  city.  Pope  Clement 
the  Second  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  remained  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and  Rome,  abandoned  to  the 
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rapacity  and  violence  of  the  conquerors,  became  a  scene  of 
carnage  and  desolation.  The  first  shot  that  was  fired  had 
proved  fatal  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  was  commonly 
attributed  to  a  priest ;  but  Benvenuto  Cellini,  known  by  his 
extraordinary  writings  and  adventures,  lays  claim  to  the 
merit  of  the  deed.  The  duke's  death  was  not  known  until 
his  troops  had  obtained  possession  of  the  city.  No  language 
can  express  the  fury  of  the  soldiers  when  they  received  the 
intelligence.  They  rent  the  air  with  cries  of  '  Carne, 
carne  !  Sangre,  sangre  !  Bourbon,  Bourbon !'  and  every 
sentiment  of  mercy  was  extinguished  in  their  breasts.  The 
pillage  lasted  without  interruption  for  two  months  ;  during 
which  every  crime  of  which  man  is  capable  was  committed. 
The  details  are  too  homble  for  insertion. 

"  Francis  the  First  died  of  a  slow  fever,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1547,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-third  of  his  reign.  The  proclamation  in  the  hall  of 
the  palace,  which  announced  his  death,  was  in  these  words : 
*  Prince,  clement  en  paix,  victorieux  en  guerre,  pere  et  re- 
staurateur des  bonnes  lettres  et  des  arts  liberaux.'  His  de- 
votion to  gallantry  is  well  known.  '  A  court  without  ladies,' 
he  would  frequently  say,  *  is  a  year  without  spring  ;  a 
spring  without  roses.' 

"  Francis,  however,  urged  by  the  clergy,  who  were  appre- 
hensive lest  he  should  absolutely  join  the  Protestants,  and 
being  desirous,  on  this  account,  to  signalize  his  zeal,  and 
to  assure  them  of  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  entered  into 
their  views  with  more  than  his  usual  ardour,  for  some  years 
before  his  death.  In  order  to  excite  general  attention,  and 
to  revive  the  veneration  accustomed  to  be  paid  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church  generally,  and  to  the  mass  and  the 
host  particularly,  which  was  evidently  declining,  he  or- 
dained a  solemn  procession  in  Paris,  January,  1535;  in 

18 
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which  he  walked  bare-footed  and  with  uncovered  head,  car- 
rying a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by  his  children,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  all  his  courtiera.  At  the  conclusion 
he  delivered  a  discourse  to  as  many  as  could  hear  him 
against  the  reformed  doctrines,  exhorted  all  to  beware  of 
them,  and  held  out  encouragement  to  such  as  would  give 
information  against  Reformers,  declaring  that  if  one  of 
his  children,  or  his  own  right  hand,  were  infected,  he  would 
not  hesitate  about  its  destruction. 

*'  Bude  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  revival  of  literature  un- 
der Francis  the  First;  this  must  be  considered  as  no  slight 
honour :  his  wife  was  of  great  use  to  him  in  his  literary  pur- 
suits, and  used  to  find  out  and  mark  down  the  various  pas- 
sages suitable  to  his  purpose.  One  day  his  servant  came 
running  to  him  in  a  great  fright,  crying  out—'  Sir,  Sir,  the 
house  is  on  fire  !'  '  Why  do  you  not  inform  your  mistress 
of  it?'  replied  Bude,  calmly;  'you  know  I  never  trouble 
myself  about  the  house.'  "* 

Mr.  Austin.  So  much  for  Francis  the  First,  and  his 
reign. 

£7ny.  It  is  very  interesting.  I  should  like  to  hear  some 
anecdotes  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  I  have  always 
considered  him  the  most  generous  and  chivalric  of  the  French 
kings. 

3Jrs.  Austin,  I  like  liis  character  too  in  many  respects, 
although  he  had  some  very  bad  faults. 

Gerald.  Well,  I  will  read  the  anecdotes  oi  his  reign. 
[Beads.) 

"  With  Henry  the  Third  the  race  of  Valois  became  ex- 

*  As  this  anecdote  is  related  of  several  other  persons,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  it  is  extracted  from  a  rare  book  in  the  king-'s  library 
at  the  British  Museum. 
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tinct ;  and  with  Henry  the  Fourth  that  of  Bourbon  com- 
menced. It  is  curious  that  the  families  of  Capet  and  Valois 
both  ended  by  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  three  brothers, 
who  all  died  without  leaving  heirs  male.  Henry  the  Fourth 
was  descended  through  nine  removes,  from  St.  Louis  ;  and 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1589,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six.  He  possessed  nearly  all  the  attributes  neceasary  to 
make  a  great  and  good  king — a  warm  and  generous  heart, 
an  enlarged  and  sound  understanding,  great  promptitude 
and  unwearied  activity,  and  a  prudence  and  moderation 
which  he  had  cultivated  in  the  school  of  adversity,  both  in 
the  court  and  camp.*  He  was  bold  and  intrepid,  without 
rashness  ;  and  his  imagination  and  passions  were,  in  the 
main,  restrained  by  a  steady  judgment  and  a  sense  of 
duty. 

"  Such  is  the  fair  side  of  the  picture  of '  Henri  Quatre,* 
which  the  historians  of  his  reign,  and  the  immortal  Sully 
in  particular,  have  painted,  and  handed  down  to  posterity : 
and  so  far  it  is  just  and  true.  But  unhappily  he  had  fail- 
ings where  fem.ale  virtue  and  domestic  relations  were  con- 
cerned, which  it  would  be  desirable,  were  it  possible,  to 
bury  in  oblivion.  They  not  only  injured  his  moral  cha- 
racter and  disturbed  his  domestic  peace,  but  frequently 
marred  his    public   and  political   prosperity.      Alas!   for 

*  When  king  of  Navarre,  Sully  received  a  letter  from  him,  de- 
scribing- the  state  of  absolute  poverty  in  which  he  then  was.  **I 
am,  says  this  amiable  and  worthy  prince,  in  a  letter  to  me*' — thus 
writes  Sully — *'  very  near  my  enemies,  and  hardly  a  horse  to  carry 
me  into  the  battle,  nor  a  complete  suit  of  armour  to  put  on :  my 
shirts  are  all  ragged,  my  doublets  out  at  elbow,  my  kettle  is  sel- 
dom on  the  fire,  and  these  two  last  days  I  have  been  obliged  to 
dine  where  I  could,  for  my  purveyors  have  informed  me  that  they 
have  not  wherewithal  to  furnish  my  table." 
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human  nature !  how  imperfect  is  it  even  in  the   best  of 
men ! 

"  At  a  very  early  age  he  gave  signs  of  the  future  great- 
ness of  his  character.  The  value  of  the  fruit  was  betokened 
by  the  excellence  of  the  flower.  An  incident,  which  hap- 
pened in  his  youth,  points  out  the  spirit  with  which  he 
perused  Plutarch,  and  the  conclusions  he  drew  from  this 
author.  Henry  was  about  eleven  years  old  ;  and  the  lives 
of  Camillus  and  Coriolanus  had  just  been  read  to  him.  La 
Gaucherie  (his  tutor)  asked  him  which  of  the  two  heroes 
he  wished  most  to  resemble.  The  young  prince,  charmed 
with  the  virtues  of  Camillus,  who  forgot  his  revenge  to 
save  his  country,  not  only  gave  him  the  preference,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  but  blamed  the  wrath  of  Corio- 
lanus, who,  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  his  countrymen,  car- 
ried fire  and  sword  into  his  native  land,  to  satisfy  his 
vengeance.  Repeating  the  exploits  of  both  the  Romans, 
Henry  extolled  the  generosity  of  Camihus,  as  much  as  he 
execrated  the  crime  of  Coriolanus.  La  Gaucherie  seeing 
him  thus  inflamed,  said  to  him,  '  You  also  have  a  Corio- 
lanus in  your  family  ;'  and  related  to  him  the  history  of  the 
Constable  Bourbon,  telUng  him  that  this  great,  though  per- 
secuted man,  made  use  of  his  talents  to  serve  the  cause  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  the  most  bitter  enemy  of  his  king ;  that 
he  returned  to  his  ovvn  country  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  carrying  everywhere  terror  and  desolation ;  and,  in 
short,  that  his  implacable  hatred  and  fatal  success  were 
almost  the  destruction  of  France.  During  this  recital  the 
young  prince  was  much  agitated,  rose  and  sat  down  again, 
walked  about  the  chamber,  stamped  with  his  feet,  and  even 
shed  tears  of  rage,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal ; 
at  length,  unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer,  he  seized 
a  pen,  and  running  to  a  genealogical  table  of  the  house  of 
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Bourbon,  that  hung  up  in  the  room,  erased  the  name  of  the 
Constable,  and  wrote  in  its  place  that  of  the  Chevalier 
Bayard. 

"  The  chief  and  almost  the  only  objection  to  Henry,  on 
the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
was  called  to  reio-n  was,  that  he  had  been  educated  a  Pro- 
testant.  This  was  aggravated  by  what  the  Catholics  called 
a  relapse.  For,  being  on  a  visit  to  the  court  of  France,  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  Charles  the  Ninth,  as  the  only  chance  of  pre- 
serving his  life,  to  declare  himself  a  Catholic;  but  on  re- 
covering his  liberty,  two  years  afterwards,  he  resumed  his 
former  religion,  and  became,  as  has  been  stated,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  reformed  armies. 

"  The  Huguenots,  on  whom  the  king  had  hitherto 
chiefly  depended,  were  now  comparatively  few,  and  pos- 
sessed of  litde  power.  He  was  therefore  under  the  neces- 
sity of  receiving  the  crown  at  the  hands  of  his  Catholic 
subjects,  and  compelled  to  consider  his  Protestant  advisers 
more  in  the  light  of  personal  friends,  than  as  acknowledged 
ministers ;  from  whom,  although  he  honoured  and  loved 
them  in  private,  he  was  forced  in  public  to  withhold  that 
appearance  of  confidence  and  esteem  which  would  have 
created  dangerous  jealousy  on  the  part  of  their  rivals. 

"  Among  the  most  affectionate  of  his  friends,  the  most 
faithful  of  his  servants,  and  the  most  able  of  his  Protestant 
counsellors,  was  Rosny,  Duke  of  Sully,  to  whom  posterity 
is  indebted  for  the  principal  records  of  his  reign,  and  the 
most  interesting  anecdotes  of  his  private  character  and 
court. 

"  The  leading  nobility  of  France  were,  like  the  mass  of 
the  people,  attached  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  almost 
immediately  after  his  accession,  the  king  found  it  would  be 
18* 
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very  difficult,  if  not  totally  impossible,  to  retain  his  throne, 
should  circumstances  oppose  them  to  his  government. 
After  several  meetings  had  been  held,  they  determined  to 
support  him  on  one  condition  only,  viz.,  that  he  should 
renounce  Calvinism,  and  embrace  the  Romish  faith.  The 
proposition  was  declined  by  Henry  ;  and,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  pope,  the  old  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  his 
uncle,  was  proclaimed  under  the  title  of  Charles  the  Tenth. 
The  Duke  of  Mayenne  was  appointed  his  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and,  at  the  head  of  a  very  superior  force,  proceeded  to 
attack  Henry,  against  whom  several  battles  were  fought. 
Ill  one  of  them  the  king  M^as  in  imminent  danger,  and  ral- 
lied his  flying  troops  by  lamenting,  with  a  loud  voice,  '  that 
in  all  France  there  were  not  fifty  gentlemen  bold  enough 
to  die  with  their  sovereign.'  This  exclamation  brought 
him  immediate  relief;  and  in  the  evening  after  the  contest 
had  ended,  Henry  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  '  that  either  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne  was  not  so  great  a  soldier  as  had  been 
supposed,  or  that  he  had  respectfully  favoured  him  that 
day,  and  reserved  him  for  a  better  occasion.' 

*'  But  a  more  important  battle — the  battle  of  Ivry — was 
fought  on  the  14th  March,  1590  ;  and  decided  the  destiny 
of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

"  Having  minutely  inspected  all  the  preparations  for  the 
encounter,  the  king,  mounted  on  a  noble  bay  courser,  took 
his  station  in  the  centre  of  his  army ;  and  with  an  un- 
daunted countenance,  yet  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  reminded 
all  those  who  could  hear  him,  that  not  merely  his  crown, 
but  their  own  safety,  depended  on  the  issue  of  that  day. 
Then,  joining  his  hands,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
he  said  aloud,  '  0  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things  ;  if  it  be 
best  for  this  people  that  I  should  reign  over  them,  favour 
my  cause,  and  give  success  to  my  arms ;  but  if  this  be  not 
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thy  will,  let  me  now  die,  with  those  who  endanger  them- 
selves for  my  sake.'  A  solemn  silence  and  profound  awe 
was  in  an  instant  succeeded  by  universal  shouts  of  '  Vive 
le  Roi !'  throughout  his  enthusiastic  soldiery.*  A  signal 
victory  was  gained  by  Henry,  and  he  immediately  marched 
to  Paris,  with  a  view  to  reduce  that  city  to  obedience.  Its 
inhabitants,  at  that  time,  amounted  to  2,300,000,  besides 
the  garrison,  about  4000  ;  and  when  the  siege  commenced, 
they  had  not  provisions  to  last  them  a  month.  Scarcity, 
and  then  famine  were  soon  felt ;  every  species  of  animal 
that  could  be  obtained  was  devoured ;  nay,  it  is  said,  the 
very  bones  of  the  dead  were  dug  from  their  graves,  ground 
into  a  sort  of  flour,  and  formed  into  paste  for  bread  !  Pes- 
tilence, as  usual,  trod  in  the  steps  of  famine ;  and  in  three 
months  12,000  persons  perished.  The  generous  king, 
imagining  he  might  gain  the  affections  of  the  besieged, 
sometimes  permitted,  and  sometimes  connived  at  the  intro- 
duction of  provisions  ;  but  such  supplies  produced  a  con- 
trary effect  to  what  he  had  hoped,  and  induced  the  citizens 
still  to  hold  out,  until  the  siege  was  raised  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  their  aid. 

"  Several  battles  were  subsequently  fought,  and,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Henry,  who  carried  on  the 
war  under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  and  with  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  influential  nobles  of  the  kingdom  opposed 
to  him. 

"  The  following  account  given  by  Sully  of  the  capture 
of  a  fort  during  the  war,  is  of  a  character  more  than  com- 
monly romantic  : 


*  One  account  states,  that  Henry  gave  notice  to  begin  the  battle 
in  these  characteristic  words  :  "You  are  Frenchmen — I  am  your 
king — there  is  the  enemy." 
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"  '  The  manner  in  which  Feschamp  was  surprised  is  so 
remarkable,  that  it  well  decerves  a  particular  recital.  When 
this  fort  was  taken  by  Biron  from  the  league,  there  was  in 
the  garrison  that  was  turned  out  of  it  a  gentleman  called 
Bois-rose,  a  man  of  sense  and  courage,  who,  taking  exact 
observation  of  the  place  he  left,  and  having  concerted  his 
scheme,  contrived  to  get  two  soldiers,  whom  he  had  bound 
to  his  interest,  to  be  received  into  the  new  garrison,  which 
was  put  into  Feschamp  by  the  royalists.  The  side  of  the 
fort  next  the  sea  is  a  perpendicular  rock,  600  feet  high ; 
the  bottom  of  which,  for  about  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  is 
continually  washed  by  it,  except  during  four  or  five  days 
in  the  year,  when,  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  hours,  it 
leaves  fifteen  or  twenty  fathom  of  dry  sand  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock.  Bois-rose,  finding  it  impossible  to  surprise,  in 
any  other  way,  a  garrison  who  guarded  with  great  care  a 
place  lately  taken,  did  not  doubt  of  accomplishing  his  de- 
sign, if  he  could  enter  by  that  side  which  w^as  thought  in- 
accessible. This  he  endeavoured,  by  the  following  con- 
trivance, to  perform.  He  had  agreed  upon  a  signal,  with 
the  two  soldiers  he  had  corrupted,  one  of  which  waited  for 
it  continually  upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  where  he  posted 
himself  during  the  whole  time  of  low  water.  Bois-rose, 
taking  the  opportunity  of  a  very  dark  night,  brought  to  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  in  two  large  boats,  fifty  resolute  men, 
chosen  from  among  the  sailors  ;  and  having  provided  him- 
self with  a  thick  rope,  equal  in  length  to  the  height  of  the 
rock,  he  tied  knots  at  equal  distances,  and  run  short  sticks 
through,  to  suppoi-t  the  men  as  they  climbed.  One  of  the 
two  soldiers,  having  waited  six  months  for  the  signal,  no 
sooner  perceived  it,  than  he  let  down  a  cord  from  the  top 
of  the  precipice,  to  which  those  below  fastened  the  cable, 
and  by  this  means  it  was  wound  up  to  the  top,  and  fastened 
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to  an  opening  in  the  battlement,  with  a  strong  crow  run 
through  an  iron  staple  made  for  that  purpose.  Bois-rose, 
intrusting  the  lead  to  two  sergeants,  of  whose  courage  he 
was  well  convinced,  ordered  the  fifty  men  to  mount  the 
ladder,  one  after  another,  with  their  weapons  tied  round 
their  bodies;  himself  bringing  up  th.e  rear,  to  prevent  all 
hope  of  returning,  which  indeed  soon  became  impractica- 
ble ;  for  before  they  had  ascended  half-way,  the  sea  rising 
more  than  six  feet,  carried  off  their  boats,  and  set  their 
cable  floating.  The  impossibility  of  withdrawing  from  a 
difficult  enterprise,  is  not  always  a  security  against  fear, 
when  the  danger  appears  almost  inevitable ;  and  if  the  mind 
represents  to  itself  these  fifty  men,  suspended  between 
heaven  and  earth,  in  the  midst  of  darkness  ;  trusting  their 
safety  to  a  machine  so  insecure,  that  the  least  want  of  cau- 
tion, the  treachery  of  a  mercenary  associate,  or  the  slightest 
fear,  might  precipitate  them  into  the  abyss  of  the  sea,  or 
dash  them  against  the  rocks ;  add  to  this  the  noise  of  the 
waves,  the  height  of  the  rock,  their  weariness  and  ex- 
hausted spirits — it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  the  bold- 
est amongst  them  trembled ;  as  in  effect  he  who  was  fore- 
most did ;  this  sergeant  telling  the  next  man  that  he  could 
mount  no  higher,  and  that  his  heart  failed  him.  Bois-rose, 
to  whom  this  discourse  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
who  perceived  the  truth  of  it  by  their  advancing  no  farther, 
crept  over  the  bodies  of  those  that  were  before  him,  advising 
each  to  keep  firm,  and  got  up  to  the  foremost,  whose  spirits 
he  at  first  endeavoured  to  animate ;  but  finding  gentleness 
unavailing,  he  obliged  him  to  mount  by  pricking  his  back 
with  a  poniard  ;  and  doubtless,  if  he  had  not  obeyed  him, 
would  have  precipitated  him  into  the  sea.  At  length,  with 
incredible  labour  and  fatigue,  the  whole  troop  got  to  the 
top  of  the  rock  a  little  before  the  break  of  day,  and  was  in- 
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troduced  by  the  two  soldiers  into  the  castle,  where  they 
slaughtered  without  mercy  the  sentinels  and  the  whole 
guard.  Sleep  delivered  them  up  an  easy  prey  to  the  as- 
sailants, who  killed  all  that  resisted,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  fort.' 

"  But  to  return  to  Henry  the  Foarth :  under  circum- 
stances of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty — circumstances, 
indeed,  that  rendered  his  life  unsafe  from  day  to  day,  either 
from  open  war,  or  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  and  influ- 
enced by  the  representations  of  his  most  tried  and  assured 
friends,  the  king  resolved  to  pursue  a  course  which,  how- 
ever politic  it  may  have  been- — however  necessary  it  might 
have  become,  certainly  detracts  from  his  reputation,  and 
tarnishes  his  honour.  One  thing  is  certain — he  was  left 
to  make  his  election ;  to  decide  whether  he  M^ould  change 
his  religion,  or  relinquish  his  crown.*  He  chose  the 
former  ;  and  the  25th  of  July,  1593,  was  the  day  appointed 
for  receiving  him  openly  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
Early  in  the  morning,  he  proceeded,  accompanied  by  a 
large  concourse  of  noblemen  and  knights,  and  a  vast  host 
of  people,  to  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  where  he  knocked 


*  So  implacable  was  the  hatred  of  the  Catholics  against  this 
monarch,  whom  they  accused  of  favouring'  the  Huguenots,  that 
the  preachers  were  encouraged  to  go  to  any  length  in  insulting 
him.  One  of  them,  Father  Gonthieri,  indulged  in  such  abusive 
language  against  tlie  king,  even  in  his  presence,  that  the  Marechal 
d'Ornano  said  to  him,  if  he  had  been  in  Henry's  place,  he  would 
have  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  the  river.  A  capuchin, 
preaching  at  Saumur,  and  explaining  the  passage  in  which  it  is 
said  the  bystanders  spat  in  our  Saviour's  face,  exclaimed,  "  Who 
think  you  these  were  ?  they  were  such  as  those  who  maintain  the 
heretics,  who  pay  their  ministers  wages,  See.  Yet  you  are  for 
peace  with  them  ! — for  my  part  I  fear  no  one  ;  I  am  for  war." 
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at  the  gate.  The  Bishop  of  Bourgec,  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  asked  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted?  He  an- 
swered, Henry,  king  of  France  and  Navarre  ;  and  added, 
that  he  wished  to  be  admitted  into  the  Catholic  church. 
*  Do  you  desire  this  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  and 
have  you  truly  repented  of  all  your  errors  ?'  demanded  the 
bishop,  Henry  fell  on  his  knees,  proftissed  his  penitence, 
abjured  Protestantism,  and  swore  to  defend  the  Apostolic 
Catholic  Church,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He  was  then 
seated  on  a  temporary  throne,  repeated  the  confession  of 
faith,  high  mass  was  celebrated  ;  and  amid  the  roar  of 
cannon  the  '  converted'  king  withdrew.  The  Papal  abso- 
lution of  course  followed.     It  is  certain  that  this  chanore 

o 

was  merely  nominal — a  stroke  of  policy  by  which  he  ob- 
tained, or  at  least  secured,  the  kingdom  of  France. 

"  The  articles  which  the  pope  required  him  to  accept 
and  swear  to  observe,  in  order  to  his  absolution,  on  be- 
coming a  Catholic,  furnish  us  with  a  general  oadine  of  the 
spirit  of  popery  at  this  time  in  France.  They  were  as 
follow : 

"  That  he  should  be  subject  to  the  authority  and  man- 
dates of  the  holy  see  and  the  Catholic  church  ;  that  he 
should  abjure  Calvinism  and  all  other  heresies,  and  so- 
lemnly profess  the  true  faith ;  that  he  should  restore  the 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Beam,  and  nominate 
bishops  with  suitable  livings  therein  without  delay ;  that 
he  should  endeavour  to  rescue  the  Prince  of  Conde  from 
the  influence  of  heretics,  and  place  him  so  as  that  he  might 
be  instructed  and  edified  in  the  Catholic  religion ;  that  the 
concordats  should  be  henceforth  duly  observed ;  that  no 
heretic  should  be  nominated  to  any  Catholic  benefice ;  that 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  should  be  published 
and  observed ;  that  ecclesiastics  should  be  relieved  from  all 
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oppression,  and  defended  against  all  iniquitous  and  violent 
usurpations  ;  that  the  king  should  so  conduct  himself,  and 
especially  in  conferring  offices  and  honours,  so  as  to  show 
that  he  uniformly  esteemed  Catholics,  and  confided  in  them 
in  preference  to  others  ,  that  he  should  say  the  chapelet  of 
Notre  Dame  every  day,  the  litanies  on  Wednesday,  the 
rosary  of  Notre  Daihe  on  Saturday  ;  should  observe  the 
fasts  and  other  institutions  of  the  church,  hear  mass  every 
day,  and  high  mass  on  festival  days  ;  and,  finally,  that  he 
should  make  confession  and  communicate  in  public  four 
times  at  least  every  year. 

"  On  the  26th  of  December,  1594,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  assassinate  the  king.  Being  at  Paris,  in  his 
apartments  in  the  Louvre,  where  he  gave  audience  to 
Messieurs  de  Ragny  and  de  Montigny,  who  entered,  with 
a  great  number  of  other  persons,  to  do  homage  after  their 
election  as  Knights  de  St.  Esprit,  Henry  was  in  the  act  of 
stooping  to  embrace  one  of  them,  when  he  received  a  blow 
in  the  face  from  a  knife,  which  the  murderer  let  fall  as 
he  was  endeavouring  to  escape  through  the  crowd.  The 
wound  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  mortal ;  but  the  king 
speedily  removed  the  apprehensions  of  his  friends,  it  being 
immediately  perceived  that  his  lip  only  was  wounded ;  for 
the  stroke  having  been  aimed  too  high,  the  force  of  it  was 
stopped  by  a  tooth,  which  it  broke.  The  traitor  was  dis- 
covered without  difficulty,  though  he  dexterously  dropped 
the  knife  and  mingled  among  the  confused  attendants.  He 
was  a  scholar,  named  John  Chatel,  and  on  being  interro- 
gated, readily  answered  that  he  came  from  the  College  of 
Jesuits,  confessing  that  those  fathers  were  the  instigators 
of  the  crime.  The  king  having  heard  him,  said,  with  a 
degree  of  gaiety  which  few  persons  could  have  assumed  on 
such  an  occasion,  *  he  had  heard  from  the  mouths  of  many 
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person  that  the  Society  never  loved  him,  but  now  he  had 
proof  of  it  from  his  own.''  Chatel  was  delivered  up  to 
justice ;  and  the  prosecutions  against  the  Jesuits,  which 
had  been  suspended,  were  renewed  with  greater  rigour 
than  before,  and  terminated  in  .the  banishment  of  the  whole 
order  from  the  kingdom.  Father  John  Guignard  was  about 
this  time  hanged  for  his  pernicious  doctrines  against  the 
authority  and  life  of  kings. 

"  Chatel  was  put  to  death  by  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
tures, his  father  was  also  banished,  and  his  house  razed 
to  the  ground. 

"  By  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  in  1598,  and  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  which  granted  to  the  Huguenots  the  right  of  public 
worship  and  other  advantages,  the  realm  of  France  was 
alike  freed  from  external  and  internal  war ;  and  the  king 
had  leisure  to  supply  the  wants  and  remedy  many  of 
the  evils  that  oppressed  his  kingdom,  so  long  the  prey  of 
domestic  discord  and  foreign  invasion.  His  discernment 
in  the  choice  of  ministers  was  peculiarly  happy.  His 
chancellors,  Chivergny  and  Bellievre  ;  his  secretaries  of 
state,  Jeannin  and  Villeroi,  and  the  Baron  de  Rosny,  to 
whom  was  confided  the  management  of  the  finances,  were 
men  of  wisdom  and  integrity ;  and  under  their  direction  his 
people  began  to  flourish,  and  continued  to  increase  in  hap- 
piness and  prosperity. 

"  But  the  king's  excessive  devotion  to  female  society 
was  certainly  prejudicial  to  his  interests,  and  contributed 
materially  to  ruffle  the  even  current  of  his  life  by  throwing 
many  an  obstacle  in  its  way.  Sully  lays  before  us  various 
pictures  of  the  troubles  in  which  this  dangerous  passion 
involved  his  royal  master :  one  may  perhaps  suffice  to 
show,  that  true  virtue  is  always  true  wisdom,  and  that  un- 
licensed pleasure   is  as  far  from  real  happiness,  as   the 

19 
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smooth  countenance  of  the  hypocrite  or   the  flatterer  is 
from  honest  integrity  anil  genuine  worth. 

"  Henry's  love  for  Mademoiselle  D'Entragues,  Mar- 
chioness of  Vernueil,  was  one  of  those  unhappy  diseases  of 
the  mind,  which,  like  a  slow  poison,  preys  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  life ;  for  the  heart,  attacked  in  its  most  sensitive 
part,  feels  indeed  the  whole  weight  of  its  misfortune,  but 
by  a  cruel  fatality,  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  free  itself  from  the  thraldom  :  and  this  was  the  case 
with  Henry,  who  suffered  all  the  insolence,  and  caprices, 
that  a  proud  and  ambitious  woman  is  capable  of  inflicting. 
The  Marchioness  of  Vernueil  had  wit  enough  to  discover 
the  power  she  had  over  the  king,  and  she  never  exerted  it 
but  to  torment  him  ;  so  that  they  seldom  met  without  quar- 
relling. The  queen,  having  been  informed  that  the  king 
had  given  this  lady  a  promise  of  marriage  (under  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  divorce),  never  ceased  soliciting  him  to  re- 
gain it  from  her.  In  consequence  of  this,  Henry  demanded 
it  of  the  marchioness,  who,  upon  the  first  intimation  that 
he  expected  it  to  be  resigned,  threw  herself  into  the  most 
violent  transport  of  rage  imaginable,  and  told  the  king  im- 
periously that  he  might  seek  it  elsewhere.  Henry,  that 
he  might  finish  at  once  all  the  harsh  things  he  had  to  say 
to  her,  began  to  reproach  her  with  her  connections  with 
the  Count  d'Auvergne,  her  brother,  and  the  malcontents  of 
the  kingdom.  She  would  not  condescend  to  clear  herself 
of  this  imputed  crime  ;  but,  assuming  in  her  turn  the  lan- 
guage of  resentment,  told  him  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
live  any  longer  with  him  ;  that  as  he  grew  old  he  grew 
jealous  and  suspicious  ;  and  that  she  would  with  joy  break 
off  a  correspondence  for  which  she  had  been  too  ill  re- 
warded to  find  anything  agreeable  in  it,  and  which  ren- 
dered her,   she   said,   the  object  of  public  hatred.     She 
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carried  her  impudence  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  queen  in 
such  contemptuous  terms,  that,  if  we  may  beUeve  Henry, 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  striking  her  ;  and,  that  he  might 
not  be  forced  to  commit  such  an  outrage  on  decency,  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  her  abruptly,  full  of  rage  and  vexation, 
which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  and  swearing  he 
would  make  her  restore  the  promise  that  had  raised  this 
storm. 

*•  This  scene  affords  a  more  useful  practical  lesson  than 
a  thousand  pages  could  possibly  give.  It  speaks  for  itself, 
and  needs  no  comment. 

"  Henry  certainly  hoped  for  more  from  the  fair  sex  than 
even  we  have  a  right  to  expect  in  modern  times,  when  so 
many  proofs  have  been  afforded  that  '  the  soul  is  of  no 
sex.' 

"  '  That  I  may  not  repent,'  said  he  to  the  admirable 
Sully,  '  of  taking  so  dangerous  a  step,  nor  draw  upon  my- 
self  a  misfortune,  which  is  said  with  justice  to  exceed  all 
others — that  of  having  a  wife  disagreeable  in  person  and 
mind — I  shall  require  in  her  I  marry  seven  perfections — 
beauty — prudence — softness — wit — faithfulness — riches — 
and  royal  birth  !'  No  wonder  that  his  minister  added, 
'  There  was  not  one  in  ajl  Europe  with  whom  he  appeared 
satisfied.' 

"  The  Infanta  of  Spain  he  was  disposed  to  honour,  if 
with  her  he  could  have  married  the  Low  Countries.  With 
Arabella  of  England  (daughter  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Lennox) 
he  would  have  been  satisfied,  had  she  possessed,  as  was 
reported,  aright  to  the  crcJwn.  To  the  German  princesses 
he  felt  a  decided  objection,  comparing  them,  very  ungal- 
lantly,  to  '  hogsheads  of  wine.'  Some  of  the  princesses 
of  France  were  too  brown  ;  others  not  of  very  high  birth ; 
many  too  young ;  while  others  were  declared  to  be  too  old. 
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Ill  truth  the  monarch  was  very  difficult  to  please.  But 
about  this  period  he  became  so  infatuated  by  the  arts  and 
beauty  of  the  fair  Gabrielle  d'Estrees  (the  predecessor  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Vernueil)  afterwards  created  by  him 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,  that  she  absolutely  aspired  to  share 
his  crown.  Fortunately  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  the 
honour  of  France,  the  steadiness  of  his  faithful  Sully  coun- 
teracted her  influence;  although  it  was  not  until  after  her 
death  that  Henry  married  his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Me- 
dicis,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Florence, — an  ex- 
traordinary, but  ambitious  and  unamiable  woman,  and  one 
by  no  means  formed  by  nature  to  be  his  wife. 

"  Of  the  kindness,  cheerfulness,  benevolence,  generosity, 
warmth  and  constancy  of  friendship,  integrity,  and,  in  short, 
of  nearly  all  the  virtues  that  render  a  man  immortal  even 
in  this  world,  the  historians  of  Henry  the  Fourth  have  pre- 
served a  vast  number  of  anecdotes.  The  following  are 
perhaps  among  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic. 

''  In  the  midst  of  his  family  he  was  no  longer  the  king, 
but  the  father  and  the  friend.  He  would  have  his  children 
call  him  '  papa'  or  'father;'  and  not  '  sir,'  according  to  the 
new  fashion  introduced  by  Catharine  de  Medicis.  He 
used  frequently  to  join  in  their  amusements  ;  and  one  day, 
when  the  great  monarch,  the  restorer  of  France,  and  the 
peacemaker  of  Europe,  was  playing  on  all  fours,  with  the 
Dauphin  his  son  on  his  back,  an  ambassador  suddenly  en- 
tered the  apartment  and  surprised  him  in  this  attitude.  The 
monarch  without  moving  from  it,  said  to  him,  '  Monsieur 
I'Ambassadeur,  have  you  any  children  ?'  '  Yes,  Sire,'  re- 
plied he.  '  Very  well ;  then  I  shall  finish  my  race  round 
the  chamber.' 

"  He  was  ever  ready  to  make  reparation,  when  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  tamper  had  led  him  for  a  moment  to  be 
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unjust.  A  certain  colonel,  to  whom  he  was  attached,  came 
to  take  orders  previous  to  an  engagement,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  request  payment  of  a  sum  which 
was  due  to  him.  The  king  hastily  told  him  it  was  unlike 
a  man  of  honour  to  ask  for  money  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  attending  to  the  orders  for  battle.  Immediately  after, 
when  Henry  was  ranging  his  troops,  he  went  up  to  the 
officer,  and  said,  '  Colonel,  we  are  now  m  the  field — per- 
haps we  shall  never  meet  again — it  is  not  just  that  I  should 
deprive  a  brave  gentleman  of  his  honour — I  came  therefore 
to  declare,  that  I  know  you  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  in- 
capable of  committing  a  base  action.'  Saying  this,  he  em- 
braced him  with  great  affection.  The  colonel  burst  into 
tears,  and  replied,  'Oh,  Sire,  in  restoring  to  me  my 
honour,  you  have  deprived  me  of  life — I  should  be  un- 
worthy of  your  favour  did  I  not  this  day  sacrifice  it  on 
this  field.'     He  fell  in  the  action. 

*'  He  would  frequently  say,  '  I  daily  pray  to  God  for 
three  things  :  first,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  pardon  my 
enemies  :  secondly,  to  grant  me  the  victory  over  my  pas- 
sions, and  especially  over  sensuality ;  and,  thirdly,  that  he 
would  enable  me  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  authority  he 
has  given  me,  that  I  may  never  abuse  it.' 

"  He  had  not  only  a  piercing  and  strong  sight,  but  a 
very  qui^k  sense  of  hearing.  D'Aubigne  mentions  an  ex- 
ample of  the  latter  which  shows,  at  the  same  time,  his 
pleasant  humour,  and  the  familiar  manner  in  which  he 
lived  with  his  friends.  '  The  king,'  said  he,  '  was  once 
in  bed  at  La  Garnache,  in  a  large  state  chamber,  and  his 
bed  surrounded  with  curtains  and  a  thick  frize.  Frontenac 
and  I  lay  in  an  opposite  corner  of  the  same  room,  in  a  bed 
enclosed  in  the  same  manner;  and  speaking  jocularly  of 
the  king,  in  as  low  a  voice  as  possible,  with  my  mouth 
19* 
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close  to  his  ear,  Frontenac  repeatedly  told  me  he  could 
not  hear,  and  asked  what  I  said.  The  king  heard,  and 
reproached  him  for  his  deafness,  saying,  D'Aubigne  tells 
you  that  I  want  to  make  two  friends  by  doing  one  good 
office.  We  bade  him  fall  asleep,'  he  adds,  '  for  that  we 
had  a  great  deal  more  to  say  of  him.' 

"  His  raillery,  ever  intended  in  good  humour,  was  like 
that  kind  of  wit  which  is  generally  agreeable,  though  not 
always  delicate  and  safe. — Going  to  the  Louvre,  attended 
by  a  number  of  noblemen,  he  asked  a  poor  woman,  who 
was  driving  her  cow,  what  was  the  price  of  it ;  and  on 
offering  her  much  less  than  its  value,  she, replied  that  she 
saw-  he  was  no  dealer  in  cows.  '  What  makes  you  think 
so?'  said  the  king.  'Ventre  saint  Gris  !  Don't  you  see 
how  many  calves  are  following  me  V 

*'  When  his  gardener  complained  that  nothing  would 
grow  on  the  soil  at  Fontainebleau ;  '  Friend,'  said  he,  look- 
ing at  the  Duke  of  Epernon,  '  sow  it  with  Gascons  ;  they 
will  thrive  anywhere.' 

"  A  prelate  once  spoke  to  him  about  war,  and,  as  it 
may  be  imagined,  very  little  to  the  purpose.  Henry  sud- 
denly interrupted  him,  by  asking  what  saint's  day  that 
was  in  his  breviary — a  stroke  which  pointed  out  his  bad 
rhetoric,  and  loaded  him  with  ridicule  for  having  talked  of 
war  before  Hannibal.  It  has  been  said  that  his  tailor,  be- 
coming suddenly  a  lawyer,  was  advised  to  present  to  the 
king  a  book  of  regulations  and  schemes  which  he  pre- 
tended were  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  nation  :  Henry 
took  it,  and  having  perused  a  few  pages,  which  abundantly 
proved  the  folly  of  its  author ;  '  Friend,'  said  he  to  one  of 
his  valets,  '  go,  and  bring  hither  my  chancellor,  to  take 
measure  of  ftie  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  since  here  is  my  tailor 
wanting  to  make  laws.'  , 
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"  Henry  read  with  pleasure  all  that  was  published  con- 
cerning his  operations  ;  for  during  his  reign  every  one  en- 
joyed the  liberty  of  speaking,  writing,  and  printing  his 
opinion  ;  and  truth,  which  he  sought  after  continually, 
came  in  its  turn  even  to  the  throne  to  seek  him.  One  of 
the  greatest  compliments  that  can  be  paid  a  king  is  to  be- 
lieve him  willing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  truth.  It  was  a 
long  time  ago  said,  that  unhappy  must  be  the  reign  where 
the  historian  of  it  is  obliged  to  conceal  his  name.  L'Etoile 
relates,  that  Henry  having  read  a  book  called  The  ^nti- 
Soldier,  asked  his  secretary  of  state,  Villeroi,  if  he  had 
seen  this  work ;  and  upon  his  replying  in  the  negative,  *  It 
is  right  you  should  see  it,'  continued  he,  '  for  it  is  a  book 
which  takes  me  finely  to  task,  but  is  still  more  severe  on 
you.'  He  was  once  desired  to  punish  an  author  who  had 
written  some  free  satires  on  the  court;  '  It  would  be  against 
my  conscience,'  said  the  good  prince,  '  to  trouble  an  honest 
man  for  having  told  the  truth.' 

"  Henry  frequently  amused  himself  with  hunting.  On 
one  occasion,  while  he  was  eager  in  the  chase,  he  suddenly 
heard  a  great  noise  of  sportsmen  and  dogs  at  a  great  distance, 
and  expressed  much  displeasure  at  the  liberty  which  those 
persons,  whoever  they  might  be,  were  taking  in  his  forest 
by  interfering  with  his  pastimes.  Soon  the  clamour  became 
more  distinct,  and  within  a  few  paces  of  him  and  his  atten- 
dants, they  saw  a  black  fellow,  whose  huge  appearance  and 
figure  astonished  and  overawed  them :  with  a  hoarse  and 
frightful  voice  he  cried,.  M'attendez  vous,  attend  me ; 
M'entendez  vous,  hear  me ;  or  Amendez  vous,  reform 
yourself — and  vanished,  for  neither  the  king  nor  those  who 
were  with  him  were  certain  of  the  words.  The  woodcut- 
ters and  peasants  assured  them  that  this  was  a  frequent 
visitor,  whom    they  called    the    '  Grand  Hunter,'  and  to 
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whom  they  were  accustomed  ;  though  they  could  account 
for  neither  his  appearance  or  disappearance,  nor  for  the 
great  noise  of  men  and  dogs  which  invariably  accompanied 
liim. 

"  Henry  pressed  De  Thou  to  publish  his  history,  and 
took  this  excellent  work  under  his  own  protection  ;  si- 
lencing the  cabals  and  clamours  of  the  courtiers  and  priests 
against  it.  '  It  is  I,'  said  this  prince,  in  a  letter  he  wrote 
on  the  subject  to  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  '  It  is  I  that  have 
given  orders  for  its  publication  and  sale.'  He  regarded 
the  work  as  a  monument  of  genius  raised  on  the  altar  of 
veracity. 

"  His  observation  to  a  Spanish  ambassador  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  Being  surrounded  and  pressed  upon  by  his 
officers  at  court,  the  proud  Spaniard  was  shocked  at  so  much 
familiarity.  '  You  see  nothing  here,'  said  the  king  :  '  they 
press  upon  me  much  more  in  the  day  of  battle.' 

"  'If  I  were  desirous,'  he  once  remarked  on  the  opening 
of  Parliament, '  to  pass  for  an  elaborate  orator,  I  would  have 
introduced  more  fine  words  here  than  good  will  :  but 
my  ambition  aims  at  something  higher  than  to  speak 
well." 

"  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  king  so  beloved  was 
frequently  wearied  by  the  compliments  bestowed  on  him 
by  his  subjects.  Sully  mentions  that  in  one  of  his  tours 
through  the  provinces,  he  was  tempted  to  take  by-roads  to 
avoid  the  long  speeches  of  his  '  faithful  people,'  one  of 
whom  hailing  him  with  a  repetition  of  such  titles  as  '  Most 
great,  most  benign,  most  merciful  king,*  &;c. ;  '  Add,  also,' 
said  Henry  impatiently,  '  most  weary.'  Having  twice  told 
another  provincial  orator,  that  he  really  must  shorten  his 
speech,  which  the  worthy  man  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  do  ; 
he  hastily  rose  up,  observing,  as  he  quitted  the  room,  '  You 
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must  say  the  rest,  then,  to  Mr.  William,'  the  court  jester, 
who,  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  the  times,  always  ac- 
companied him. 

*'  The  king,  while  residing  at  Fontainbleau,  was  one 
day  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase  left  at  some  distance  from 
his  courtiers  and  attendants  :  a  countryman,  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  his  chin  resting  on  his  stick,  accosted  the 
king,  who  was  passing  near  him,  with  these  words,  '  Do 
you  think,-  Sir,  there  is  any  chance  of  our  good  king  Henry's 
passing  this  way  ?  I  have  walked  twenty  miles  to  see  him.' 
'  Why,  there  is  some  chance,'  said  Henry,  '  but  if  you 
could  go  to  Fontainbleau  you  would  be  certain  of  seeing 
him  there.'  '  Ah,'  said  the  old  man,  '  but  I  am  so  weary.' 
'  Well,  then,'  said  his  Majesty,  *  get  on  my  horse,  behind 
me,  I  will  take  you  towards  it.'  The  countryman  accord- 
ingly mounted,  and,  after  riding  some  way,  asked  the  king 
how  he  should  know  his  Majesty  from  his  courtiers  ? 
'Easily  enough,'  replied  the  king  'his  Majesty  will  wear 
his  hat,  his  courtiers  will  be  bear-headed.'  This  satisfied 
him,  and  soon  after  they  met  their  attendants,  who  im- 
mediately taking  off  their  hats,  his  Majesty  jumping  off 
his  horse,  turns  round  to  the  astonished  countryman, 
*  Indeed,  Sir,'  said  the  fellow,  '  either  you  or  I  must  be  the 
king !' 

"  The  Duke  of  Epernon,  Colonel-General  of  France, 
Governor  of  Guienne,  &c.  died  in  1644,  aged  88.  He  was 
the  oldest  duke  and  peer  of  France,  an  officer  of  the  crown 
of  the  longest  standing,  general  of  an  army,  governor  of  a 
province,  knight  of  every  order,  and  counsellor  of  state. 
He  was  called  the  king's  wardrobe,  because  of  the  great 
number  of  posts  he  held  in  his  household.  There  is- re- 
corded a  very  fine  answer  of  his  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  who 
one   day  in   anger  reproached  him  with  not  loving  him. 
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The  duke,  without  being  surprised  at  the  king's  ragfe,  an- 
swered coolly,  but  with  great  gravity,  '  Sire,  your  Majesty 
has  not  a  nriore  faithful  servant  than  myself  in  the  kingdom. 
I  would  rather  die  than  fail  in  the  least  j)art  of  my  duty  to 
you  ;  but,  Sire,  as  for  friendship,  your  Majesty  well  knows 
that  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  friendship.'  The  king 
happily  knew  how  to  admire  great  sentiments,  as  well  as 
great  actions  ;  and  his  indignation  was  converted  into 
esteem. 

"  But  the  best  and  greatest  of  raonarchs,  as  well  as  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects,  must  in  lime  submit  to  the  mandate 
of  a  greater  king  than  he.  Death  cannot  be  bribed  by 
riches  nor  awed  by  power ;  and  Henry  the  Fourth  was 
summoned  to  follow  his  predecessors  to  the  grave,  long 
before,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  his 
people  might  have  looked  for  this  event,  or  been  satisfied 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  tlirow  off  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, rid  himself  of  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  life,  and  be 
at  rest. 

"  The  narrative  of  his  death  is  a  more  usually  sad  one, 
and  has  been  detailed  with  minute  accuracy  by  several 
historians,  and  only  differing  in  some  nnnor  points :  it  took 
place  on  the  I4th  of  May,  1610. 

"  Francis  Ravaillac,  a  native  of  Angouleme,  of  low  birth, 
educated  a  monk,  by  profession  a  schoolmaster,  and  after- 
wards a  solicitor  or  inferior  law  agent,  had  come  to  Paris, 
for  what  end  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Under  a  religious 
melancholy  and  zeal  for  the  old  or  new  league ;  and  being 
without  any  associates,  he  mighi  either  have  devised  the 
plot  himself,  and  come  of  his  own  accord  to  execute  it;  or 
been  inveigled  into  it  by  wicked  and  designing  men,  who 
had  discerned  the  fitness  of  his  temper  for  their  plan:  but 
being  repulsed  in  his  first  attempt  to  reach  the  king's  person, 
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he  returned  again  to  Angouleme.  Here,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  rest ;  and,  animated  by  zeal,  by  frenzy,  or  by 
whatever  cause,  internal  or  external,  he  came  back  to  Paris 
to  perpetrate  the  execrable  deed. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  of  the  14th,  agitated 
and  sleepless,  the  king,  hoping  to  find  more  rest  for  his 
mind  in  the  activity  of  his  body,  proposed  to  visit  Sully  at 
the  arsenal,  and  to  see,  as  he  passed,  the  preparations  making 
at  the  Bridge  of  Notre  Dame  and  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
for  the  ceremony  of  the  queen's  entry  into  the  city,  which 
was  to  take  place  the  next  day.  In  the  coach  went  with 
him  from  the  Louvre,  the  Duke  of  Epernon,  who  sat  on  the 
same  side  with  him,  and  the  Duke  de  Montbazen,  the 
Mareschal  de  Lavardin,  Roquelaine  la  Force,  Mirabeau, 
and  Liancour.  The  carriage  passing  from  the  street  St. 
Honore  into  that  of  Ferronerie,  was  prevented  from  proceed- 
ing by  a  cart  on  the  right  loaded  with  wine,  and  one  on  the 
left  loaded  with  hay.  The  attendants  on  foot  went  forward 
by  another  passage,  intending  to  be  ready  to  join  it  as  soon 
as  the  carts  had  moved.  Ravaillac,  ever  on  the  watch, 
seized  this  moment :  he  observed  the  position  of  the  king; 
and  mounting  on  the  hind  wheel,  with  his  knife  struck  him 
on  the  left  side,  a  little  brlow  the  heart.  His  majesty  had 
just  then  turned  t-owards  the  Duke  d'Epernon,  and  was 
reading  a  letter;  when,  feeling  himself  struck,  he  exclaimed, 
'  I  am  wounded  !'  At  the  same  instant  the  assassin,  per- 
ceiving that  the  point  of  his  knife  had  been  stopped,  by  a 
rib,  repeated  the  blow  with  such  quickness,  that  not  one 
of  those  who  were  in  the  coach  had  time  to  oppose  or  even 
to  notice  it.  After  the  second  stroke,  which  pierced  the 
heart,  the  blood  gushed  from  his  side  and  mouth,  and  the 
king  expired,  murmuring,  it  is  said,  in  a  faint  and  dying 
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voice,  *  It  is  nothing.'  The  murderer  aimed  a  third  stab, 
which  the  Duke  d'Epernon  received  in  his  sleeve. 

*'  The  lords  who  were  in  the  coach  got  out  instantly, 
but  with  such  precipitation,  that  they  hindered  each  other 
from  seizing  the  regicide — who,  however,  glorying  in  the 
infernal  deed,  stood,  uncovered,  ostentatiously  brandishing 
the  reeking  knife  in  his  hand. 

**  The  death  of  their  beloved  monarch  was  for  many 
hours  concealed  from  his  people,  who  were  led  to  believe 
that  he  was  only  wounded.  But  when  it  was  known 
throughout  P&ris  that  he  was  certainly  dead,  the  whole 
city  presented  a  scene  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  language 
to  give  an  adequate  description ;  some  became  insensible 
through  grief,  others  ran  frantic  about  the  streets  ;  and  it 
appeared  as  if  every  living  being  within  its  walls  had 
suffered  the  severest  domestic  calamity — as  if  some  child 
or  parent  had  been  torn  from  the  hearth  of  each  family — 
so  universal  and  deep  was  the  mourning  for  the  king,  who 
was,  in  truth,  '  the  father  of  his  people.' 

*'  Such  was  the  fate  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  later  times 
denominated  the  Great — in  the  fi^iy-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
the  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign  as  King  of  Navarre,  and  the 
twenty-first  as  King  of  France.  By  his  first  wife,  Margaret 
of  Valois,  he  had  no  children  ;  by  his  second,  Mary  de 
Medicis,  he  left  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

"  The  dreadful  scene  that  followed  the  murder  of  the  king, 
is  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  horrible  cases  of  punishment 
that  was  ever  inflicted  by  a  judicial  court  upon  any  human 
being — however  heinous  his  guilt. 

"  On  the  17th  of  May,  the  trial  of  Francis  Ravaillac 
commenced:  the  great  object  of  his  judges  was  to  induce 
him  to  confess  who  were  his  accomplices — as  it  was  gene- 
rally believed,  that  there  were  many  implicated  in  the  murder. 
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Suspicion  rested  chiefly  on  the  Jesuits.  To  the  very  last, 
however,  the  assassin  persisted  in  declaring  that  he  had 
neither  counsellors  nor  abettors  in  the  crime — that  he  com- 
mitted it  without  communicating  his  intention  to  any  one — 
that  he  did  it  because  he  had  heard  the  king  intended  to 
engage  in  a  war  against  the  Pope,  and  because  he  conceived 
himself  called  by  Omnipotence  to  remove  him  out  of  the 
way  of  the  Catholics. 

"  On  the  27th  of  May,  the  court  met,  and  issued  the  fol- 
lowing order: — 

" '  We,  the  presidents  and  several  of  the  counsellors,  being 
present,  the  prisoner  Francis  Ravaillac  was  brought  into 
court,  who  having  been  accused  and  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  late  king,  he  was  ordered  to  kneel,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  court  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  as 
likewise  that  he  should  be  put  to  the  torture,  to  force  him 
to  declare  his  accomplices  ;  and  his  oath  being  taken,  he  was 
exhorted  to  redeem  himself  from  the  torments  preparing  for 
him,  by  acknowledging  the  truth,  and  declaring  who  those 
persons  were  that  had  persuaded,  prompted,  and  abetted  him 
in  that  most  wicked  action,  and  to  whom  he  had  disclosed 
his  intention  of  committing  it.' 

"  He  said,  '  By  the  salvation  I  hope  for,  no  one  but 
myself  was  concerned  in  this  action.'  He  was  then  ordered 
to  be  put  to  the  torture  of  the  brodequin.  On  the  first  wedge 
being  driven,  he  cried  out,  '  God  have  mercy  upon  my 
soul,  and  pardon  the  crime  I  have  committed  !  I  never  dis- 
closed my  intentions  to  any  one.'  This  he  repeated  as  he 
had  done  in  his  interrogation.  When  the  second  wedge 
was  inserted,  he  vociferated,  with  loud  cries  and  shrieks, 
'I  am  a  sinner  ;  I  know  no  more  than  I  have  declared  by 
the  oath  I  have  taken,  and  by  the  truth  which  I  owe  to  God 
and  the  court.  I  beseech  the  court  not  to  force  my  soul  to 
20 
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despair.'  The  executioner  continuing  to  drive  the  second 
wedge,  he  exclaimed,  '  My  God,  receive  this  penance  as 
an  expiation  for  the  crimes  I  have  committed  in  the  world  ! 
Oh,  God !  accept  these  torments  in  satisfaction  for  my  sins  ! 
By  the  faith  I  owe  to  God,  I  know  no  more  than  what  I 
have  declared.  Oh  !  do  not  force  my  soul  to  despair  !'  Tlie 
third  wedge  was  then  driven  lower,  near  his  feet,  at  which 
a  universal  sweat  covered  his  body,  and  he  fainted  away. 
The  executioner  put  some  wine  into  his  rtiouth,  but  he  could 
not  swallow  it ;  and  being  quite  speechless,  he  was  released 
from  the  torture,  and  water  thrown  upon  his  face  and  hands. 

"  He  soon  recovered,  and  was  led  out  to  execution,  amid 
the  execrations  of  the  enraged  populace,  who  would  have 
torn  him  in  pieces,  if  he  had  not  been  protected  by  a  large 
guard.     On  the  scaffold  the  tortures  again  commenced. 

"  On  the  fire  being  put  to  his  right  hand,  holding  the  knife 
with  which  he  had  stabbed  the  king,  he  cried  out,  '  Oh, 
God !'  and  often  repeated,  '  Jesu  Marie  1'  While  his 
breast,  <fcc.  were  being  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  he  re- 
newed his  cries  and  prayers ;  during  which,  though  often 
admonished  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  he  persisted  in  de- 
nying that  he  had  any  accomplices.  The  furious  crowd 
continued  to  load  him  with  execrations,  saying,  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  a  moment's  respite:  afterwards,  melted 
lead  and  scalding  oil  were,  in  turn,  poured  upon  his  wounds, 
which  made  him  shriek  aloud,  and  pour  forth  doleful  cries 
and  exclamations. 

"  He  was  then  drawn  by  four  horses  for  half  an  hour, 
at  intervals.  Being  again  questioned  and  admonished,  he 
persisted  in  denying  that  he  had  any  accomplices ;  while 
the  people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  both  near  and  at  a  dis- 
tance, continued  their  exclamations,  in  token  of  their  grief 
for  the  loss  of  the  king.    Several  persons  set  themselves  to 
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pull  the  ropes  with  the  utmost  eagerness ;  and  one  of  the 
noblesse  ,who  was  near  the  criminal,  alighted  from  his  horse, 
that  it  might  be  put  in  the  place  of  one  that  was  tired  with 
pulling.  At  length,  when  he  had  been  drawn  for  a  full  hour 
by  the[horses  without  being  dismembered,  the  people,  rush- 
ing on  in  crowds,  threw  themselves  upon  him,  and  with 
swords,  knives,  sticks,  and  other  weapons,  they  struck,  tore^ 
and  mangled  his  limbs,  and  violently  forcing  them  from  the 
executioner,  dragged  them  through  the  streets  with  the  great- 
est rage  and  burnt  them  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

"  From  this  horrid  scene  the  reader  will  turn  with  disgust. 
It  is,  however,  well  to  preserve  it,  in  order  to  show  how 
completely  justice  may  sometimes  act  the  part  of  a  butcher, 
and  forget  decency,  in  the  desire  to  satiate  vengeance.  The 
case  is  almost  without  parallel,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a 
blot  upon  the  page  of  history,  which  neither  provocation  nor 
policy  could  ever  ju^ify." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


FRIDAY  EVENING. 


Mr.  Austin.  This  morning  I  observed  you  reading, 
Gerald  ;  did  you  light  upon  anything  worth  repeating,  for 
our  amusement  ? 

Gerald.  I  was  reading  an  account  of  some  of  the  actions 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  I  think  his  history  conveys 
many  lessons  of  moral  instruction. 

Mr.  Austin,  Was  there  any  anecdote  which  you  thought 
particularly  deserving  of  notice,  in  that  respect  ? 
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Gerald.  His  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Clitus  shows  us 
very  strikini^ly,  the  danger  of  hasty  anger. 

Mr.  ».^?.fstin.  Relate  the  circumstances. 

Gerald.  It  was  Clitus,  you  know,  who  saved  Alexan- 
der's life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  by  cutting  off  the 
hand  of  a  Persian  who  was  aiming  a  blow  at  the  king's 
head  with  a  battle-axe.  Alexander  was  not  insensible  of 
this  claim  on  his  gratitude ;  but  at  a  later  period  his  character 
was  entirely  changed.  From  being  temperate,  mild,  at- 
tached to  his  friends,  and  ready  to  forgive  injuries,  he 
became  cruel  to  an  extreme  to  all  who  opposed  his  extrava- 
gance :  "  He  gave  way  to  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  his 
appetites,  particularly  to  the  love  of  wine,  a  vice  to  which 
the  Persians  were  at  this  time  peculiarly  addicted  ;  and, 
not  content  with  being  c^clared  son  of  a  god  by  the  lying 
oracles,  he  now  required  to  be  treated  by  all  around  him  as 
if  he  were  really  entided  to  the  rank  to  which  he  so  im- 
piously aspired. 

"  In  one  of  the  banquets  given  by  him,  when  all  the 
company  had  drank  to  excess,  the  king  began  to  extol  his 
own  achievements,  and  to  cry  down  those  of  his  father,  as 
if  his  merits  depended  on  the  disgrace  of  his  predecessors. 
Clitus,  one  of  his  oldest  followers,  whose  sister  had  nursed 
Alexander,  and  who  had  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  by  quoting  a  passage 
from  a  Grecian  poet,  which  intimated  that  the  Greeks  were 
wrong  in  ascribing  on  their  trophies  the  names  of  the  com- 
manders only,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  brave  men  by  whose 
blood  the  victories  were  bought.  The  king  overheard  him ; 
both  were  intoxicated  :  an  angry  discussion  took  place,  in 
which  Clitus,  thrown  off  his  guard  by  a  sarcastic  insinuation 
made  against  his  courage,  started  up,  and,  with  eyes  spark- 
ling with  wine  and  anger,  exclaimed,  *  Coward  as  I  am,  it 
20* 
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was  this  hand  that  saved  your  life  at  the  Granicus ;  but 
the  death  of  Parmenio  may  teach  us  what  reward  we  are 
to  expect  for  our  services.'  The  king  still  restrained  his 
passion,  and  only  commanded  him  to  leave  the  room. 
'  He  is  right,'  retorted  Clitus,  '  not  to  bear  free-born  men 
at  his  table.  Let  him  spend  his  life  among  his  barbarian 
slaves,  who  will  be  proud  to  adore  his  Persian  girdle  and 
his  white  robe.'  Alexander,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  him- 
self, snatched  a  javelin  from  one  of  his  guards,  with  which 
he  would  have  transfixed  Clitus  had  he  not  been  forced 
from  the  apartment  by  some  of  the  company.  However, 
he  returned  immediately  by  another  door  singing  some 
verses  highly  reflecting  on  the  king,  who  on  seeing  him 
approach,  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  crying  out  at  the  same 
time,  '  Go  now  to  Philip,  to  Parmenio  and  to  Philotas.' 

"  The  moment  the  fatal  deed  was  committed,  the  king 
was  conscious  of  the  atrocity  of  the  act.  He  threw  himself 
on  the  dead  body,  forced  out  the  javelin,  and  would  have 
slain  himself  with  it  had  he  not  been  prevented.  For 
several  days  he  refused  all  nourishment,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  repeated  entreaties  from  his  friends  that  he  exerted 
himself  to  shake  off  his  despondency  and  resume  his  usual 
occupations. 

"  But  the  awful  lesson  he  had  thus  received  had  no  per- 
manent effect  on  his  future  conduct.  He  persevered  in  his 
adherence  to  the  voluptuous  customs  of  the  nations  he  had 
conquered,  and,  now  more  than  ever,  endeavoured  to  extort, 
either  from  the  fears  or  expectations  of  his  courtiers,  those 
expressions  of  veneration  to  his  person,  of  which  we  have 
just  said  he  was  so  ambitious." 

Mr.  Austin.  Alexander  seems  to  have  been  completely 
intoxicated  with  success,  and  to  have  fully  justified,  by  many 
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of  his  actions,  Pope's  designation,  "  Macedonia's  madman." 
There  are  however  many  considerations  which  go  to  prove 
that  he  entertained  the  most  enlarged  and  noble  views  of 
policy ;  and  that  if  he  had  lived,  the  completion  of  his  plans 
would  have  facilitated  commerce,  encouraged  the  arts,  and 
advanced  the  world  greatly  in  the  progress  of  refinement 
and  civilization.  He  was  a  great  statesman  as  well  as  a 
consummate  general. 

Florence.  I  wish  some  one  would  tell  a  story  of  domestic 
life — some  narrative  in  which  women  and  children  take  a 
part.     Can't  you  remember  one,  mamma? 

Mrs.  Austin.  Perhaps  you  will  like  one  I  found  in  a 
little  volume  to-day,  which  is  called  The  Extremes. 

"  Some  few  years  since,  in  one  of  the  fashionable 
squares  in  London,  lived  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dormer,  who, 
although  blest  with  affluence,  and  surrounded  with  every 
convenience  and  luxury  that  riches  could  procure,  were 
yet  a  prey  to  the  deepest  grief,  and  most  foreboding  melan- 
choly. 

"  They  had  buried  two  sons  within  a  twelvemonth  of 
each  other,  both  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  both  ap- 
parently of  the  same  disorder.  These  much  lamented 
youths  had  been  healthy  in  their  childhood,  but  whether 
their  declining  strength  proceeded  from  the  over-anxiety 
of  their  mother,  who,  being  extremely  nervous,  was  in- 
duced by  her  chimerical  fears  for  their  safety,  to  confine 
them  mostly  within  doors,  and  thereby  deprive  them  of 
their  proper  exercise,  or  whether  it  was  constitutional 
weakness,  none  could  tell ;  but  most  people  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  former  had  contributed  to  shorten  their 
days. 

*'  Mrs.  Dormer  was  naturally  of  an  indolent  disposition  ; 
it  is  true,  the  rank  she  held  in  society,  exempted  her  from 
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all  the  necessary  business  of  life,  but  even  to  acquire  ac- 
complishments had  been  thought  a  fatigue  and  labour. 
She  became  a  wife  and  a  mother;  her  children  were  some 
amusement,  but  no  employment,  and  her  days  for  the  most 
part  were  spent  in  languid  idleness  ;  hence  her  nervousness, 
and  a  long  train  of  fancied  ailments,  frequently  more  serious 
m  their  effects  than  real  ones. 

"  Her  husband  had  some  portion  of  weakness  in  his 
character,  but  he  was  generous  and  kindly  disposed  ;  he 
was  aware  of  his  wife's  insufficiency  to  fulfil  the  duties 
requisite  for  the  mistress  of  a  family,  but  she  was  on  that 
very  account  to  him  an  object  of  compassion.  Mrs. 
Dormer  loved  him  and  her  children,  and  he  was  the  last 
person  in  the  world  who  could  see  her  failings.  They 
never  quarrelled,  and  seldom  contradicted  each  other;  and 
would  in  all  probability  have  gone  on  in  this  tranquil  way 
to  the  end  of  their  lives,  had  not  the  loss  of  their  children 
occasioned  a  most  unlooked-for  revolution. 

"  The  above  mentioned  calamity,  (the  first  affliction  they 
had  ever  known,)  completely  roused  the  dormant  faculties 
of  the  mother. 

*'  With  the  most  anxious  solicitude,  Mrs.  Dormer 
watched  the  looks  of  Henry,  their  now  only  remaining 
child,  who  was  just  entering  his  sixteenth  year.  With 
the  utmost  terror  and  dismay  she  fancied  that  he  also  be- 
gan to  droop ;  what  was  to  be  done  ?  where  was  she  to 
take  him  to  ?  for  medical  aid  had  proved  totally  ineflfectual 
with  his  brothers.  They  had  been  taken  to  the  south  of 
France,  but  all  too  late  :  one  of  them  had  died  there  ;  the 
other  expired  on  his  return  to  his  native  land. 

"  '  Oh  my  God !'  cried  the  afflicted  mother,  '  have  pity 
on  me,  and  spare  my  last  and  only  remaining  hope.'  It 
was  in  vain  that  her  husband  or  her  friends  attempted  to 
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reason  with  or  to  console  her.  She  gave  way  to  the  most 
afflicting  apprehensions,  and  persisted  in  excluding  herself 
from  all  society,  sitting  in  mournful  state  in  her  spacious 
chamber,  the  blinds  drawn  down,  the  servants  moving 
about  like  mutes,  or  speaking  in  whispers.  A  deathlike 
stillness  reigned  through  the  house  ;  yet  persecuting  her 
son  with  ceaseless  inquiries  of  how  he  felt.  All  this  con- 
tributed to  depress  Heniy's  spirits,  and  to  make,  (an  other- 
wise slight  indisposition)  a  real  ailment. 

"  It  was  during  this  reign  of  terror,  that  Mr.  Dormer's 
fortitude  began  to  fail  him,  for  the  terrible  apprehension  of 
his  wife's  distress  of  mind  ending  in  madness,  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  imagination.  In  this  trying  situation, 
an  intelligent  friend  advised  him  to  change  the  scene,  and 
remove  his  family  to  a  distance,  the  farther  the  better. 
Mr.  Dormer  thought  the  counsel  good,  and  instantly 
adopted  it.  He  had  himself  formerly  resided  at  the  Morea 
(a  province  in  Turkey),  and  found  the  climate  remarkably 
salubrious  to  the  human  constitution.  Here  then  was  the 
place  determined  on. 

"  The  bustle  of  preparation  and  a  favourable  voyage, 
were  beneficial  in  their  effects  on  the  spirits  of  his  wife, 
who  allowed  that  her  son  was  not  worse  for  the  change  ; 
the  novelty  of  the  scenery  and  the  pleasantness  of  the 
situation,  had  also  their  effects.  The  house  they  inhabited 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  and  also  from  that  of 
any  other  dwelling. 

"  They  were  now  settled,  and  Mr.  Dormer  began  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  success  of  the  experiment,  and 
was  writing  a  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  friend  who 
had  advised  him  to  it,  when  a  report  prevailed,  that  the 
plague  had  broke  out,  and  was  within  a  short  distance  of 
them. 
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"  The  instant  the  alarm  was  given,  Mr.  Dormer  pre- 
pared for  departure,  but  the  long  and  suppressed  anxiety 
he  had  felt  on  account  of  his  wife  and  son,  combining  with 
his  present  terror,  completely  overcame  him  ;  he  was  in 
the  act  of  lifting  a  portmanteau  to  place  it  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  servant,  when  he  sank  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  in 
that  state  was  conveyed  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  did  not 
rise  till  six  weeks  after. 

"  The  sudden  illness  of  Mr.  Dormer,  not  only  obliged 
his  family  to  remain  on  this  fatal  spot,  but  gave  rise  to 
another  serious  evil ;  the  terrified  domestics  suddenly  left 
them,  spreading  everywhere  the  alarm  that  their  master 
had  got  the  plague.  Thus  depriving  this  afflicted  family 
of  all  aid,  at  a  time  they  had  most  need  of  it. 

*'  In  addition  to  which,  the  plague,  (that  frightful  dis- 
order,) increased  daily  and  hourly  around  them,  insomuch, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  human  species  in  this  part  of  the 
province,  was  considerably  greater  than  elsewhere.  From 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  died  in  a  day,  the  mortality  was 
so  great,  that  the  living  had  not  time  to  bury  their  dead ; 
the  bodies  were  deposited  or  thrown  into  large  holes,  which 
when  nearly  full,  were  covered  over  with  earth,  and  left  in 
that  state. 

'*  After  this  deadly  calamity  had  subsided,  a  general  al- 
teration took  place  in  the  fortunes  and  circumstances  of  the 
inhabitants.  Persons  were  seen,  (who  before  the  plague 
were  common  labourers)  now  in  possession  of  thousands  ; 
living  in  large  houses,  and  keeping  horses  without  knowing 
how  to  ride  them.  People  of  this  description  were  called 
the  Inheritors  or  Upstarts. 

"  Provisions  also  became  extremely  cheap  and  abundant, 
the  flocks  and  herds  had  been  left  in  the  fields,  for  there 
was  none  now  to  own  them ;  and  the  propensity  to  plunder, 
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SO  notoriously  attached  to  the  Arab,  was  restrained  by  a 
conscientious  regard  to  justice,  originating  from  the  con- 
tinual fear  of  death.  For  they  said  that  the  plague  was  a 
judgment  of  the  Almighty  on  the  disobedience  of  man,  and 
that  it  behoved  every  individual  to  amend  his  conduct,  as 
a  preparation  for  Paradise. 

*'  The  expense  of  labour,  at  the  same  time,  increased 
enormously,  and  never  was  equality  in  the  human  species 
more  conspicuous  than  at  this  time.  When  corn  was  to 
be  ground,  or  bread  baked,  both  were  performed  in  the 
houses  of  the  affluent,  and  prepared  by  themselves  ;  for  the 
very  few  people,  whom  the  plague  had  spared,  were  in- 
sufficient to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  rich ;  they  were 
accordingly  compelled  to  work  for  themselves,  performing 
personally  the  menial  offices  of  their  respective  families. 

"  After  a  long  and  lethargic  state,  Mr.  Dormer  awoke 
as  from  a  profound  sleep,  and  the  first  object  that  caught 
his  attention  was  a  female,  who,  though  dimly  seen,  from 
the  window-shutters  being  half  closed,  seemed  very  busy 
in  the  apartment  dusting  the  furniture,  and  arranging  it  in 
order.  He  thought  it  was  his  wife,  but  doubted  his  senses ; 
before  he  could  ascertain  this  she  had  left  the  room ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  some  cooking  implements 
in  her  hand.  He  now  looked  more  steadily  at  her,  and 
was  convinced  it  was  Mrs.  Dormer  herself,  who,  sitting 
down,  began  very  dexterously  some  culinary  preparations. 

"  The  door  again  opened,  and  a  voice  which  he  knew 
to  be  his  son's,  said  in  a  quick,  but  low  tone,  '  Mother,  I 
have  lighted  the  oven,  and  ground  up  all  the  corn,  but 
there  is  not  flour  .enough  for  the  bread.  I  am  going  for 
more  corn,  but  be  not  uneasy  if  I  do  not  return  as  early  as 
usual,  for  I  have  several  places  to  call  at.' 

"  '  Go,  my  child,  God  will  preserve  you,'  answered  his 
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mother,  in  a  firm  and  courageous  voice.  The  astonish- 
ment of  the  husband  is  not  to  be  expressed.  Yes !  the 
feeble,  the  despairing  Mrs.  Dormer,  compelled  by  impe- 
rious necessity,  had  given  her  former  troubles  to  the  winds, 
and  was  become  a  notable  bustUng  woman. 

"  It  was  now  Mrs.  Dormer's  turn  to  be  surprised  :  the 
sound  of  her  husband's  voice  calling  her  by  name,  whom 
she  imagined  was  never  to  speak  again,  almost  overcame 
her.  The  crisis  of  his  disorder  was  past,  and  it  had  taken 
a  favourable  turn. 

"  It  was  with  transports  she  hailed  the  returned  senses 
of  her  husband,  and  bent  in  pious  gratitude  to  Providence, 
for  hi?  restoration.  Mr.  Dormer  learned  from  his  wife 
with  awe  and  amazement,  the  dreadful  ravages  made  by 
the  plague,  and  the  desertion  of  his  servants. 

"  When  Mrs.  Dormer  was  first  left  by  her  servants,  she 
sat  by  her  husband's  bedside,  and  gave  herself  up  to  hope- 
less despondency  ;  for  every  want,  as  it  arose,  her  hand 
was  mechanically  on  the  bell ;  she  rang,  although  she  knew 
there  was  no  one  to  answer  it,  excepting  poor  Henry ; 
who  from  this  sudden  emergency  became  surprisingly 
alert  and  useful. 

"  Freed  from  his  mother's  watchfulness,  and  continued 
importunities  to  take  care  of  himself,  Henry  in  a  short 
time  had  full  liberty  to  exercise  his  powers,  and  was 
obliged  to  occupy  himself  with  all  the  out-door  business. 
Up  early  in  the  morning  he  was  off  to  the  woods,  in  order 
to  procure  fuel  for  their  daily  consumption  ;  there  was  the 
cattle  to  feed  and  water,  the  poultry  to  tend,  all  their  pro- 
vender to  fetch,  and  other  daily  work  to  perform  ;  but  he 
profited  by  it  exceedingly,  for  this  exercise  procured  him 
sound  rest  at  night,  and  a  regular  appetite. 

"  Forced  into  action  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
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of  her  situation,  and  compelled  to  act  and  think  for  herself 
and  family,  or  perish  with  them,  Mrs.  Dormer  became  as 
much  engaged  in  her  various  domestic  occupations  within 
doors  as  her  son  was  without. 

"  She  cooked — she  cleaned — she  worked  at  her  needle 
— diligently  attended  her  husband,  and  had  not  a  moment's 
time  to  think  of  the  dreadful  calamity  with  which  she  was 
surrounded. 

"  The  ruddy  cheeks  and  lively  countenance  of  her  son, 
his  renovated  health  and  cheerful  spirits,  made  her  at  once 
see  her  former  errors,  and  animated  her  to  sustain  the  pre- 
sent trial,  with  a  fortitude  she  was  not  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing. She  became  a  new  character,  and  was  frequently 
heard  to  say,  that  the  real  ills  of  life  were  inconsiderable 
compared  to  those  we  make  ourselves. 

"  It  was  thus  that  self-exertion,  prompted  by  necessity, 
produced  the  most  salutary  and  beneficial  effects  on  the 
mind  and  body  of  one  of  the  most  helpless  and  feeble  of 
her  sex :  and  it  is  often  that  these  blessings  in  disguise, 
teach  us  the  most  useful  lessons  of  patience,  perseverance, 
and  resignation. 

"  The  family  of  Mr.  Dormer  now  returned  to  their 
native  country,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  comforts 
which  before  lay  neglected  in  their  path." 

Florence.  I  am  so  sorry  that  Amy  will  not  be  at  any 
more  of  our  after-dinner  conversations.  She  had  a  letter 
to-day,  papa,  from  Mrs.  Bernard,  to  say  she  must  return 
with  Miss  Bernard,  who  leaves  Ashbrook  early  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  am  very  sorry  to  part  with  you  so  soon, 
my  dear  Amy;  but  you  will  join  our  little  party  again  at 
xMidsummer,  when  I  hope  we  shall  all  find  you  much 
amended  of  the  indolence  which  your  aunt  says  is  your 
only  fault;  and  I  doubt  not,  when  you  next  year  become 
21 
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permanently  our  inmate,  Florence  will  acquire  from  you 
that  soberness  of  judgment,  without  which  her  ceaseless 
activity  will  only  serve  to  make  her  friends  lament  a  use- 
less waste  of  ingenuity.  When  your  father  and  mother 
return,  I  hope  they  will  find  both  their  daughter,  and  their 
daughter's  friend,  worthy  of  their  love  and  esteem. 

Her  parents'  names  were  always  overpowering  sounds 
to  the  gentle  and  affectionate  Amy.  She  tried  to  speak, 
but  burst  into  tears  in  making  the  attempt.  Her  uncle 
kissed  her  affectionately,  and  said,  "  There,  there,  I  know 
all :  you  want  to  say  we  are  very  kind,  and  you  are  very 
happy  with  us,  and  you  will  try  to  be  all  we  wish  ;"  and 
Mrs.  Austin  added,  "  You  will  always  be  a  fourth  daugh- 
ter to  me,  Amy,  for  you  know  aunt  Susan  has  long  been 
your  second  mamma."  Amy  dried  her  tears,  and  consoled 
herself  and  her  young  friends  with  the  prospect  of  soon 
again  visiting  Austin  Hall. 


THE  END. 
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